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PREFACE. 


Tue substance of the following Book is the result 
of twelve years mature consideration, and there- 
fore, I trust, will be found, in the matter of it, to 
contain nothing hasty or inaccurate. Its actual 
composition and present shape, have not, indeed, 
occupied so much time; and, as it has been 
written wholly at the leisure intervals of a busy 
life, with a mind more intent on the attainment 
of truth, than careful about the minute accuracy 
of verbal composition; it is hoped that it may not 
be scanned with severity in the latter point of view. 
This is not said, however, by way of apology for 
any habit of slovenliness, or of bad taste, of which 
I am conscious, in the way of writing; but simply 
to mention, that my general habits of life have 
been ever more engaged with business than with 
literary occupations. 

This is a circumstance, which some people may | 
feel as a prejudice against a Treatise written upon 


a subject, which has generally been considered 
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rather a professional topic; but the more candid 
and learned part of Christians, need not be re- 
minded, how much Religion has been indebted to 
many, who have studied its principles solely from 
motives of private pleasure, relaxation, or comfort. 
I allude to prejudices which may be felt, princi- 
pally by certain of my friends and neighbours; 
but if they are influenced by a Christian spirit, 
and are truly in earnest about the important in- 
terests of another world; let them remember, that 
it is the express injunction of our Saviour, ‘ to let 
‘our light shine before the world; for no man 
‘ lighteth a candle to put it under a bushel; but 
‘he putteth it on a candlestick, that it may give 
‘ light to all in the house.’ 

It is granted, that this injunction refers chiefly 
to good works, and concerns all Christians, private 
as well as public—simple as well as learned. But 
every man must endeavour to do good, with the 
means which God giveth him; and assuredly, know- 
ledge is the most powerful of all means of doing 
good. He, therefore, that is in possession of any 
truth which hath benefited himself, and may bene- 


fit others, is under as great a responsibility to com- 
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municate it to his neighbours, as the rich man is to 
communicate of his abundance to the poor. To 
do so, indeed, implies an assumption of superiority 
in certain respects, which might not formerly be 
visible to, and acknowledged by others. And there 
are not wanting common-place maxims, and general 
observations, about the vanity of self-appointed 
teachers, and moral reformers. 

The currency of such maxims is, indeed, an evi- 
dence that there is good ground for them, in many, 
perhaps in most instances; for the common sense 
of mankind is not easily imposed upon, for any 
length of time, by such things as can be subjected 
to the palpable appeal of their free observation and 
experience. But it is equally true, that there have 
been illustrious exceptions to these common-place 
remarks; and, in fact, most improvements in arts 
and sciences have been the result of such excep- 
tions. If we would judge fairly, therefore, it is 
not’ the pretence to an improvement or innovation 
abstractly considered, which should be viewed 
with that species of prejudice; but only the quali- 
fications of the person so pretending, and _ that 


again, can only be judged after a fair hearing. 
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But, perhaps, some of you may think, that on such 
a subject, and which has been canvassed these fif- 
teen hundred years, nothing more can be said, 
than has been said already; and, consequently, 
that one can have no motive for writing upon it, 
but to show his talents or his learning, (on the 
topic in question, ) all which may be proper enough 
in a professional man, whose utility and influence 
depend, in some measure, upon his character in 
that respect; but that such display is uncalled for 
in a private Christian. ‘To this I answer, that if 
the state of theological science were such, that 
it was obviously bringing forth ‘ those fruits of 
‘ righteousness, and love, and peace,’ in the Chris- 
tian world—by which, our Lord teacheth us, that 
we might be assured it was his ‘ uncorrupt’ — 
doctrine—then, there might be justice in the re- 
mark; but it is notorious that this is far from 
being the state of the matter, and consequently, 
the presumption is, that there is something yet 
wrong, or wanting. 3 

And further, when we reflect that Christians, 
and indeed mankind in general, have only emerged 


within a few centuries from a state of the grossest 
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ignorance and superstition—that the great apostacy 
was four or five centuries in ripening into maturity 
—that its reign continued for a thousand years or 
more—that the Disciples of Christ were foretold 
of it, and warned against it,—when we think of all 
this; the presumption that something is yet wrong, 
or something yet wanting, is in the highest degree 
probable. , | 

Now, who can tell from what quarter light may 
arise? ‘The Jews had some pretence for saying, 
‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth,’ be- 
cause Bethlehem was the place where the Prophets 
said, that the Messiah should be born. But we 
have no predictions, either respecting the places or 
persons from which the restored light of ‘ the latter 
‘day’ may emanate—I disclaim all pompous analogy 
respecting my own labours, in making this remark ; 
but the principle is clear. Further light must arise 
somewhere; and it is not for us to settle, by our 
preconceived and private prejudices, from whence, 
and from whom, it may come. If any one think it 
must come from those who have been called the 
‘ depositaries of religion,’ such necessity is contra- 
dicted by experience. The Christian world was 


principally indebted to Locke for establishing the 
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doctrine of Toleration; the influence of which has 
produced as great a moral reformation in the 
Church, as was produced by Luther and Calvin 
in the administration of its government. And if 
we were disposed to argue the question, of proba- 
bility, there are not wanting plausible reasons, by 
which an inference to the contrary, of the above- 
mentioned prejudice, might be supported. 

But, for my part, I have no objections to receive 
light from that quarter as readily as from another; 
and God will determine the matter in the course 
of his Providence, as it seemeth good in his sight. 
Only, let us have an unbiassed feeling ; and remem- 
ber, that neither our blessed Lord himself, nor his 
Apostles, belonged to the class of the Priests or 
the Levites. ‘This was no disparagement to these 
professional persons, neither to the Doctors of the 
Law, in their proper capacity; for He taught that 
they sat in Moses’ seat; and, what they said the 
people were to obey—even so with the rulers of 
the Christian Church; let them have the honour 
due to them. But Truth is greater than they, 
and ought to be reverenced, for it’s own sake, 


speak it who will. 
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Acting in this spirit, I have proceeded fearlessly 
in search of it, without caring to what it might 
lead, or among whom it would land me; but I 
have most anxiously avoided giving any offence to 
those from whom I have been obliged to differ; by 
any unfair representation of their opinions, or any 
harsh judgment of their character; knowing well 
how much a good disposition and temper between 
parties, leads to a good understanding about dis- 
puted matters. I think I have also guarded against 
the temptation of wishing to be singular; and have 
enjoyed great satisfaction in finding at last, that 
the most essential truths of Christianity are less 
disputed than overlooked—more forgotten than 
denied—among the multitude of those secondary 
and doubtful questions, which have so long time 
been agitated among Christians. 

Some who read this, may recollect that I for- 
merly published certain observations on similar 
topics. The reception they met with, was such as 
to encourage me to prosecute the following inves- 
tigation, and to present it also to the public. To 
certain of my former readers, this recollection may 


operate as a motive, to give a favourable ear to 
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what is now offered; others may feel a little pre- 
judice, according to their different sentiments of 
religion. But as a considerable time has now 
elapsed—as my own opinions have undergone 
some modification ; (not having been at that time 
maturely formed—nor fully developed, so far as they 
were formed,) and as the feeling and the state of 
parties, are somewhat different also; I could wish 
that this ‘Treatise (so far as its sentiments are con- 
cerned, ) may be judged for itself; and in reference, 
not to the controversies of that day, but to the 
present actual form, and proper tendency of my 


opinions. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Introductory View of the Subject and Argument. 


Havine been led to the conclusions set forth in 
_ this book, by an examination of the controversy 
between Dr. Priestley and Bishop Horsley, I am 
persuaded, that the clearest way of establishing my 
argument to the satisfaction of others, will be to 
proceed by the same process which occurred to 
myself in the investigation. For that purpose we 
begin by adverting to two facts, which, though 
they have been generally considered. inconsistent 
with each other, yet, in their real agreement, fur- 
nish the key by which the apparent discrepances 
of the Scripture testimony, on our subject, are ex- 
plained. } 
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The one thing is, the belief of the Unitarian 
doctrine by the Jews, and the continuation of this 
belief among the first proselytes of Christianity, 
who, being mostly Jews, or their proselytes, re- 
tained many national prejudices, and this among 
the rest, for a considerable time, even after the 
ascension of Christ. The term Unitarian, as thus 
applied to the Jews and first Christians, however, 
is to be taken in a more loose and general sense 
than as it is now applied to a specific sect or the- 
ory; it is only meant that they had no higher idea, 
as yet, of the person of Messiah or the Christ—no 
idea of his being a second person in the Trinity— 
an angelic spirit, or otherwise. 

_ The second fact is, the introduction of the doc- 
trine of our Saviour’s Divinity during the latter 
period of the Apostolic age, and its general preva- 
lence in the second century. 

To remove the impression which the fut men- 
tioned fact seems calculated to make against their 
doctrine, the advocates of the Trinitarian hypothe- 
sis have endeavoured to explain away or contro- 
vert the historical testimonies quoted in support of 
it; and the modern Unitarians or Socinians have 
shown the same disposition towards the evidence of 
the second fact. Some quotations from Priestley’s 
History of Early Opinions, which gave rise to this 
dispute, will best show the state of the case. Ad: 
verting to this subject, and endeavouring to esta- 
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blish the Unitarianism of the primitive Church, he 
is still embarrassed with the evidence of many of 
the early Fathers, who bordered on, or lived in the 
Apostolic age, having maintained a different sys- 
tem; but he endeavours to extricate himself from 
this difficulty, by alleging that those Fathers them- 
selves were involved in a still greater dilemma. _ 

© The whole nation of the Jews,’ he says, ‘ having 
‘been so well grounded in the great doctrine of 
‘ the divine unity, ever since their return from the 
‘ Babylonish captivity, and their attachment to it 
‘having been strengthened continually, as the 
‘whole of their history shows; especially in con- 
‘ sequence of their persecution by Antiochus Epi- 
‘phanes, and during their subjection to the Ro- 
‘mans, in which their utter abhorrence of every 
‘ thing having the appearance of idolatry is seen on 
‘all occasions; and this being well known to, and 
‘ allowed by all the Christian Fathers, it could not 
‘ but, even in our idea, require the greatest caution 
‘and address to teach them (the Jews) any doc- 
‘trine that could be ‘construed into an infringe- 
‘ ment of it. 

‘ That the doctrine of the divinity of Christ had 
‘this appearance, those Fathers themselves ac- 
‘ knowledged, when they supposed that Moses and 
‘the Prophets could not teach it, lest it should 
‘have given the Jews a pretence to relapse into 
‘ the worship of many gods. 

| C2 
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‘They could not imagine that this difficulty 
‘ would be at all removed by the doctrine of Jesus 
‘being the Messiah, because it was well known to 
‘them, that the Jews expected no more than a 
‘ Man for their Messiah. Here then,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ was a great dilemma, in which the Chris- 


‘ tian Fathers, advocates for the pre-existence and 
‘divinity of Christ, found themselves. Ac- 
‘cordingly, in their accounts of the preaching of 
‘our Saviour and his Apostles, they had recourse 
‘to the supposition, that the greatest possible cau- 
‘tion was used, and that this cautious proceeding 
‘was continued, even till after the death of the 
‘ Apostles; so that the doctrines of the pre-exis- 
‘tence and divinity of Christ, were not fully dis- — 
‘ covered till the publication of the Gospel of John, 
‘ which was one of the last of all the books of the 
‘New Testament—the knowledge of those great 
‘ doctrines having been confined to the Apostles 
‘and leading Christians only. 

This hypothesis of the Fathers respecting the 
silence of our Saviour and his Apostles az first, on 
the subject of his Divinity, from a principle of cau- 
tion and concerted expedience, he adds, ‘ is the 
‘most improbable that was, perhaps, ever formed, 
‘to account for any fact whatever; and yet I do 
‘not know that the Christian Fathers could have 
‘ done any better, consistently with their own the- 
‘ory. Let their successors, who are equally inte- 
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‘ rested in the solution of the problem, do better 
‘ if they can.’* 

Now, supposing the facts of this statement, in- 
dependent of the explanation, to be correct in sub- 
stance, it appears that, if the evidence of the Jews 
and first proselytes to Christianity having been 
Unitarians, is so decisive that the Fathers could — 
not directly deny it, but could only account for it 
by a particular hypothesis; so, the evidence of 
some of the earliest Fathers having been decided 
believers in the divinity of Christ, and of the Apos- 
tle John having, at the least, given more counte- 
nance to that doctrine than any other preceding 
writer in the New Testament; this is likewise so 
decisive, that Dr. Priestley cannot controvert it. 
In the course of his work he indeed endeavours to 
account for, and explain the fact, by the supposi- 
tion that the change which unquestionably took 
place in the general sentiments of the Church was 
effected by the introduction of Gentile proselytes, 
who endeavoured to explain Christianity, as far as 
possible, in a way agreeable to the speculations of 
Plato, or of the oriental Philosophy, respecting the 
divine Logos, the creator of the world, &c. 

How far his hypothesis may be true, in whole or 
in part, I do not, in the first instance, inquire, be- 
cause he himself seems willing to rest the question 


* Hist. Early Op. Book iii. Ch, ii. 
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on the solution of his opponent’s problem. ‘ When 
‘was it that the Jews, to whom the gospel was 
‘ preached, were taught that Christ had pre-ex- 
‘ isted—that he was the Logos of God—the maker 
‘ of the world under God—or properly God him- 
‘self? Was it in our Saviour’s own life time? Was 
‘it at the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost? Or 
‘ was it at a later period of the gospel history? If 
‘no trace can be perceived of any such discovery 
‘in any period of the gospel history, an argument 
‘may be drawn from such consideration, highly 
‘ unfavourable to the doctrine of Christ having any 
‘nature superior to that of man. Considera- 
‘ tioris of this kind, if they occur to him, no person 
‘ who thinks at all, can absolutely neglect, so as to 
‘ satisfy himself with having no hypothesis on the 
‘subject. We certainly find the Apostles, as well 
‘as the rest of the Jews, without any knowledge 
‘ of the divinity of Christ, at first, while they lived 
‘and conversed with him, asa Man; so, if ever 
‘they became acquainted with it, there must have 
‘been a time, when it was either discovered by 
‘them, or made known to them, and the effects of 
‘the acquisition, or the communication of extra- 
‘ ordinary knowledge are, in general, proportionally 
“ conspicuous.’ ) 
‘It is therefore not only a curious, but a serious 
*‘ and important question, When it was introduced 
‘and by what steps? I have answered it upon 
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‘my hypothesis of its being an znnovation and. cor- 
‘ruption of the Christian doctrine; let others do 
‘the same upon the idea of its being an essential 
‘ part of it.’ 

Now, this is precisely what I am going to at- 
tempt. 

_ Dr. Horsley, in, his ivactiieoconee mach Priestley, 
upon the general subject of the opinions of the 
primitive Church, evades this question, by contend- 
ing that he is not bound to answer it; because, he 
says, it is enough for him to have shown, that the 
doctrine of our Saviour’s Divinity was taught and 
believed in the Apostolic age; but when, or how, 
or in what part of Scripture it is revealed more 
particularly he does not care. He is content that 
the doctrine is to be found in the Scriptures, as a 
whole, and that it was believed by Christians in 
the Apostolic age. 

He seems to be aware, however, that if there 
was any proof or presumption that. the doctrine 
of Christ’s Divinity was not taught or believed 
at first, in the manner which it was done after- 
wards, that the question would have become of 
importance. Under such circumstance he admits, 
‘ That a question might indeed arise which might 
‘be of difficult solution; why was the doctrine 
‘for a certain time kept back?? And again, ‘If 
‘no positive proof were extant that the deity of 
‘ Christ was an article of faith among the jirst 
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‘ Christians; the difficulty of assigning the precise 
‘time when the Apostles were first made ac- 
‘quainted with it, might be something of an 
‘objection against the antiquity of the doctrine 
‘and against its truth.’ (Letter XII. to Priestley.) 

Now it appears to many, that there is at least 
a pretty strong presumption, if not positive proof, 
that the doctrine was not known to, or taught by 
the Apostles at first, in the manner it was done 
afterwards, and even Horsley himself, upon other 
occasions, admits the case to be so. ‘ In the first 
‘public sermons of the Apostles (says he) ad-— 
‘dressed to the unbelieving multitude, they were 
‘content to maintain—that Jesus whom the Jews 
‘had crucified was risen from the dead, without 
‘ touching his divinity otherwise than in remote 
‘allusions. But to suppose that they carried their 
‘converts no greater length, is to suppose that 
‘their private instructions, were not more parti- 
‘ cular than their public.’ (Letter XI.) 

He alludes here to a practice which is known 
to have prevailed in the ages immediately suc- 
ceeding the Apostles, of dividing the converts or 
disciples into different classes, and keeping some 
doctrines secret from the one, which were taught 
to the other; but we have no proof that this 
practice was grounded upon Apostolic authority. 
‘On the contrary, I shall have occasion afterwards 
to show, that the earliest private letters of the 
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Apostles to the Churches, were equally silent on 
the subject of our Saviour’s Divinity. 

The fact, therefore, of the silence of the Apos- 
tles at jirst, and stated above by the Bishop him- 
self, is at variance with his assertion to the con- 
trary in other parts of his Letters. 

In disputing also about the proper translation 
of a passage from Athanasius, he contends that 
the term which Priestley would render caution, 
and which, under the circumstances of the case, 
would imply something of cunning and meanness, 
ought to be rendered good reasons, and rather 
implied sagacity or prudence on the part of the 
Apostles, viz. ‘In not divulging the doctrine of 
‘the proper divinity of Christ at the first. In 
this reasoning the fact is again admitted, on the 
authority of Athanasius. 

With such grounds of presumption, or evidence, 
therefore, of the fact, it would certainly have been 
much more satisfactory to Horsley, and advan- 
tageous to his cause, if he could have admitted 
it frankly, and then accounted for it, instead of 
evading it, or explaining it away, for fear of the 
consequences. 

Iam not aware of any other writer, since the 
time of Priestley, having paid particular attention 
to these questions of his; but if there should have 
been any, it is not probable that we shall have 
adopted (unknown to each other) exactly the same 
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arguments and illustrations; and, at any rate, my 
object being not merely to reply to Dr. Priestley 
in this instance, but to apply the principles upon 
which I solve the question to various matters 
affecting this and other religious doctrines in 
general, I think I have sufficient reason to believe 
that my design has not yet been anticipated. 

In the manner of conducting this inquiry, it is 
intended to appeal only to such arguments -and 
authorities as are easily accessible and understood, 
thereby to bring the subject out of the clouds of 
learning and verbal criticism, in which it has been 
too much involved. Far be it from me to depre- 
ciate the value of learning and criticism in gen- 
eral, or their particular subserviency to the science 
of theology. But it is chiefly, or only, where the 
learned agree, that the people can receive any 
practical benefit from their labours. Thus, they 
agree, in all things material, regarding translating. 
the Scriptures from the original into modern lan- 
guages. They agree in the most important facts 
and circumstances of the Christian history; and, 
in this general agreement, the people have the 
same sufficient grounds of belief in the truth of 
Christianity which the learned themselves have, 
in the genuineness and correctness of those more * 
recondite materials on which they rest as autho- 
rities. 

The authenticity of manuscripts, the authority 
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of lexicons, the truth of historical records, are all 
matters generally as remote from the personal 
knowledge of the learned moderns, as the know- 
ledge of Greek and Hebrew is from the body of 
the people. ‘They must trust to those that went 
before them, and to the general consent of persons 
better informed than themselves, concerning de- 
tails which it is impossible for any single human 
mind to attain in a life, or to retain in his memory. 
The principles of belief in the two cases, and the 
right of each to reason upon what is sufficiently 
authenticated to them, are exactly the same. 

Do we wish to write a book for general use, or 
only for the learned? Is the matter of it, of serious 
importance to all, or only of curiosity and research 
to some? In the one case, we ought to appeal to 
principles and facts, which all can understand and 
know—in the other, it is enough to address the 
proper judges in their own style and language, 
and. certainly these learned discussions, so far as 
they ultimately bring about an agreement about 
any particular fact, add to the stock of general 
knowledge; but it isirrational to expect the people 
to sit like a jury and decide on the special pleadings 
of such disp utants—and equally so to attach them- 
selves to the first, under whose influence they may 
happen to fall, by the mere accidents of education, 
of residence, or connexion. 

Now, is the doctrine of the constitution of our 
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Saviour’s personal character an important and 
essential part of Christianity? I believe it is; and 
if so, it must be sufficiently and clearly revealed in 
those parts of Scripture respecting the rendering 
of which there is no dispute; for otherwise, Chris- 
tianity could never be a popular religion, it could 
not be a revelation or a religion adapted to the 
capacities and means of knowledge which the 
people enjoy. But if any thing is distinctly as- 
serted in the Bible it is this, that Christ addressed 
his discourses to the common people, and expected 
that they should understand and be the judges of 
his doctrine. 

Agreeably to these views, our arguments shall 
be those of a popular description, our authorities 
such as are undisputed and of easy access. . Or 
if there be occasion to refer to authors less gene- 
rally known, it shall be in cases where their testi- 
mony is rather unfavourable to their own preju- 
dices. Then, if we find a Socinian author admitting 
some fact, or expressing some sentiment, which is 
apparently favourable to the Trinitarian argument, 
it may be safely concluded to be correct; and in 
the same manner with a Trinitarian bearing testi- 
mony favourable to his opponent. In such cases 
the evidence of one witness is sufficient, without 
giving ourselves the trouble of verifying it by the 
agreement of the other party. | 

Having alluded to the opinions of certain par- 
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ties in my title page, it may be proper, in this 
place to observe, that in referring to them or 
other parties, the terms of their designations shall 
be used in their common acceptation. ‘To several 
individuals and societies they are sometimes not 
accurately applied, and their systems admit of 
various modifications; but our concern is not with 
individual persons and societies, but with prevail- 
ing sentiments. In this sense, the Socinian theory ~ 
denotes the mere humanity of Christ—having no- 
thing divine or supernatural about him, except 
his mission, authority, and inspiration—greater 
in point of degree—but similar in kind to that of 
the prophets in general.* The Arian system rests 
on a belief of the pre-existence of Christ, as some 
glorious, yet subordinate, Spirit employed by the 
Almighty in the moral government—perhaps in 
the creation of this world. The Trinitarian insists 
on an abstract division of the Godhead into three 
separate persons, having existed so from eternity, 


* The adherents to this Theory are frequently called Unitarians, and 
they, themselves prefer that appellation. And although they are not 
exclusively entitled to that name, (others believing also in their own way 
in the Unity of God,) yet in some cases, one is obliged to use that term; 
as designating the same thing, for instance, in speaking of the Jews and 
the first Christians, it would be absurd to call them Socinians, and yet our 
meaning might be, that in substance they entertained the Socinian doctrine 
concerning our Saviour’s person. We have, therefore, already used the 
word Unitarian as synonymous to Socinian, and may do so again. The 
reader who knows the state of parties, will not be misled by this; but it 
requires sometimes to be kept in mind. 
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and one of whom, the second person, was incar- 
nated, and personally united to, the man Jesus. 
The modern Swedenborgians entertain an opinion 
similar to what has been ascribed (perhaps not 
accurately) to the ancient Sabellians, viz. that 
the Father Almighty was personally incarnated 
in Jesus Christ. 

The advocates of each of these systems have 
numerous lists of Scripture texts, by which they 
defend their opinions; they have circumstances 
to urge in recommendation of them, and objec- 
tions to make against one another. A neutral 
and candid spectator of their contests, might per- 
haps think, that if there had not been something 
plausible in each of the systems, there could not 
have been such a long standing, and apparently 
irreconcilable difference among Christians on the 
subject. Indeed, if such a person were only to 
judge from the number of texts quoted on each 
side—from the weight of criticism by which their 
arguments are enforced, and thcir objections ob- 
viated—and from the authority of great names 
engaged in the support of all, he might find it 
really puzzling as a mere literary question to 
determine. 

The thing, however, really wanted, is some prin- 
ciple by which the apparently contradictory testi- 
mony of Scripture on this subject can be accounted 
for or explained. Such a principle will be found 
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to arise out of the fact which I am about to esta- 
blish, viz. That the Apostles without having 
formed any such precise systems as were after- 
wards adopted, yet they were, at different periods 
of time, under the impression of different opinions 
—first, s¢milar to the Unitarians—and afterwards 
to the Arians and Trinitarians.* The difference, 
therefore, of the terms in which they describe 
our Lord’s person and character, is to be ac- 
counted for by the period at which they preached, 
or wrote; and if we can succeed in tracing the 
manner whereby, and the extent to which, their 
sentiments underwent a change, we shall have a 
mode of weighing and balancing the different 
testimonies of Scripture, without arraying them 
in hostile numbers against each other, or wrang- 
ling about the translation and interpretation of 
particular texts. 

Let all parties keep their own list undisputed, 
or granted as favourable to their views. ‘The sub- 
straction or addition of a few texts from, or to, 
the respective lists, by the dint of criticism, is of 


* J have used the expression similar, especially as applicable to the two 
last; because I do not mean to insinuate that the Apostles had any idea of 
the nice distinctions and definitions of after ages. The truth is, that their 
sentiments rose, indeed, gradually, and even by distinct steps from the 
simple idea of the humanity of their Master, to his Divinity generally, 
first in a lower and then in a higher sense; in which respect their language 
at the different periods appears favourable to the different systems, but as to 
technical definitions and phrases they never thought of them, 
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little importance. The main question is, by whom, 
at what time, and upon what occasion, any given 
text is written, and this will decide at once its 
relative importance in the scale of evidence to ue 
received on the subject. 

Thus I have given a summary view of the ob- 
ject and plan of my argument; let us now pro- 
ceed to its first regular stage. 


CHAPTER IT. 


oy the Opinions of the Jews regarding the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the Character of Messiah. 


Tue Jews were Unveitians. This is generally 
admitted, even by ‘Trinitarians themselves; but 
as a contrary opinion has been maintained by 
some, and as this fact forms the basis of our argu- 
ment, it may be proper to point out the grounds 
on which it is established. It is true, they were not 
-Unitarians in the sense in which the term is now 
used. ‘They did not bear testimony to the Unity 
of God, in opposition to any prevailing doctrine 
of a ‘Trinity. It was in opposition to the Heathen 
doctrine of Polytheism, that they were originally 
instructed in, and at length became zealous advo- 
cates for the Unity of God. 

Still however, this very circumstance affords of 
itself a strong presumption, that they never viewed 
the subject (of the Divine Unity) but in the simplest 
and most unqualified sense of the term. Of what 
utility could the mere abstract knowledge of the 
Divine Essence—or its modes of existence and 
operation, be, while it had no practical bearing 
upon the interests and duty of men? It is the 


connexion of the subject with the character and 
D 
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offices of Christ which brings the matter home to 
our business and our bosoms. Without that, it 
were nothing to us, and we may presume that 
when God condescends to reveal any thing con- © 
cerning himself to the children of men, it will not 
be merely to gratify our curiosity, but to form the _ 
ground of some claim which may affect our duty 
and our happiness. 

But the Jews were totally ignorant of any rela- 
tion in which they stood toward a second person 
in the Godhead. Not one single individual among 
them had the least idea of the proper character 
and offices of Christ when he appeared. With 
such a people, therefore, any information respect- — 
ing the Trinity would not only have been lost 
upon them; but would have been liable to such 
misconstruction as might have defeated the general 
end of their institution, viz. the preservation of 
the knowledge of onE Gop in opposition to Hea- 
then Polytheism. 

If it be argued that this ignorance of the Jews 
respecting the character of Messiah at the time of 
his appearing, was owing to their having departed 
from the original purity of the faith of their fore- 
fathers; or, at least, to the influence of prejudices, 
respecting a temporal reign, being stronger at that 
period,’ and causing them to overlook and misin- 
pret their own Scriptures, which clearly testified 
otherwise: concerning him. I reply, that-it is 
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sufficient for my argument, if the Jews who lived 
at the advent of Messiah were ignorant of his true 
character and divinity, whatever the patriarchs 
and prophets might have made known. And this 
consideration saves us the trouble of investigating 
the matter further as regards the intrinsic doc- 
trine of the Old Testament, or the understanding 
which the older Jews might have concerning it.* 
Another ground for the supposition of the Jews 
having some knowledge of the Trinity, rests on 
the circumstance of certain literary persons among 
them, about the time of our Saviour’s coming, | 
having adopted the Platonic speculations on that 
subject, and accommodated them to the explana- 
tion of the facts related in the Old Testament, 
respecting the creation of the world, and the ap- 
pearance of God under the Patriarchal and Mosaic 
dispensations. But the reply to this is similar. 
It is no matter what certain philosophizing Jews 
might think or say on the subject; the question 
is, did the people at large, or even any percep- 
tible number of them, embrace such opinions ? 
There is no such proof. On the contrary, the 
presumption is all against this supposition. Was 
it ever pretended that the Greeks in general, or 


* T am satisfied, in my own mind, that they never had any idea of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead; but the proof of this being quite un- 
necessary, for our present purpose, is better omitted. 
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even the philosophers in general, became Trini- 
tarians in consequence of Plato’s speculations 
about the Deity? And if this did not happen 
among them who had no prejudice against, but 
rather in favour of, a plurality of Gods, (or what 
might appear such,) was it likely to happen among 
the Jews? Besides, it is by no means certain that 
when Philo, the greatest of the Platonizing Jews, 
spoke of the Logos of God, and even called it 
his Son, that he meant a proper and permanent 
person, much less that this person was to be in- 
carnated in the Messiah. 

The positive proof, however, is so decisive that 
we need no longer occupy our time with the pre- 
sumptive evidences. ‘The Jews themselves at this 
day, sturdily deny that they entertain any such 
idea of the Deity, or that their ancestors ever did. 
On the contrary, it is one of the greatest grounds 
of offence to them, and of their strongest preju- 
dice against Christianity, and seems to have been 
so from the earliest times. 

If they did believe in the Trinity when Jesus 
of Nazareth laid claim to the character of Messiah, 
what could have induced them, since, to abandon 
and abhor the doctrine? If the offence (which 
Horsley* admits) that the Jewish people in the 


* Letter XII. 
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first centuries took against the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Divinity had been owing solely to the 
circumstance of his crucifixion and mean birth, 
they would have adhered still more keenly to their 
own original sense of the divinity and dignity of 
the Messiah, and have urged the above circum- 
stances, as being incompatible with it. They would 
have been confirmed in their belief and assertion 
of the Trinity, and have become as remarkable 
for their zeal in its support as they now are for 
the strict and literal Unity. In proportion as the 
Christians seemed to degrade the second person 
of the ‘Trinity, they would have asserted and mag- 
nified his character. ‘To suppose the contrary is 
no less absurd than to suppose, that the Jews 
would abandon their expectation of a Messiah 
because Jesus of Nazareth had claimed the office; 
or that they would have denied the inspiration of 
those prophets to whom he appealed in support 
of his claim. 

This were a strange sort of personal antipathy, 
but the theory is so inconsistent, that the whole 
supposition of their having abandoned their own 
original doctrine of the ‘Trinity, out of hatred to 
the Christians for adopting it, is absurd, and we 
must abide by the testimony of the Jews them- 
selves, that they believe no such doctrine, nor ever 
did. , 

‘ The Christians and the Jews, (says Basnage, 
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‘ their historian, and himself a Trinitarian,) sepa- 
‘rate at the second step in religion. For after 
‘ having adored together one Gop, absolutely per- 
‘fect, they find immediately after, the abyss of 
«the Trinity which entirely separates them. ‘The 
‘ Jew considers three persons as three Gods. ‘This 
‘tritheism shocks him. ‘The Christian, who be- 
‘lieves the Unity of one God, thinks that the 
‘Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are this 
‘ God, and are entitled to the same worship. It is 
‘impossible to reconcile such opinions, although 

‘there have been theologians bold enough to 
‘attempt it.” And again, ‘ The Jews will never 
‘be convinced, by endeavouring to persuade them 
‘that they (already) believe what they do not 

‘believe, and that they do not oppose the doctrine 
‘ of the Trinity, while it is the principal object of 
‘ their blasphemies.’* 

But we have still more direct evidence than the 
testimony of modern Jews, or their historians. 
In the Gospels, where we have an opportunity of 
seeing the opinions and prejudices of the Jews 
then living, and bearing directly on the question— 
in them, we have clear evidence that they had 
no idea of the divinity of the Messiah in the sense 
we now ascribe to the term. 


* Basnage Hist. Lib. IV. cap. iii. sect. 1. quoted by Priestley, Book 
IIT. cap. i. 
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They indeed applied the title Son of God to 
him; but this, as we shall afterwards see, by no 
means conveyed the same idea to the Jews and 
first Christians, which it usually does to us, who 
have adopted it as the proper name of the Second 
Person. We will confine ourselves, however, 
for the present, to the intrinsic and strict evi- 
dence of the passages to be quoted. 

Matth. xxvi. 63. ‘And the high priest an- 
‘swered and said unto Jesus, I adjure thee by 
‘the living God, that thou tell us, whether thou 
‘be the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith unto 
‘him, Thou hast said (it). Nevertheless, I say 
‘unto thee, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
‘ Man, sitting on the right hand of power, and 
‘ coming in the clouds of heaven.’ 

In the parallel passage, Mark gives our Lod's 
answer more explicitly, ‘ I am.’—-And Luke adds 
these words, ‘ of God,’ to the phrase ‘ right hand 
‘ of power.’ 

Two distinct things are here to be noticed. First, 
Jesus acknowledges himself to be the Christ, the 
Son of God. Second, he affirms, that though 
appearances were against him, that hereafter they 
should see him (the Son of Man, he now styles 
himself,) sitting on the right hand of God, and 
coming in the clouds—expressions which, being 
borrowed from Daniel, and used by Jesus himself 
upon some other occasions, distinctly in reference 
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to the day of judgment, imply, that he was to be 
the Judge of the world. This was saying more in 
his reply than was asked of him; and when the 
high priest rent his clothes, and accused him of 
blasphemy, it must have been in reference to the 
second thing which he asserted, which appears to 
have come by surprise upon the high priest, and 
occasioned his sudden agitation. 

There was no ground for accusing him of blas- 
phemy, simply for asserting that he was the Christ, 
or Messiah. If the Jews did not believe him, 
they might have condemned him as an impostor, 
~ but could not as a blasphemer. ‘The accusation 

of the high priest, was exactly like that of the 
people on some former occasions, when our Lord 
forgave sins, and said, he was One with the 
Father. They accused him of blasphemy, saying, 
‘ Who can forgive sins, but God only,’ and < for 
‘a good work we stone thee not; but because 
‘thou being a man makest thyself equal with 
‘God.’ Having no idea of the spiritual nature 
of Messiah’s kingdom, they neither understood 
that it belonged to his office to forgive sins, -or to 
judge the world at the last day, and so to claim 
divine honours. It signifies nothing, that the 
texts of Daniel, whose words are quoted, do 
plainly enough refer to Messiah, and should have 
taught them better. It was in this’ instance, as 
with those passages which might have taught 
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them that he was to suffer and die. Their 
national prejudices, about a temporal reign, blind- 
ed them to all those views which are so obvious 
to us. 

Whatever other ideas they formed of the Messiah 
it was at least an undisputed and clear point with 
the Jews, that he was to be a man—of the seed of 
Abraham—the son of David—born in Bethlehem. 
It could never be alleged, therefore, among them 

as blasphemy of any one, that he being a man, 
‘made himself the Messiah. 

John the Baptist was thought by many, for some 
time, to be the Christ, and when the question was 
put him, ‘ He confessed and denied not, but con- 
fessed, I am not the Christ.’ It was not thought 
strange by the people that he might be the Christ. 
Nor was he accused of any inconsistency, much 
less blasphemy, when he openly testified of Jesus 
at his baptism, that he was the Son of God. In 
the same manner, the circumstance of his being 
a man never staggered the faith of Nathaniel, nor 
of his disciples, of his being at the same time the 
Son of God and the King of Israel. 

_ Even among those who did not as yet believe 
in him, it was gravely argued whether he was the 
Christ or not, and although we are apt to speak of 
the meanness of his birth; yet it does not appear 
that the Jews attached the same humiliating ideas 
to the circumstance of a mechanic. The place, 
not the circumstances, of his birth were objected 
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to by some, and the history of their kings and their 
prophets led them less to regard a man’s rank as the 
ground or proof of a divine mission than his works. 
‘When Christ cometh shall he do greater works 
‘than this man;’ and even those who were not 
contented with the works which he performed, 
sought no more than ‘a sign from heaven,’— 
some other miracle to which they were partial.* 

In no point of view, therefore, can we account 
for the high priest’s exclamation, upon the suppo- 
sition of its referring merely to the avowal of Jesus 
being the Christ—the Son of God; but under- 
standing it as referring to the second part of his 
reply, in which he asserted his office of Judge of 
the world, it is easy of explanation. 

The accusation of the high priest, however, 
will be still more distinctly comprehended by ana- 
lyzing, a little more minutely, some of the parallel 
instances, inwhich he had been accused in the same 
manner by the people. John x. 24. ‘ Then came 
‘the Jews round about him, and said unto him, 
‘ How long dost thou make us to doubt? If thou 
‘be the Christ, tell us plainly. Jesus answered 
‘them, I told you, and ye believed not: the works 
‘ that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness 
‘of me.’ Here is the same question asked by 
the people, and with no apparent intention of 


* The remark of the Samaritan woman is to the same purpose. ‘Come, 
‘see a man who told me all things ever I did. Is not this the Christ? 
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entrapping him into a confession. He had indeed 
been a little shy in proclaiming himself openly, 
before the people, for which different good reasons 
have been assigned, and among others, lest they 
should ‘ take him by force to make him king,’— 
a circumstance which was always associated with 
their ideas of the Messiahship. Keeping this in 
view, our Lord’s answer upon this occasion to the 
people was nearly as positive in the affirmative, 
(of his being the Messiah,) as to the high priest; 
and would have afforded a sufficient handle to 
them to have accused him, if that had been their 
object, or if any accusation could have been 
founded upon the simple avowal of his official 
character. He says he had told them already, 
and appealed to his works—for what? Certainly 
for proof that he was the Christ. 

To all this, they said nothing. Wishing, how- 
ever, (as his manner was), to draw them from the 
gross conceptions of his character and kingdom, 
to the real cause of their not having believed 
in him, he proceeds in his discourse till he arrives 
at the expression, ‘I and my Father are one.’ 
Then the Jews took up stones to stone him, and 
being asked the reason of their violence, they 
state it to be ‘ for blasphemy, and because that 
‘thou being a man, makest thyself God,’ plainly 
referring to the expression he had used concerning 
his Father. 

However, upon his offering an explanation of 
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this obnoxious expression, and appealing to their 
own Scriptures, they suspended their rage. His 
argument is, that the Scriptures style certain offi- 
cial persons Gods, and how much more might 
he—the Anointed—the Christ be called the Son 
of God. So far they listen to his apology with 
patience. There was nothing in this, although 
it evidently assumed that he was the Christ, in- 
consistent with their own principles. But when 
he proceeds again to appeal to his works—to in- 
troduce the name of the Father, and at last to 
come round to the former point, and to insist 
that they ought to infer from his works ‘ that the 
‘ Father is in me, and I in the Father,’ therefore 
they sought again ‘ to take him; but he escaped 
out of their hands.’ 

The same remarks apply to John v. 18. vii. 59. 
and other passages, which it is unnecessary to 
quote and illustrate particularly. 

Upon the whole, I trust, it is abundantly plain 
that the Jews were Unitarians, and had formed 
no idea of their Messiah or the Christ being a 
Divine Person, in the sense which Christians now 
apply that title to him. We proceed next to 
show, that these sentiments and prejudices of the 
Jews continued to influence the minds of the 
disciples of our Lord, during the whole term of 
his abode on the earth with them, and even, 
though in a lesser degree, for a long period after 
the resurrection. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of the Opinions of the Apostles during the early period of 
their Ministry, particularly as manifested in the history 
of the three first written Evangelists, and the Acts. 


Tur Apostles being Jews, and subject, as we 
know, in other instances, to all the prejudices of 
their countrymen, and to their false conception of 
the character and offices of Messiah, had formed 
no other idea of him, at least during his abode on 
the Earth, than what was common among the Jews. 
‘The general belief of the Jews, at that time,’ 
says Dr. Campbell, a Trinitarian, ‘ was, that the 
* Messiah would be a much greater man than Da- 
‘ vid—a mighty conqueror, and even an universal 
‘ monarch—the sovereign of the kings of the earth, 
‘ who was to subdue all nations and render them 
‘ tributary to the chosen people. Yet they still 
. supposed him to be a mere man, possessed of no 
‘higher nature than that which he derived from 
‘his earthly progenitors.’* 

This candid critic makes the above observation, 
in speaking of the meaning of the term, Lord, as 
used in ancient and modern times. He shows 


* Prelim. Dissertations. Word, Kurios—Lord. 
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that wherever that word is used by one person, 
speaking of, or to another, that it implies a relative 
superiority in the person addressed—in age, autho- 
rity, condition of life, or accidental situation; but 
it implied no absolute rank or dignity. ‘The su- 
bordinate person in these relations, might, and 
usually did, apply this, or equal titles, to their rela- 
tive superior; but it would have been considered 
as obstreperous for the superior in age or con- 
nexion, to have done so to the inferior, however 
high the rank or worth of the latter in the general 
scale of society, or in relation ¢o others. Hence, 
the force of our Saviour’s argument with the Pha- 
risees about the character of Messiah. ‘ If the 
‘ Messiah were David’s son, would David call him 
‘Lord.’ ‘To this none of them could answer, and 
from this, also, it is manifest that they had no idea 
of the divinity of Messiah. 

By the same argument, our learned critic pro- 
ceeds to prove, that in giving our Saviour the title 
of Lord, neither the people, nor the Apostles had 
the idea of ascribing any higher honour than what 
was due to any Prophet; because they addressed it 
to one who, on account of his miraculous works, © 
was entitled, according to common courtesy, to 
this mark of respect. from them. 

‘The utmost that can, with truth, be affirmed 
‘ of the multitude,’ he continues, ‘is, that they be- 
‘ lieved him to be a Prophet. And even those who, 
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‘in process of time, came to think him the Mes- 
‘ siah, never formed a conception of any character, 
‘belonging to that title, superior to that of an 
‘earthly sovereign—or of any nature superior to 
‘human. Nay, that the Apostles themselves, 
‘before his resurrection, had no higher notion, 
‘it were easy to show. For although the title 
‘that is given to him, is the same that is given to 
‘ God, yet it is not peculiarly so, as with the Eng- 
‘lish term; but is the common compellation of 
‘ civility given, not only to every stranger, but al- 
‘most to every man of a decent appearance, by 
‘ those whose station does not place them in an evi- 
‘ dent superiority; in which respects it is equiva- 
‘lent to the modern term, Sir,’ and he translates 
it accordingly. And again, ‘ Now nothing can be 
- €more manifest, that, in those days, the ideas of the 
_ © Apostles themselves were far inferior to what we 
‘ entertain,’ regarding the person of Christ. 

This observation is confirmed, by the knowledge 
we have of the Apostles being so much attached to 
Jewish prejudices, in other respects. If even after 
the resurrection, and their intercourse with him in 
that state, they still harboured the idea of a temporal 
reign, and inquired of him ‘if he would, at this 
‘time, restore the kingdom of Israel,’ we may be 
sure that they had not yet conceived any very 
sublime idea, even of the office, much less of the 
person of Messiah. Let us keep this in view, and 
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remember, that a prejudice so strongly inwoven in 
their minds, could not be overcome without some 
visible effects, nor even first in order, of the many 
which adhered to them. I will afterwards point 
out when it took place; but it was not for a con- 
siderable time, and there is no trace of it in the 
Acts of the Apostles, nor in the selection which 
the first Evangelists made of the actions and dis- 
courses of our Lord.* 

It has been a pretty general opinion, that what- 
ever of ignorance or prejudice remained adhering 
to the character of the Apostles, was removed by 
the gifts and power of the Holy Spirit, bestowed 
at, and after the day of Pentecost. And, no doubt, 
much was then effected. All their illusions about 
an earthly reign were dispelled, and they were fully 
convinced, that the throne of David, promised to 
the Messiah, was not to be at Jerusalem, but ‘ on 
‘the right hand of God in the heavens.’ They 
now comprehended that his office was to subdue 
the spirits, not the bodies of men—to give repen- 
tance, the remission of sins, and eternal life to his 
subjects—not the spoils and possessions of their 
worldly enemies. Still, however, a great deal of 


* This is meant comparatively with John’s Gospel. There are traces 
of his divinity to be found in these Gospels; but they occur only incidentally, 
the idea does not seem to have been present to the minds of these Evange- 
lists, as it was to John’s. 
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their national prejudices remained; their attach- 
ment to the Law of Moses, and the idea of an ex- 
clusive religion, into the privileges of which Gen- 
tile proselytes might indeed be admitted, as was 
allowed, even under the old dispensation, but which 
was not to be extended over all the world, without 
preference of country or people. 

Neither miraculous conversions, nor special mis- 
sions, as in the case of Paul—nor express revela- 
tions, as in the case of Peter, in addition to all 
their general instructions and knowledge, were 
adequate for a season, to root out their inveterate 
prejudices. And where they durst not disobey 
their positive orders, they yet performed them with 
hesitation and reluctance. Peter dissembled be- 
fore his countrymen, and affected scruples about 
eating with the Gentiles; and Paul, though espe- 
cially appointed the Apostle of the Gentiles, durst 
not openly avow it, but communicated, privately 
at first, with the other Apostles at Jerusalem, on 
the subject. Although the tenor of the Apostolic 
commission distinctly ran in these terms, ‘ to teach 
- € all nations,’ yet, for many years, the preaching of 
the Gospel was entirely confined to Judea; and all 
the converts continued to observe the Law of Moses. 
The Apostles might, in some degree, be fortified in 
this prejudice, and justified in their own eyes, by the 
instructions of their Master to ¢arry for a certain 


time, till they were endued with power from on 
E 
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high, and to begin at Jerusalem ; but not content 
with observing this, they manifested every disposi- 
tion to continue there, and to confine their minis- 
trations to their countrymen; at least, to connect 
Christ and Moses together, till they were forced, 
_ by the course of Providence and positive orders, to 
fulfil their original commission. It was not till af- 
ter the general meeting, or council of the whole © 
Apostles and Elders, and their solemn decision, in 
concurrence with the church at Jerusalem, and 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost—it was not 
till then, about fifteen years after the Resurrection, 
that this inveterate prejudice was fully overcome* 
—a prejudice which, according to the arguments 
of Paul, in his Epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians, if it had been persisted in, and yielded to, 
would have entirely destroyed the most essential 
principles of Christianity. Now, if it required all 
this time, and all these means, to make them fully 
understand these elementary principles—these 
comparatively ‘ earthly things,’ how much more 
difficult would it be to open the understandings of 
the first Christians in general, to the admission of 
- *heavenly things?’ of things more sublime and re- 


* It was then overcome in the minds of the Apostles, but it continued, 
even for a longer period, to influence the minds of many converts, and to 
occupy the attention of the Apostles; as appears manifestly by the Epistles 
to the Galatians and Romans, written several years after. 
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mote in their own nature, from the ordinary appre- 
hensions of men in general, and the special pre- 
judices of Jews in particular. 

All this may appear very astonishing ¢o us, but 
the facts are clear, and perfectly consistent with 
our experience of human nature. We see, there- 
fore, that the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pente- 
cost did not dissipate the moral prejudices of the 
Disciples; and we might presume from this, if we 
had no other evidence, that their illumination, with — 
regard to the true character of their Master, was 
not immediate, any more than it was respecting the 
nature and extent of his kingdom. But we have 
still more direct evidence than this. ! 

In all the accounts we have of the preaching of 
the Apostles by their historian Luke, we observe 
no trace, during that period, of any alteration hav- 
ing taken place in their sentiments on the subject; 
and we must always bear in mind, that considering 
their original ideas, such a change must have taken 
place at some time, and been conspicuous, as I 
will afterwards show it was, at the proper period. 
But what I say now, is, that it had not taken place 
during the period of their history recorded’ in the 
Acts. The great object of the discourses of the 
Apostles recorded in the Acts, was always to per- 
suade the Jews that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah, or Christ; whom they had been taught 


to expect—or if they spoke to the Gentiles, they 
; E2 
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taught that he was a person appointed to raise 
men from the dead and judge them in righteous- 
ness. 

These were official rather than personal charac- 
teristics, and when the Apostles did point the 
attention to Christ personally they spoke of him 
uniformly as a ‘ Man—who went about doing 
‘good and healing the diseased, because God 
‘was with him,’—‘ a man approved of God and 
‘ all the people,’—‘a man appointed and ordained 
‘to be the Judge of the world,’—‘ to fulfil the 
‘ promises made to the fathers,’ &c. 

I repeat, that in all these instances, they speak of 
him, not only in general, but in the most express 
terms, as ‘a man,” without any qualification which 
could have induced their hearers, (most of them 
Jews,) to suppose that he was any thing more in 
respect of his nature and character. I grant, in- 
deed, that all these expressions being strictly true 
in themselves, might be used by a Trinitarian 
without prejudice to his system; but it is in the 
highest degree improbable, that a ‘Trinitarian, 
having such certainty of the truth, and such views 
of the importance, of his doctrine, as commonly 
prevail now; would have expressed himself like 
the Apostles, without either qualifying his words, 
or taking care in some other way to do justice to 
his views. 

But, in the whole history of the Acts, there is 
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nothing on which a Trinitarian could choose to 
rest his system, if it be not the invocation of Jesus 
by Stephen.* That, however, is so peculiar a 
circumstance, considering he had just been fa- 
voured with a view of our Saviour standing on 
the right hand of the glory of God, that it esta- 
blishes nothing regarding the general sentiments 
of the Apostles. Having been Unitarians during 
the life-time of Christ, and displaying no change 
of sentiment during the period of this history, that 
is, for about twenty-six years after the resurrec- 
tion, I conclude that the Apostles remained Uni- 
tarians up to that period. 

This truth is confirmed by the character of the 
three first written Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke as compared with that of John. We have 
every reason to believe, agreeably to what John 
asserts, that neither any of the Evangelists sepa- 
rately, nor the whole together, proceeded upon 
any scheme of giving a complete account of all 
that Jesus said or did. They confined their atten- 
tion to what appeared to themselves most remark- 
able and important. In this respect there is a 
difference observed between Matthew and Luke; 
the former having written in Judea, and to the 


* Horsley, indeed, says it may be inferred from certain passages in the 
Acts; but he lays no great stress on them, and we are speaking of clear 
and direct facts. 
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Jews, consequently enlarging more on those cir- 
cumstances which interested them; the latter, 
having written among, and to the Greeks, omits 
some of these particulars and explains others. 
Mark’s Gospel is rather a sort of abridgment, 
and John’s manifestly differs from the whole in 
the selection of materials. In these matters, they 
seem to have been guided by their own judgment 
and sense of what was of importance, for although 
we may reasonably believe, that upon the whole 
they were so guided by Providence and the Holy 
Spirit, as to omit nothing essential, yet we see in 
the case of Peter, that the promise of all things 
being brought to the remembrance of the Apostles, 
whatever Christ taught them, was not fulfilled at 
once, but as occasions arose which rendered it 
necessary to recall his instructions to memory. 

I allude to that passage in the Acts, where 
Peter, relating to the Apostles the circumstances 
attending the conversion of Cornelius, says, ‘ And 
‘as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, 
‘as on us at the beginning. Then remembered 
‘I the word of the Lord, how that he said, John 
‘indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be 
_* baptized with the Holy Ghost.’ 

The inference to be drawn from this, is, that in 
the choice of their respective materials, we have 
an index to the subjects which principally occupied 
the attention of the Church at the time, and this 
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is the more certain in the case of Mark and Luke, 
who were not Apostles themselves, but who wrote 
down, according to the general tradition of anti- 
quity—the first, what was generally preached or 
taught by Peter, and the second what was taught 
by Paul. In the case of Luke, indeed, we have 
his own express testimony, that the things which 
he was about to write, were those ‘ which were 
‘ most surely believed among Christians—in which 
-¢ Theophilus had been previously instructed—and 
‘which he knew not himself; but learned from 
‘ those who had been eye-witnesses, and ministers 
‘ of the word.’ 

Now in these Evangelists, thus professedly re- 
cording the doctrines of Christianity, there is little 
or nothing preserved of those discourses and say- 
ings of our Saviour which illustrate his divinity ; 
and consequently the attention of the Apostles 
could not have been at that time, and as yet, 
directed to the subject. 

This consideration, joined to the similar char- 
acter of the Apostolic discourses recorded in the 
Acts, puts the matter, I think, beyond any rea- ~ 
sonable doubt. 

But I rely chiefly, for the purpose of over- 
coming existing prejudices, on the proof which is 
afforded zn the Epistles of a distinct change which 
took place in the sentiments of the Apostles— 
its cause--time—circumstances and extent; and 
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which lead forward to the later period of John’s 
writings—the great gap and difference between 
which and those of the other Evangelists, as to the 
time and substance of his writings, cannot other- 
wise be so well explained.* | 


* J am aware that it is perfectly well understood, that John did, in point 
of fact, write his Gospel with some particular view to the doctrine of 


Christ’s person and character; but the common idea that he did so, to 


refute certain heretics-—-is not very probable. He wrote it, as we shall 


afterwards see, to preserve what Christ taught concerning his own person 


and character. A subject which by that time had excited the attention of 
the Apostles and the Church. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


General View of the Argument from the Epistles. 


WE are now to trace the effect of that change 
which gradually took place in the sentiments of 
the Apostles, respecting the person of Christ; the 
evidence of which is to be found in the different 
Epistles they wrote to the Churches. ‘The account 
of the matter which I shall endeavour to establish, 
is shortly this. After the minds of the Apostles 
were more clearly enlightened concerning the 
office and kingdom of the Messiah—its extent and 
duration; and which we have seen was only effected 
by degrees, and as their original prejudices sub- 
sided; it would be very natural for them, to reflect 
further on the extraordinary character of their 
Master, and on the nature of his office; so high 
and dignified beyond their original conceptions. 
It could not but strike them, that the powers and 
authority with which he was invested—such as 
raising the dead—judging the world—forgiving 
sins—and sending forth the promise of the Holy 
Spirit, were more like divine attributes, than any 
prerogatives that the other prophets or holy men 
of God were ever furnished with. 

They would, therefore, recall to mind such 
occurrences of his life, and such of his sayings, 
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as could throw any light on the subject; and such 
reflections could not fail, generally, to raise his 
character very highly in their estimation, as com- 
pared with the light in which they viewed it, 
while they were yet ignorant, or confused in their 
ideas, respecting the general nature and extent of 
his kingdom. In particular, they must have seen 
that he zow stood in several respects (as if it were), 
in God’s stead tothem. All power in heaven and 

earth, as far at least as regarded the Church, was 
committed unto him, of which ¢hey had daily and 
sensible proofs. ‘Their sentiments of veneration 
and regard for him, therefore, must have been as 
nearly allied as possible to what we call religious 
adoration ; even previous to their forming any 
theory on the subject; or if it could be discrimi- 
nated from divine worship in the highest degree, 
it was only owing to the circumstance of his powers 
appearing derived from, and his office appointed 
by, the Father. 

Such would naturally have been their assured 
but undefined sentiments. The next stage, how- 
ever, was to reflect on the reasons and grounds 
of his appointment to these high offices—his per- 
sonal qualifications, (so to speak,) for such dis- 
tinctions, This was a different matter, and must 
have been an ulterior consideration; and if they 
had no distinct and separate revelation concern- 
ing it, ‘ by the Spirit,’ it would only open upon 
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their minds by degrees; and form the subject of 
occasional allusions and incidental expressions; 
till it became a topic of general interest and 
inquiry. Now I am to show, by a deduction of 
particulars, that this was the case, and that the 
origin and progress of these sentiments can be 
traced distinctly through the Epistles, by paying 
a due regard to the da¢e of their publication, and 
the collateral events of the Apostolic history. 

The exact date of the writing of the different 
Epistles is a matter not agreed among the learned, 
but the order of their succession is. better de- 
fined. The Epistles to the Thessalonians are 
generally considered to be the first written. 
There is some dispute about that of the Gala- 
tians, whether it was before or after the Corin- 
thians. I presume it ought to be considered 
of the later date; on the ground of certain inter- 
nal evidence which shall be referred to in the 
course of the argument. I class the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, therefore, and those to the Corin- 
thians together; both on account of the time 
of their being written, and other characteristics 
to be noticed. Next follow the Romans and 
Galatians as a second class, connected by time 
and character. Thirdly, and for similar rea- — 
sons, the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. 
Fourthly, the general Epistles, especially that 
to the Hebrews, and the first of John, which 
treat more particularly of our subject. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Of the Epistles to the Thessalonians and Corinthians. 


Some authors are of opinion, that Paul’s epistles 
to the Thessalonians were not only the first writ- 
ten of the epistles in general, but even the first 
writings of the New Testament; being previous 
to the Evangelists. Be that as it may, however, 
it is certain, that the matter contained in the three 
first Evangelists was published, and generally known 
from the beginning, among all the churches, by 
means of the verbal discourses of the Apostles, 
and other disciples of our Lord, who had been eye 
and ear-witnesses of his actions and doctrines. 
The exact date, therefore, of the Gospels being 
committed to writing, is of no consequence to 
our argument. They contained what was jirst re 
membered and taught by the Apostles; their dis- 
courses recorded in the Acts, are second in this 
order—the earlier written Epistles, third, in the 
same order. Now we have observed, as well from 
the contents of these first two class of writings, 
as from the peculiar circumstances and prejudices 
of the Apostles at the time, that their attention 
had not been then awakened to the consideration 
of our Lord’s peculiar personal character; and we 
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the Thessalonians and Corinthians; that this to- 
pic was not yet started at the time when ¢hey were 
written. 

The truth of this observation is apparent, not 
only from the circumstances of the Apostle’s si- 
lence on the subject ; but from the attention which 
he does pay to certain other topics, which are 
drawn forth into notice by the state of public feel- 
ing and opinion among the churches. These re- 
late to certain particulars about the Resurrection, 
the Judgment, and the coming of Antichrist, which 
had been left in some obscurity by our Lord him- 
self. 

We are informed by ecclesiastical historians, 
that the early Christians, misunderstanding some 
expressions of our Saviour’s, relative to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, had imbibed the idea, that 
the end of the world was at hand. It seemed pro- 
per, therefore, on such an interesting subject, as 
that of the Resurrection generally—the time of its 
occurrence—and some of the circumstances at- 
tending it; that the Apostles should be farther in- 
structed by special Revelation. Accordingly, we 
find not only Paul, in this and other Epistles, but 
also the other Apostles, all paying a special and 
marked attention to this matter; as a thing which 
it was incumbent on them, in some special man- 
ner, to make known, as a sort of appendix to the 
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general system of information and doctrine con- 
tained in the Gospels. | 

In his first Epistle to the Thessalonians, Paul 
introduces the subject of the Resurrection formal- 
ly and distinctly. ‘ But I would not have you ig- 
‘ norant, brethren, concerning them which are a- 

Seledps ‘that ye sorrow not, even as those who have 
‘no hope: for if we believe that Jesus died and 
‘rose again, even so them also which sleep in Je- 
‘sus will God bring with him.’ So far he pro- 
ceeds on the generally acknowledged belief of the © 
doctrine ; but he goes on farther to inform them 
of some particulars which they could not know be- 
fore, and which he also had only received by a 
special revelation. ‘ For this we say by the word 
‘ of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain 
‘unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent 
‘them which are asleep. For the Lord himself 
‘ shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
‘ voice of the Archangel, and the trumpet of God 5 
‘ and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we 
‘ who are alive and remain shall be caught up to- 
‘ gether with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
‘in the air: and so shall we ever be with the 
© Lord.”’ 

In the second epistle he resumes the same weibe 
ject, and adverts to the time ‘ when the Lord 
‘ Jesus would be revealed from heaven, with his 
‘mighty angels ;’ but fearing that some expressions 
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used in his former letter might add strength to the 
- generally received opinion of the day of judgment 
being literally at hand, he goes on to correct this 
error, and particularly by this consideration, that 
the great apostacy from the true spirit of Christi- 
anity would take place, and prevail, previous to 
the coming of Christ. ‘ Be not soon shaken in 
‘mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by 
‘word, nor by letter as from me, that the day of 
‘ Christ is at hand’—‘ for that day shall not come 
* except there be a falling away first,’ &c. 

It is worthy of observation, that the subject of 
the Resurrection is the only doctrinal matter 
which the Apostle handles in these letters. The 
rest of the letters is wholly taken up with the 
citcumstances of their own private history and af- 
fairs; or, with those general exhortations to the 
practice of virtue and piety, which are, properly 
speaking, rather admonitions than instructions; and 
in delivering which he therefore alludes to their 
previous knowledge of the subject. ‘ But, as 
‘ touching brotherly love, ye need not that I write 
* unto you; for ye yourselves are taught of God 
‘to love one another:’ (See the Gospels)—And 
again, ‘ But of the times and the seasons, ye have 
‘no need that Z write unto you: for yourselves 
‘ know perfectly, that the day of the Lord so com- 
‘ eth as a thief in the night.’ I infer from this cir- 
cumstance, that the doctrine of the Resurrection 
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was the only one, at that period, upon which the 
first Christians speculated much, in the manner 
which we are apt to do respecting any subject 
which is very interesting and new to us; or which 
is still attended with some doubts and difficulties, 
or assailed by objections. 

It was very natural that the subject should ex- 
cite some attention and discussion in the first age; 
because although the Jews had somehow or other 
got a general idea of the Resurrection, previous 
to our Saviour’s appearance, yet it was by his doc- 
trine, and the example of his own resurrection, 
that it was ‘brought clearly to light.’ » It had still 
been denied by the Sadducees, and among the 
Gentiles they had no conception of it at all. 
There was, therefore, both the objections of the 
one, and the prejudices of the other to overcome. | 
And besides, the immediate connexion which it 
had with the basis of all our religious hopes and 
fears in general, as introductory to a future state, 
the very principle of the doctrine, was intwined 
with the fact and evidence of our Saviour’s re- 
surrection, on which the whole scheme and proof 
of Christianity depended. Not only in these let- 
ters, therefore, but in the Apostolical sermons re- 
corded in the Acts, we may observe the doc-— 
trine of the Resurrection occupies a prominent 
part. f | 

The same thing holds true of the Epistles to the 
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Corinthians. It is the only topic of a doctrinal 
nature which is handled. The great body of Paul’s 


‘letters to the church of Corinth, is occupied with | 


his own, and their particular affairs; with directions 
to them in his Apostolical character, as a‘ruler of 
the church, for the conduct of their meetings, and 
duties as a society—with general exhortations to 
the'practice of Christian virtue. In all which 
instances he spéaks to them rather as a person of 
acknowledged wisdom and of authority, compe- 
tent to advise them on such matters, than in the 
»style of inspiration, and as communicating the know- 
ledge of things whereof they were otherwise igno- 


rant.* _ But when he takes up the subject of the’ 


Resurrection, he assumes a higher style, and de- 


clares the Gospel to them—shows, or reveals unto * 


them a mystery, and enters into arguments and 
illustrations in support of his doctrine, All this 


he does respecting the Resurrection, and no other — 


topic in the course of these two Epistles. It was the 
only subject which the circumstances of the times 
required to be so explained and supported. We 
shall immediately see, that other topics had ex- 
cited the same interest. by the time the Apostle 
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* IT mean that Paul obviously uses a different style, and appeals to a 
a higher and more specific revelation, in some cases than in others. If he 
was guided by the Spirit, even in his more ordinary admonitions, it was in 
- a less direct manner, 
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wrote to the Romans and Galatians; and it is 

upon this internal ground of evidence, that I sup- 
. pose his letters to the Corinthians were written be- 

fore the Epistle to the Galatians. 

They are precisely of the same general charac- 
ter as those to the Thessalonians. ‘They treat of 
the same subjects which are treated of in the 
Thessalonians ; that is, the private and particular 
affairs of the respective churches, and the general 
topic of the Resurrection. So that whatever might 
be the exact date of the letters to the Corin- 
thians, they must still have been written before any, 

new topic of discussion had arisen in the Church 
generally; or, at least, before such topic had 
excited interest at Corinth. In that respect the 
ia Epistles to both of the Churches, exhibit the 
subjects about which their attention was principal- 
_ ly occupied, and among these we neither find the 
~ Divinity of Christ, nor some other matters, which 
were started shortly after, and engaged the atten- 
tion of the Apostles, and the Churches. JI allude 
to the controversy about the obligation of the rites 
of Moses, which was first started formally about 
the year 49 or 50, and occasioned the assembly 
of the Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians were indeed 
written a few years after that event; but as the 
Gospel had not been preached at Thessalonica, or 
Corinth, when this dispute commenced, and as it © 
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was probably quashed for a time by the autho- 
rity of the Council of Jerusalem, there was no 
reason for Paul taking any notice of it, in writing 
to the Thessalonians. ‘The Christians of these pla- 
ces had not yet been turned from the simplicity of 
the Gospel, and bewitched, like the Galatians, with 
the pretensions of the Judaizing teachers. The dis- 
pute about the law, indeed, appears to have been 
at first only a local question, with certain persons. 
in Antioch and the neighbourhood ; and. the let- 
ters and decrees of the Apostles and Elders were, 
accordingly, addressed ‘ to the Gentiles in An- 
tioch, and Syria, and Cilicia.” Whatever circum- 
stances, therefore, might afterwards give it a more 
general interest; these had not occurred at the 
time, nor upon the occasion of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and Corinthians being written ; con- 
sequently, these Epistles, as I have said, present a 
specimen of the subjects which chiefly interested 
the Churches, and about which it was proper to ad- 
monish or instruct them, previousi to the revival 
and spread of the great controversy respecting the 


Law of Moses. ; 
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i CHAPTER VI. 


Of the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans—The atten 
- tion of the Apostles to our subject not yet excited. 


Ir is not merely a probable conjecture, that the 
dispute about the obligation of the Law of Moses, 
was quashed for atime by the Apostolic decrees— 
there is an express testimony to that effect, in the 
account which is given of the manner in which 
_ they were received in that very district where the 
dispute at first originated. ‘ And as they (Paul, 
‘ Silas, and Timothy) went through the cities, they 
‘delivered them the decrees for to keep; that 
‘were ordained of the Apostles and Elders, who 
‘were at Jerusalem. And so were the Churches 
‘ established in the faith, and increased in number 
‘daily.’ But whatever was the occasion and cir- 
cumstances of it, it is certain, that the controver- 
sy was again revived with additional animosity, as 
appears particularly by the Epistle to the Galatians, 

The country of Galatia lay nearer to Judea, by 
land intercourse, than those of Greece, to which 
Paul had proceeded after delivering the letter and. 
decrees of the Council of Jerusalem; and as he 
~ was detained in'those parts for a considerable time, 
it is probable, that the Judaizing teachers plucked 
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up spirit, during the absence of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles; and made a new attempt to establish 
their doctrine in those countries which lay more 
adjacent to Judea. When we consider the extreme 
predilection of the Jews, and their proselytes to 
this system, and how far its influence prevailed 
even over Peter, in spite of his better knowledge, 
when at Antioch; and that nothing less than the 
personal opposition of Paul, and his rebuke of Pe- 
ter could stop its progress at that time, it is no 
wonder that it prevailed again, when its advocates 
were delivered from the fear of Paul’s talents and 
presence. 

It appears that the Judaizing Teachers had 
even the audacity to question Paul’s Apostolic au- 
thority ; as not having been one of the original wit- 
nesses and attendants on the ministry of Christ, and 
hence he finds it necessary in this Epistle to the 
Galatians, to declare the grounds of his authority. 

Having done this, he enters fully into the con- 
troversy respecting the obligation of the Mosaic 
Law, but still with a peculiar reference to their 
local circumstances and history. In the Epistle 
to the Romans, written some years after, the sub- _ 
ject is treated of more generally. | It was then no 

longer a local question, or disputed between a few 

; persons, as originally at Antioch ; for by the per- 

severing efforts of the Legalists, in all those quar- 

ters where they were not opposed by the personal 
% 
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presence and influence of Paul, it appears that 
they had made impressions in their favour. This 
is particularly obvious in the case of the Romans. 
The Gospel had not been preached in that metro- 
polis at first by Paul. If any of the Apostles 
were the first to teach it at Rome, it was Peter ; 
but whether by him or others, it was confined 
principally to the Jews. For a long time after 
this, the difference between the Jews and Chris- 
tians at Rome, was not known to the Roman peo- 
ple and magistrates. They were looked upon as 
two sects of the same religion. ‘The internal evi- 
dence of the Epistle proves the same thing. What 
had the Romans (the proper Romans) to do in the 
disputes about the Law of Moses? ‘They who 
never had acknowledged his authority? It was 
only the Jews, or Proselytes at Rome—they who 
believed in Moses, and who had received or might 
be supposed willing to receive the Gospel—it was 
to such only, that such a letter could be ad- 
dressed. | 

They had been taught the Gospel by some of 
the Jewish brethren, who were not so fully in- 
structed as Paul, regarding the calling and equal 
privileges of the Gentiles; and it was natural that 
such teachers would give, and the disciples readily 
enough receive, the Gospel in such circumstances, 
with the partialities of Jews. ‘The Apostle indeed 
says, that his great object and desire in coming to 
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Rome as he proposed, was, ‘ that he might have 
‘some fruit among them as he had had among 
‘ other Gentiles,’ but all we can infer from this, is, 
that as they lived in a Gentile country, and ‘ he 
‘ was the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles,’ 
therefore he was desirous to promote the Gospel 
among them, (the inhabitants of Rome) as he had 
done in other places.. And although he knew that 
the most of those persons to whom he wrote, were 
at the time Jews, or Jewish proselytes, yet it 
could not fail to be present to his mind, that in 
reference to the progress of the Gospel, they were, 
as individuals, but a part of a whole—only the 
Jeaven which was to leaven the lump—and hence 
the Epistle is written so as to suit ‘the case both of 
Jews and Gentiles in particular circumstances ; 
” but collectively, as regarding the general body, it 
yplainly presumes, that they were, or might be under 
the influence of Jewish ideas. , 
Now, if this were the case in Rome, the capital 
of the empire, where Christianity was making 
such progress, that ‘ the faith of the Roman 
‘Church was spoken of throughout the whole 
‘ world—and their obedience was made known to 
‘all men’*—and ifin such a church, and under such 
circumstances, the controversy respecting the law 
of Moses was the only topic upon which the Apos- 


Bi me e . 
* Rom, i, 8. xvi, 19. 
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tle thought proper to expatiate, we infer, that no 
other new subject of discussion or discovery had 
as yet engaged the attention of the Church in ge- 
neral. This Epistle is believed to have been writ- 
ten by Paul, about A. D. 57 or 58, shortly before he 
was sent prisoner to Rome, and consequently 
about the latter period of the tame recorded in the 
Acts. 

The coincidence of this time, during which the 
four early Epistles were written, and that in which 
those actions and Discourses of the Apostles oc- 
curred which are recorded by Luke,—this coinci- 
dence is remarkable, and worthy of our attention. 
It shows, that during this period, of about 25 years 
after the Ascension, the attention of the Church 
and the ‘Apostles, whenever it was excited to any 
thing else, beyond those fundamental principles ” 
and facts of Christianity plainly contained in the) 
three Evangelists—it was pointed to no general 
doctrines, but these two, viz. the Resurrection and 
the Law of Moses. These are the only topics 
upon which the Apostles dilate, either in their 
Sermons or Epistles. Something of the same kind 
would be observable, if any other doctrine had 
excited attention for the first time—the doctrine 
of the Trinity* for instance ; but there is nothing 


 * Jn using the term Trinity, on this and similar oceasions, before it was de- 
fined, I would be understood as referring to the subject generally—the mat- 
ter of the controversy, not a particular view of it. 
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about #¢ in the Epistles or Sermons of this date, 
farther than such isolated expressions, as might be 
dropped without distinct reference to any syste- 
matic theory. cf 

As the two first: set of letters to the Thessalo- 
nians and Corinthians, treat of no general doctrine 
expressly, but the Resurrection, so the second class 
to the Galatians and Romans, treat expressly of 
none other, than the relative connexion of the Mo- 
saic and Christian system—of the superiority, ex- 
tent and permanence of the one above the other. In 
so far as they are argumentative, these two letters 
appeal to facts and principles already admitted. 
Paul has not even any revelation on the subject, as 
he had on the subject of the Resurrection. In so 
far as they are monitory, the writer claims no pe- 
~ euliar authority. ‘And I myself also am persuad- 
‘ed of you, my brethren, that ye also are full of 
‘ goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to 
‘admonish one another. Nevertheless, brethren, 
‘I have written unto you the more boldly in some 
‘ sort, as putting you in mind, because of the grace 
‘ that is given to me of God.’* They were written 
for a special purpose, and upon a special occa- 
sion, but have no reference to the subject of our 
investigation. a Up to this period, therefore, about 
the year 85, twenty-five years after the Resurrection 
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of Christ, the attention of the Apostles had never 
been directed in any particular manner towards 
the doctrine of our Saviour’s Person, as connected 
with the subject of the Trinity in the modern sense 
of the term. Tou 

There is no trace of it either in their public dis- 
courses or private letters. Whatever might have 
been learned respecting it from the words of Christ 
himself, as preserved at that time by tradition, or 
recorded by the Evangelists, it had not excited 
general attention; and when we consider that the 
Church, as being at first composed wholly of Jews, 
or Jewish proselytes, was originally Unitarian ; 
and that up to this time it had laboured under 
gross prejudices respecting the extent and spiritu- 
ality of the kingdom of Messiah; it is the less 
probable, that it had imbibed the sublimer ideas of 
his Person. But we now proceed to show when 
and where the subject was introduced; and the 
positive evidence of its subsequent introduction, 
will corroborate the negative proof of its previous 
omission. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of the Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colos- 
 stans—LEvidence of a Change in the Sentiments of the 
Apostles commencing—Cause and Nature of it. 
* 

_ Avruovuen the Apostles, and Paul in particular, — 
were instructed at an early period to invite the 
Gentiles to the blessings of Christianity, yet it 
is plain that they still understood the Jews to have 
some particular preference or privilege. Even 
under the Law, proselytes were admitted from 
the Gentiles, and the Apostles might think that — 
the order they had received to preach to the 
Heathen, was only a more extended and liberal 
application of this principle. They might sup- 
pose that the kingdom of Messiah, and the admi- 
nistration of its benefits to mankind, had some 
particular connexion with the Jewish state—with 
the throne of David, and the Temple of Jerusalem. 
_ After Peter’s vision respecting Cornelius, and the 
mission of Paul, it could not indeed be reasonably 
doubted that the Gospel should be universally 
published; but some insisted in perfect consistence, 
as they thought, with this plan, that it continued 
necessary for people ‘ to be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, else they could not be saved.’ 
The extension of the blessings of Messiah’s reign 
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was one Pintle abrogation of the laws of 
Moses was another. Christ was indeed received 
up into heaven, ‘< till the times of the restitution 
‘of all things spoken of by the holy prophets;’ 
but he had promised to return again in like man- 
ner as he had departed, and it might appear a 
very plausible idea to a Jew, that on his return, 
(and it was expected at an early date,) he would 
yet ‘restore the kingdom of Israel,’ and that the 
conversion of the Heathen was preparatory to, or 
connected with that consummation. 

Some such ideas must have prevailed, other- 
wise we could not well account for many Chris- 
tians of note at Jerusalem, and even some of the 
Apostles, adhering so obstinately to the Jewish 
rites ; and rendering it necessary, after a lapse of 
seventeen years, to have the question determined by 
a solemn meeting of the Apostles and Elders. 
Even Paul, though less prejudiced on this subject 
than the other Apostles, must yet have felt as 
other people do, when differing from authority 
they respect—less confident and less sanguine in 
expatiating over all the extent and consequences of 
his views; while they were opposed and objected 
to by the very friends of Christianity itself. But 
after the decision of the Apostolic assembly, sanc- 
tioned, as it appears, by the express authority of — 
the Holy Ghost; all such doubts or darkness upon 
the subject would be removed from every wnpre- 
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judiced mind. The spiritual nature and extent 
of the kingdom of Christ would appear, if not in 
a new, yet in a more luminous point of view, and 
connected with this, the personal character and 
office of Messiah. 

The general removal of the old prejudices would 
indeed require some time, and some exertion on 
the part of the liberal minded, and, as is usual, 
the first generation would pass away before it was 
fully effected. Ultimately, however, the labours 
and writings of Paul in particular, prevailed, and 
then he found time to think of other topics. Ac- 
cordingly, after explaining and corroborating the 
general Apostolic decree, by his argumentative 
Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, we find 
Paul in his subsequent Epistles dwelling particu- 
larly on the calling of the Gentiles and their 
admission to all the benefits of the Gospel as a 
great mystery, formerly hid, but now revealed to 
the world, and as connected with, and illustrating 
the high dignity of Christ, in his estate of exalta- 
tion—reigning over all other authorities, and 
powers, and influences. | 3 

The Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians were written while Paul was a prisoner 
at Rome, twelve or fourteen years after the As- 
sembly at Jerusalem, and four or five years gfter 
he had written his Epistle to the Romans. The 
question about the equal privileges of the Gen- 
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tiles was now set at rest. He had time to see the 
effects of these enlarged views, in the more rapid 
and extensive diffusion of the Gospel—in the more 
liberal and philanthropic spirit which it was now 
calculated to inspire,—and-he gives up his mind to 
the contemplation of this sublime subject with a 
kind of rapturous delight, and in a style suited to 
the occasion. 

‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
‘ Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spi- 
‘ ritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ ee 
‘Wherein He hath abounded toward us, in all 
‘ wisdom and prudence ; having made known unto 
‘us the mystery of his will, according to his good 
‘pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself: 
‘that in the dispensation of the fulness of times, 
‘He might gather all things unto one, in Christ; 
‘both which are in heaven and in earth, even in 
‘him Wherefore also, I cease not to pray 
‘for you, that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘the Father of glory, may give unto you the 
« spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
‘of him: the eyes of your understanding being 
‘ enlightened; that ye may know what is the hope | 
‘of his calling, and what the riches of the glory 
‘of his inheritance in the saints, and what the 
“exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward 
‘who believe, according to the working of his 
‘mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when 
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‘he raised him from the dead, and set him at his 
‘own right hand, in the heavenly places, far 
‘above all principality, and power, and might, 
‘and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
‘only in this world, but in that which is to come: 
‘and hath put all things under his feet, and gave 
‘him to be head over all things to the Church, 
‘ which is his body, the fulness of him who filleth 
* all in all.’ 

In these passages, which constitute the contents 
of the first chapter of the letter to the Ephesians, 
we may observe how the train of the writer’s 
thoughts spring from the contemplation of the 
mystery, which was then revealed, to the high 
conceptions which it ought to give us of the char- 
acter and offices of Christ, and this train of thought 
is pursued and placed in various points of view. 
throughout the remainder of the Epistle, which 
would rather require to be read wholly under this 
impression than quoted on each particular point. 

. We may select, however, a few more expressions 
as evidence of our remark, and explanatory of the 
general view which he takes of the subject in the 
first chapter: ‘ And you (the Gentiles) hath he 
* quickened, and hath raised us up together, and 
‘made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
‘Jesus; that in ages to come he might show 
‘the exceeding ‘riches of his grace. For he is 
‘our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
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‘broken down the middle wall of partition,— 
“that ye may understand my knowledge in the 

~© mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not 
‘ made known to the sons of men, (viz.) that the 
‘ Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same 
‘ body,—and to make all men see what is the fel- 
‘lowship of the mystery, which from the begin-. 
‘ning of the world hath been hid in God, who 
‘ created all things by Jesus Christ: to the intent 
‘that now, unto the principalities and powers in 
‘ heavenly places, might be known by the Church, 
‘the manifold wisdom of God,—in whom all the 
‘building (the Church), fitly framed together, 
‘ sroweth unto a holy temple in the Lord.—He 
‘that descended is the same also that ascended 
‘ far above all heavens, that he might fill all things, 
‘—and (“having received gifts for men’), gave 
‘some Apostles, &c.—that the whole body fitly 
‘ joined together might be perfect.’ * 

‘In the whole style and tenor of this Epistle, 
it is obvious that the mind of the Apostle is filled 
with an idea, which engaged little or none of his 
attention in the earlier Epistles of the Thessalo- 
nians and Corinthians; and that while he wrote 
the Galatians and Romans, he was more intent 
on establishing the fact, viz. the sufficiency of the 
Christian Religion to save the Gentiles, indepen- 
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dent of the Mosaic institutions—than in deducing 
the inferences to which it naturally led respecting 
the power, and character, and dignity of the Mes- 
siah. When we attend to this consideration, and 
at the same time reflect on the dates of those writ- 
ings, as connected with the history of the Aposto- 
lic transactions, the general proposition which I 
have engaged to establish will now appear de- 
veloping itself, viz. that the Apostles, for the space 
of twenty-five years after the ascension of Christ, 
never attended to the subject involved in the ‘Tri- 
nitarian controversy. 

It may appear a little surprising fo us that the 
Catholic character of the Christian Religion—its 
extension to all countries and all ages, should 
have appeared such a mighty matter in the eyes 
of the Apostles. We have no difficulty in per- 
ceiving the reasonableness of the thing, or in see- 
ing it written in the most legible characters, not 
only in the whole style and tenor of our Lord’s 
doctrine, but particularly, and expressly asserted 
in numerous instances. 

But we are not Jews. We have not been nursed, 
and brought up, and confirmed in the idea, by the 
belief of ages preceding us—by the sanction of a 
divine authority—that our nation had been from re- 
motest times distinguished and favoured by the God 
of heaven—that the Deity stood in a peculiar rela- 


tion to us, different from all the rest of the world— 
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and that the blessings of Messiah’s reign, whether 
temporal or spiritual, were to be extended through 
the medium of those institutions, which still cen- 
tered in, and turned the face of all the true wor- 
shippers of God ‘ towards Jerusalem.’ 

These peculiar circumstances account for, and 
the language of this Epistle evidently exhibits, the 
surprise and wonder of the Apostles, upon this 
development of the plans of Providence being 
certified beyond a doubt, and without reserve. It 
opened both a new and more extensive view to 
them of the kingdom of heaven, than they had 
heretofore entertained. So striking and so new 
indeed did this discovery, in its full latitude appear, 
that they represent it, as it was no doubt ¢o them, 
an additional and special revelation. ‘ How that 
‘by revelation (says Paul) he made known unto 
‘me the mystery——’. And again, ‘ As 2¢ (this 
‘same mystery) is now revealed unto his holy 
‘ Apostles and Prophets by the Spirit.’ 

This language is very remarkable, because in 
all other instances in which the authority of the 
Apostles is referred to generally, it is always 
grounded upon their having been wétnesses of the 
actions of Christ, and the hearers of his words— 
or if it is Paul’s authority particularly, he grounds 
it on his miraculous conversion and special mis- 
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sion by.our Lord himself. But here is a revela- 
tion of the ‘ Spirit?—the term used by the primi- 
tive Christians, for those communications which 
were made by the Prophets for the direction of 
the Church. And when we compare this with 
what is asserted by the Council of Jerusalem, that 
their decision was authorised by the ‘ Holy Ghost,’ 
it is plain that Paul is alluding to that event, and 
its consequences, as a sort of a new era in the 
Church. 

This fact, of a great impression having been 
made upon the minds of the Apostles and first 
Christians, (who were mostly Jews, or Jewish pro- 
selytes,) by that event, is farther evident from the 
very circumstance of a spiritual revelation and 
general decision being necessary for that purpose. 
It shows how strong that prejudice must have been, 
which neither the plain declarations of our Lord 
himself, the mission of Paul to the Gentiles, nor 
the visions of Peter, could previously overthrow. 
Consequently, when it was at length completely 
removed—when the doctrine of ‘the holy Catholic 
Church’ became a prominent item in the Christian 
Creed—when the veil of the old Jewish prejudice 
was torn asunder—the Disciples of Christ could 
not fail to have their attention engaged by some 
objects, which had been hitherto overlooked, and 
among the rest by the extraordinary jurisdiction, 
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power and origin of their Master—in other words, 
the nature of his relations to, and connexions with, 
the Deity. Such appears to be the history of the 
introduction of our subject into the sacred writ- 
- ings. 

We shall now trace more particularly the nature 
and progress of their opinions upon this subject, 
as developed in the later writings of the Apostles, 
that is, such of the books of the New ‘Testament as 
were written after the equality of Jew and Gentile 
was established throughout the Churches, and 
after the period of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is first in order in 
this respect. If there is no historical evidence of 
its having been of an earlier date than those to 
the Philippians and Colossians, we may still infer 
it from the very development of the idea under 
review. Having already quoted largely from it, 
I need not repeat similar passages, but content 
myself with observing, that the first idea which 
seems to have struck Paul in the contemplation 
of this subject, was rather the dignity of the office — 
of Messiah than that of abstract character or per- 
son. The whole letter is full of this thought, but 
there is none of those expressions which point 
directly to what Christ was, independent of his 
official character, or before he was invested with 
it. 

There is, however, some phrases introduced for 
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the first time into his writings, which lead naturally 
to the farther investigation of the subject in ques- 
tion. In the third chapter, (ver. 9.) we have the 
remarkable expression, ‘ God who created all 
things by Jesus Christ.2. The most simple and 
obvious meaning of such words, taken as a solitary 
dictum, would imply the pre-existence of Christ, 
and his agency in the primary formation of the 
natural world. It has been argued, however, with 
some plausibility, that this expression is limited 
by the context, and other passages in the same 
Epistle, to that moral renovation which the world 
was destined to undergo by the influence of the 
Gospel. ‘The Apostle is speaking of the mystery 
already alluded to, and of the effect ‘ of this crea- 
‘ tion of all things by Christ;? and explains it to be, 
‘that unto principalities and powers in heavenly 
‘places, might be known by the Church the mani- 
‘fold wisdom of God.’ And to this agrees two 
other passages, ‘ For we are his workmanship, 
‘created in Christ Jesus unto good works;’ and 
again, ‘ That ye may put on the new man, which 
‘after God is created in righteousness and true 
‘ holiness.’* I leave this matter with the remark, 
that, whatever may be implied in the expression, 
it is worthy of note as being zntroductory to those 
other parts of the Apostolic Epistles which seem 
to bear more directly on the point. 
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The next in order, (for the same reasons as 
mentioned regarding the precedence of the Ephe- 
sians,) is his Letter to the Church at Colosse. In 
it we have these still stronger expressions respect- 
ing Christ. ‘ Who is the image of the invisible 
‘God, the first-born of every creature: for by 
‘him were all things created that are in heaven, 
‘and that are in earth, visible and invisible’ 
‘ And he is before all things, and by him all things 
‘ consist.‘ For in him dwelleth all ii ful- 
‘ness of the Godhead bodily.’ * 

The connexion of these ideas with that in the 
Ephesians, and its farther progress and develop- 
ment are very manifest; yet, after all, there is an 
ambiguity. It has been observed, that in the spe- 
cification of things created, the language is very 
different from that which is used in the Old Tes- 
tament, respecting the creation of the natural 
world by the Deity. There the particulars enu- 
merated are the heaven and all its host—sun, 
moon, and stars—the earth and its fulness—man, 
beast, and creeping thing—the sea and the fishes 
therein. But here the specification consists of 
thrones, and dominions, and principalities, and 
powers, ‘ all (which) things were created by him 
‘and for him.’ 

Again, with regard to his being ‘before all 
things,’ that phrase is explained by the following; 
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‘Who is the beginning, the first-born from the 
‘dead, that in all things he might have the pre- 
‘eminence.’ And as to ‘the Godhead dwelling 
‘ bodily in him,’ it is spoken of as a consequence of 
this official ‘ pre-eminence,’ and as necessary for 
the fulfilment of his mission. ‘ For it pleased the 
‘ Father that in him should all fulness dwell, and 
‘ by him to reconcile all things to himself, whether 
‘ they be things in earth or things in heaven.’ 
‘ And (that they may) be complete in him who is 
‘the head of all principality and power.’* So 
that these expressions, as well as that in the Ephe- 
sians, may still be applied to the moral creation 
effected by the Gospel. 

We proceed next to the Philippians, where we 
meet with a passage still more striking and appro- 
priate. ‘ Christ Jesus, who being in the form of 
‘God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
‘God, but made himself of no reputation,’ &c. 
It has been asserted, indeed, that the common 
translation here is not quite correct; but admitting 
the propriety of the more obvious emendations, 
they only prove, that the strict and absolute 
equality of Christ with God is not necessarily 
involved in the expression. But I cannot see how 
the passage, without being greatly twisted, can 
accord with the doctrine of his mere humanity. 
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It may not be sufficient of étse/f to establish his 
pre-existence; but surely it is far more easy of 
interpretation upon that theory, and therefore 
probable that the writer had such a sentiment in — 
his mind at the time. For it must be admitted 
that it is not a formal declaration to that effect: 
it is rather an allusion to it, as a thing known or 
believed already. 

And upon the supposition of the pre-existence 
of Christ (being established), it may be farther 
observed, that his being the agent of God in the 
creation even of the natural world, is probable 
enough, and therefore that this passage in the 
Philippians adds some weight to the common in- 
terpretation of those quoted from the Colossians 
and Ephesians. The probability I allude to is 
this, that if the Deity deputed the moral govern- 
ment and judgment of this world to an exalted 
Being who was in existence at its creation, nothing 
could be more natural, according to human con- 
ception, than the employment of the same Being 
in forming that system over which He was to 
preside, and the energies of which he was to 
direct and to govern. ‘The connexion between 
the constitution, and even the accidents of the 
natural and moral world is so intimate, that the 
superintendence of both might, with apparent pro- 
priety, be committed to the same person. 

As to the argument, that creation (out of no- 
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thing) is a peculiar prerogative of Deity, I could 
never see the force of it. What do we know how 
far God Almighty can depute his power to others? 
Or whether this world at the formation of it, re- 
lated by Moses, was made out of nothing, and 
not rather out of the wreck and chaos of former 
systems? 

Let it be recollected, however, that our object 
at present is not to arrive at any decision of the 
general question; but to trace the progress of 
early opinions and expressions concerning Christ 
during the Apostolic ages, and for this purpose 
let us proceed to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the Epistle to the Hebrews—Progress of the Change 
of Sentiment traced. 


Tue Epistle to the Hebrews, if written by Paul, 
was of’ a later date than any of his other writings. 
The ancients, however, were divided in their be- 
lief respecting the author of it, and it does not 
appear that there was any other ground for ad- 
mitting it generally in after time, to be his com- 
position, than this, that as we recede from the 
Apostolic age, the Fathers of the Church became 
less scrupulous about the authenticity of books in 
general. We ought, therefore, to exercise our 
own judgment upon the evidence alleged on both 
sides, without being swayed by the accidental 
circumstance of one or the other having appeared 
predominant two or three centuries after all ori- 
ginal proof was equally inaccessible to them as to 
us. ‘The substance of the evidence on both sides 
is shortly this, extracted from Lardner’s History 
of the Writers of the New Testament. 

It was written, as appears from the concluding 
verses of the last chapter, in Italy, and sent along 
with Timothy. If this was before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which is probable, seeing no allu- 
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sion is made to the cessation of sacrifices, a cir- 
cumstance which would very naturally have oc- 
curred to the writer in certain parts of his argu- 
ment; we know Paul was in Italy about that time. 
He was in prison at Rome when he wrote to the 
Philippians and Colossians, and ‘Timothy was with 
him. Now the writer to the Hebrews mentions 
the liberation of Timothy, and his own hope of 
being liberated also, when he would come to see 
them. ‘These circumstances would fix the date 
of the Epistle about the end of his imprisonment, 
viz. the year 63. Paul, therefore, being in Rome, 
and having Timothy with him, a few years before 
the Jewish wars commenced, who so likely to 
write from Italy, and make mention of Timothy 
in that manner, unless it were Paul? 

This would be pretty satisfactory if there was 
no contrary evidence. ‘The want of his signature 
is one of the objections to Paul being the writer, 
but this seems to be of no great consequence for 
the reason assigned by Lardner. ‘The writer, 
‘(says he) whoever he was, had his reasons for 
‘not putting his name to it, might not Paul have 
‘such reasons as well as another?’ Certainly, 
the omission proves nothing positive either way; 
however it requires an additional strength of posi- 
tive evidence, in some other way, for lack of this. 

But the strongest objection, or rather contrary 
evidence, is this, that several ancient authors, whose 
native language was Greek, have observed that 
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the style of the language in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is very different from that of Paul’s ac- 
knowledged Epistles. This remark has-not been 
controverted, and is only met by a supposition that 
it might have been written originally in Hebrew 
by Paul, and afterwards translated into Greek by 
another person; or that Paul had employed some 
other person to write it, dictating the substance, 
but leaving the phraseology to his assistant, who 
must have been a greater master of the Greek 
language than himself: for the difference which 
has been observed consists chiefly in a superior 
elegance of composition. 

These suppositions, however, are not very satis- 
factory. © ; 

Another evidence of some weight against Paul 
being the author of this Epistle is, that the tradi- 
tion in the west, among the Roman Christians, 
was, that Clement was the writer of it. He was 
also in Italy about the time, and was a person of 
note, afterwards Bishop to the Roman Church, and 
author of an Epistle to the Corinthians yet ex- 
tant. It is not improbable that he might write 
this Epistle to the Hebrews also, and speak of 
Timothy in the terms before alluded to. As to — 
the particular grounds, on which the Greeks in 
the east entertained the belief of Paul being the 
author, they are not known. ‘They may have had 
good reasons, but being ignorant of them, we 
ought to recollect that the western Christians 
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were in a better situation to know the state of the 
fact by the direct tradition of the Church of Rome, 
from whence it was written. But without pre- 
suming to pass any judgment on this matter, it is 
enough for our argument to know, that the Epistle 
was certainly written in the Apostolical age, and 
by a person of consequence among the Christians, 
therefore it contains a genuine view of the opin- 
ions which were discussed, or prevailed on our 
subject, immediately subsequent to the latest of 
Paul’s unquestioned Epistles, and previous to the 
writings of the Apostle John. | 
_ Now it is manifest that the mind of the writer 
is occupied with the subject of the Divinity of 
Christ, and that the whole Epistle, especially the 
first chapters, consist of an elaborate argument in 
support of it. Here there are two things worthy 
of our attention. First, that the investigation or 
elucidation of the subject is effected, not by any 
additional revelation, or by any authoritative 
Apostolical declaration, but in the way of argu- 
ment, from principles previously acknowledged by 
the Hebrews. In this respect it confirms our 
former observation, that it was a thing which 
opened upon the minds of the Apostles and first 
Christians by degrees, and by the way of inference, 
instead of direct information. 
Second, it is more the dignity of his office than 
his person on which the writer dwells, and which 
he establishes by a comparison with Moses and 
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with the high priests. There is nothing directly 
or clearly affirmed. or argued respecting his person. 
The part of the Epistle which seems to point most 
at the topic of his person is in the first two chapters. — 
In these we meet with expressions very similar to, 
and perhaps borrowed from, some of those already 
quoted from the former Epistles. ‘ Who being 
‘ the brightness of his glory, and the express image 
‘of his person, and upholding all things by the 
‘ word of his power.’ (See Colossians.) But the 
argument rests upon a different ground, and is 
pushed a step further than in those former Epis- 
tles. It is no longer the unqualified acceptance 
of the Gentiles, and the consequent extension of 
his kingdom that elevates the author’s conceptions 
of the dignity of the Messiah. It is rather the 
consummation of the Jewish economy, and the 
circumstance of the whole Mosaic institution being 
superseded by a higher dispensation. 

The ground from which the subject is viewed 
is different, but the train of thinking is similar. 
The writer rises from the low and narrow concep- 
tions natural to a Jew, to the more liberal and — 
sublime views of the Gospel, and infers hence the 
dignity of its author; or rather, he balances the 
dignity of the Christian dispensation and its author, 
with the dignity of the Jewish, and their Lawgiver 
and Priests, and shows that in all respects the one 
is superior to the other—the one is temporary and 
the other permanent. The dignity of its author 
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reflects honour on Christianity, and the superior 
objects and design of Christianity show forth the 
glory of its author. This is the general scope of 
the argument, and the general inference of the 
whole, leads to a higher idea of the character of 
Christ. 

But with regard to express declarations, or de- 
finitions, there is still some ambiguity ; for instance, 
in speaking of the creation of all things, the writer 
to the Hebrews says, that ‘ God hath in these last 
‘ days spoken unto us by his Son—by whom also 
-©he made the world,’ yet, in a subsequent passage, 
he evidently applies the word ‘ world’ to the Chris- 
tian dispensation; ‘ for unto the angels hath he 
‘not put into subjection the world to come, of 
‘ which we speak.’ Here, therefore, is still room 
left to question whether it be the natural world 
or the moral which is referred to. The same re- 
mark is applicable to the title of God, which is 
ascribed to the Messiah, in the quotation from the 
Psalms: ‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever,’ &c. This would seem to infer direct divi- 
nity; but the ground of this ascription is imme- 
diately explained, ‘ Because thou hast loved righ- 
‘ teousness and hated iniquity, therefore God, even 
‘ thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
‘ness over thy fellows.’ 

The following ‘quotation, if meant for the 
Messiah, contains a more distinct ascription of 
creating power to him than any other we have 
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hitherto found. ‘ And thou Lord, in the begin-— 
‘ning, hast laid the foundation of the earth, and 
‘ the heavens are the workmanship of thine hands,’ 
It has been alleged, however, that this quotation 
from the Psalms is meant, by the author, as 
an address not to the Son, but to the Father; 
and further, that we are not sure if he applied it 
rightly, even although he meant it of the Son. 

Whatever may be in this, however, I think it 
is plain that the writer of this Epistle entertained 
very high, although perhaps loose and floating 
ideas of the dignity of the person of Christ; and 
from the two following more distinct passages, they 
must have amounted at the least to what is com- 
monly called the belief of his pre-existence in one 
sense or another. ‘ Forasmuch then as the chil- 
‘dren are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
‘ himself likewise took part of the same—for verily 
‘he took not on himself the nature of angels; but 
‘he took on him the seed of Abraham.’ And 
again, ‘ Wherefore, when he cometh into the world, 
‘ he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, 
‘ but a body thou hast prepared me.’ | 

This, I think, is the conclusion we ought to 
draw from the Epistle to the. Hebrews, viz. that 
there was an increased attention on the part of 
the Church to the subject of Christ’s Person, 
and that, in proportion as it was discussed, it rose 
higher in the estimation of his Disciples. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of the e Epistles of John, and his Introduction to the Gospel 
i —Progress of New Sentiments further traced—His 
Doctrine of the Logos—Inconsistent with the Socinian 


_ LHypothesis. 


IWcrass the Epistles and Introduction of John 
together, as giving us the personal sentiments 
of the Apostle. What he records in the body 
of his Gospel rests entirely on the authority of 
Christ himself, is a distinct testimony, and the 
one on which we must ultimately rely. But it 
is of importance to ascertain, as far as we can, 
the pinions of the Apostle at that advanced 
period of his life, particularly with reference to 
the progress of the general doctrine in the Church. 
It is generally admitted that these writings of 
John’s were twenty-five or thirty years, almost an 
entire generation later of date than any of Paul’s 
writings which we have reviewed. Jerusalem had 
been destroyed, and the prejudices of the Jewish 
converts completely dissipated. A large accession 
to the Church had been made from the Gentiles, © 
many of whom brought with them the Grecian and 
Oriental philosophy, which delighted to speculate 
about the essence and operations of the Deity. ‘The 


idea of the pre-existence of Christ, being congenial 
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to their philosophy, was readily admitted, and even 
carried to extravagant lengths. One of their 
tenets being ‘ that matter was inherently evil,’ 
they would not admit that Christ had taken to 
himself a true body of flesh and blood, which they 
imagined would have defiled him, but that he had 
only assumed the appearance of one. These ideas 
of the Gnostics, (as they were afterwards called, ) 
had begun to prevail in the latter part of the first 
century, and are expressly mentioned and con- 
demned by John. Doctrinal systems respecting 
the person of Christ had been broached, and, in 
some instances, assumed a distinct form; therefore, 
they demanded an attention from this aged Apostle | 
which had not been paid to the subject before. 
Accordingly, he distinctly delivers his declarations 
upon certain points, and afterwards collects what 
our Lord himself had taught. 

The point to which he refers, in his first Epistle, 
is the above-mentioned error of the Gnostics, and 
with respect to it, he declares that ‘ We (the 
‘ Apostles) have seen with our eyes, we have looked 
‘upon, and our hands have handled of the Word 
‘of Life, for the Life was manifested and we have 
‘seen it. And in another place, ‘ Every Spirit 
‘that confesseth, that Jesus Christ is come zm the 
‘ flesh, is of God; and every Spirit that confesseth 
* not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not 
‘of God. This is that Spirit of Antichrist of which 
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‘ you have heard that it should come, and 1 is even 
‘ now in the world.’ ft 

Nothing can be more express than this testimony 
to the genuine humanity of Christ, and we in mo- 
dern times, who have no such prejudices as some 
of the ancients had, have no controversy about 
that part of the subject. At least there is no dis- 
pute about the reality of his flesh and blood. We 
have indeed differences of opinion about whether 
he had a human soul, or was animated by some 
glorious Spirit from above—clothed only as if it 
were with a temporary garment of flesh. We shall 
by and by investigate the grounds of such an opin- 
ion; but on the first view, and in general terms, we 
must consider the Apostle asserting the real humani- 
ty of Christ, and as we know the rest of the Apostles 
and Disciples spoke of him as a man, we ought to 
admit humanity as a constituent part of his char- 
acter, whatever else it may involve, or however 
else it may be modified. This is one point settled, 
and no other idea ought to be admitted that is 
absolutely contradictory to it, nor should we even 
lightly admit any thing that is difficult to reconcile 
with itisv ohn! 

It has been argued by the Unitarians, that the 
doctrine of John, as contained in his Epistles, is, 
on the above account, entirely favourable to them; 
but it is contended, on the other hand, that al- 
though he does not affirm any thing expressly 

H2 
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about a pre-existent state, yet it is implied in the 
phrases he makes use of—‘ coming in the flesh,’— 
‘ being manifested,’ &c. And as it was notorious 
that the Gnostics, whom he is admitted to have 
in view, did believe in the pre-existence of Christ, 
he would not have allowed this error, if he esteemed 
it such, to pass by without reprehension, any more 
than the other. 

This seems to be a fair inference. However, as 
we find him in his introduction to his Gospel ex- 
pressly alluding to this part of the subject we shall 
proceed to it, as the more direct evidence: and as 
this forms the most remarkable declaration resting 
upon Apostolic authority, and the latest after the 
subject had fairly excited attention, and when John 
was about to write a Gospel expressly to record all 
that Christ himself had said about it, we shall en- 
deavour to consider the passage with care and 
candour. 

It is admitted on all hands, that something is 
spoken of by John, under the term Worp, which 
had an existence previous to the birth of the Man 
Jesus—which was divine in some sense or other, 
and which becoming united to, or resident in his 
person, constituted him the Christ—the Son of 
God. [I say there is nothing in any of the pre- 
vailing systems inconsistent with this general state- 
ment, although the respective advocates of them 
are mostly so intent upon the different theories 
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they wish to establish, that they overlook this fact 
in which they all do, or may agree. We are speak- 
ing simply of this passage in the introduction of 
John’s Gospel. Does it not clearly teach the 
general idea above stated? | | 
Let us inquire how much this implies. First, it 
implies that the superior wisdom and moral worth 
by which Christ was distinguished, were not merely 
the consequence of superior talents and good dis- 
position, such as distinguish one man from another, 
and which might have distinguished him, in the 
highest degree, above any other of the children of 
men. Had this been the case, so as even to have 
made him perfect as a man, yet still his excellence 
would have been of the same sort, as that of other 
wise men, or philosophers. ‘The principles of it 
-were born with him, grew with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength. In some respects, 
this was the case with Christ also, as remarked by 
the Evangelist Luke. ‘The child grew in stature, 
‘and in wisdom, and in favour with God and with 
‘man.’ But John informs us, ‘that there was 
something more than this, ‘that the Word was 
‘made flesh—the Word which had been from the 
‘ beginning—and dwelling among men, displayed a 
-.£ glory (peculiar to itself,) the glory as of the only © 
‘ begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 
Second, it implies that the influence, under which _ 
‘Christ spoke and acted, was not like that of the | 
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prophets; by occasional and slight communications 
with the Deity, but by some peculiarly intimate 
and permanent connection. Such is the fact of 
the case. What this Word was in itself—in rela- 
tion to the Deity, or to other intelligent beings, 
previous to the birth of Christ? or how it stands 
related to, and acts towards other worlds, since 
the birth of Christ? All these are questions of 
another sort, and have regard to the theory of 
the subject. Now, when we inquire into the im- 
port of John’s declarations, ought we not to consi- 
der, in the first place, whether he intended to in- 
struct us in regard to the fact of the matter, or 
in regard to the theory? I think his object pe 
to be the fact. 

Had he steht to inform us at large what. dite 
nature of the Word was, he would not so immedi- 
ately have proceeded to the circumstance of its In- 
carnation, which is the point upon which he dwells, 
and to which his notices respecting the Word, are 
only introductory. Under such circumstances, it 
is quite unfair towards the Apostle, to torture such 
incidental words with critical nicety, and extract 
ideas from them of which he was not thinking at 
the time. Still, however, something respecting the 
Apostle’s ideas may be gathered from the expres- 
sions he uses about the Word; and having thus 
protested against their being considered so weighty 
and decisive as is generally believed, we may 
proceed to consider their import. 
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. And here we ought not to overlook the circum- 
stance, that the term Worp or Gop, first introduced 
by John,. in a sense which seems to imply some- 
thing either personal or personified, was borrowed 
from the Platonic philosophy. In that sense, it is 
something different from the Word of the Lord, 
which is represented as coming to the Prophets, 
or from the doctrine which was.at different times 
revealed to men. It likewise implied something 
more than first meets the mind of a person in mo- 
dern times, who is not acquainted with the specula- 
tions of the ancients respecting the nature and ope- 
rations of the Deity. 

The Platonists. imagined that the; oreat First 
Cause remained always in a sort:of' tr anquil or in- 
active state, supremely blessed in the contempla- 
tion of himself and his works; and that, when he 
operated externally to produce any given effect, he 
did so by his Word. ‘The term first used by Plato 
for this operating principle of the Deity was Nous, 
involving the ideas of practical wisdori, intelli- 
gence, and activity. The term Logos, or Word, 
was afterwards used, especially by Philo, a Jewish 
Platonist, and in the way of a proper name, for 
this divine principle or energy.* ‘The Logos of 


* Tam aware that some are of opinion that Plato borrowed these ideas 
from the old Jewish Targums; but it does not signify with whom they ori- 
ginated—that such speculations did prevail, and were associated with the 
Platonic Philosophy, when John wrote his Gospel, is certain, 
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God, therefore, was a term in use among the Di- 
vines (as we may call them) of that age, and its 
adoption by the Apostle would seem to imply, that 
in his opinion, there was some ground for their idea. 
It was, however, a very indefinite conception 
which they formed of the subject. ‘The learned 
are fot agreed about the precise doctrine of the.Pla- 
tonists, previous to the incorporation of their tenets 
with Christianity ; and it is probable, that the phi- 
losophers had no clear ideas themselves. Howcould 
they by searching find out God? If, by chance, 
or, as it is conjectured by some, from the remains 
of ancient patriarchal traditions, they stumbled up- 
on something like the truth, it was yet impossible 
they could have any accurate ideas of a subject 
which could only be revealed by the Logos itself; 
when it was manifested to the world. It is of no 
consequence, therefore, what were their ideas, or 
whether we know them exactly—we have a more 
sure word of instruction to guide us. But I have 
referred to their opinions as giving rise to the use 
of that term, under which we shall now consider the 
subject. It gives us the benefit of a phrase which 
we may use in its primitive, but undefined meaning 
with advantage, as a proper name, in our further 
discussion of this, as yet, unknown* something, 


* I mean, that we shall presume it to be unknown or undefined in this 
stage of the investigation, and use the term in such indefinite sense, till we 
see how far it was more distinctly revealed by the Apostle, or by Christ. 
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which existed before the man Jesus, viz. the Lo- 
gos of God, and being joined to him, or he con- 
nected with it, made him the Christ, the Son of 
God, in a sense peculiar to himself—the only be- 
gotten and well-beloved of the Father. 

The Unitarians understand by the Logos of God, 
simply a personification of his wisdom. The “Ari- 
ans, a glorious Spirit, who being employed in the 
creation and government of this world, is, at least, » 
with regard to man, a subordinate divinity. The | 
Trinitarians believe the Logos to be a second Per- 
son in the Godhead. ‘These are different schemes 
for explaining the words of John; and other mo- 
difications of these schemes have been proposed 
with the same view, but, at present, we do not 
take them up. Our present object is to ascer- 
tain, how far any one of these theories is expressly 
or necessarily involved in the declaration of John, 
considered by itself, and without reference to any 
collateral testimony or authority. 

To begin with the Unitarian, or rather Socinian 
scheme—the plausibility of it, in reference to the 
interpretation of this passage, depends somewhat 
on the sense attached to certain terms. If it is 
meant, «that the divine wisdom, which they say is 
here personified, was only bestowed, although in 
higher degree, upon the man Jesus, as it was upon 
Solomon, or Daniel, or other holy men of old; 
then I think that the idea is utterly inconsistent, 
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both with the general tenor of the introduction, 
and with all the particular parts or expressions of 
it. It is inconsistent with the general tenor, or 
‘fact of the case, as before stated; because what 
sense could there be, in this information, that there 
was such a thing as divine wisdom, or that it was 
manifested in the creation of the world, before it 
was manifested in the person and. character of 
Christ. Or, what propriety could there be in af- 
firming, that this wisdom was made flesh in the 
person of Jesus, more than in that of Solomon or 
of Daniel? Such an expression could not be jus- 
tified, merely by the superior degree of its com- 
munication, for, upon this hypothesis, the very 
highest degree in which it could be. possessed by 
Jesus in this specific way, would be infinitely short 
of the absolute treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
in the divine mind. ALinvanpew 4 
Besides, such a mode or measure of commonly 
communicated wisdom, is inconsistent with those 
expressions which the Apostle uses concerning the 
Logos, in its incarnate state being the Light and 
the Life of men. John the Baptist, though greater 
than all the preceding Prophets, we are told ‘ was 
‘not that Light.’ But according to this hypothesis, 
the Apostle should have said, ‘ the Baptist was 
‘only a lesser light.2. The Light, however, of 
which he speaks, was not great by comparison, or 
by borrowed rays; it was absolute and intrinsic. 
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‘ That was the true Light which Gisisieeh every man 
‘who cometh into the world. He was in the world, 
‘and the world knew him not. He came unto his 
‘own, and his own received him not.’ This observa- 
tion is strengthened by what is said in the parallel 
passages of his Epistles, concerning the Logos, both 
before and after the incarnation, being the life as 
well as the light of men. ‘ For the life was mani- 
‘ fested, and we have seen it, and bear. witness and 
‘ show unto you, that eternal life which was with the 
‘ Father, and was manifested unto us.’ . Such lofty 
and peculiar expressions imply something greater 
than can accord with any measure of wisdom which 
we can conceive to have been communicated in 

the manner supposed. 

But, if it be admitted, that there is something 
peculiar in the union or residence of the divine wis- 
dom in Christ, different from all we know, or can 
conceive of in other instances, then this is to take 
avery different view of the question; because, it 
may be this very mode or circumstance of a peculiar 
manifestation of the divine energies which consti- 
tute the Logos of God. Some writers (as Lard- 
ner) appear impressed with this idea, while at the 
same time, they still adopt the explanation of 
the Logos being merely a verbal personification 
of the divine wisdom. ‘They seem at a loss how 
to explain the matter otherwise, without falling in 
with the Arian or Trinitarian hypotheses, to which 
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they are decidedly hostile. But if they could have’ 
guarded themselves satisfactorily against such in- — 


ferences, they appear to feel the force of the term 
Logos, as implying something more, and peculiar, 
than can be predicated of any measure of wisdom, 
however great; which has been, or could be given 
to any of the sons of men, under the usual laws 
of Nature, or dispensations of Providence.* 
The meaning or feeling of such persons may be 
good, but yet the language is objectionable, or at 
least obscure and ambiguous. If there really is 
something more intended by the incarnation of the 
Logos than a figure of speech—if there is some- 
thing peculiar in the case—then to describe it as 
a personification, is to give no illustration of the 
subject. It is only a confession of our ignorance, 
and a denial of certain other specific explanations, 
to which we cannot consent. We must leave such 
persons at present, till we see whether any more 
satisfactory account can be given of the meaning 
of the Apostle; protesting, however, against the 
sufficiency of their interpretation, and especially, 


* Those who consider the Logos simply asa Personification, seem to 
confine it to the attribute of Wisdom, as being that which was at once re- 
quisite and sufficient to qualify Christ for the office of a Teacher and a Pro- 
phet. But may it not involve other divine attributes, the moral ones par- 
ticularly ; also, the Divine Energy, called elsewhere the Spirit of God? 
These two are very different ideas. Ido not quarrel with the word, but 
with the theory. 
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because its indefinite and ambiguous character 
renders it liable to abuse. 

With regard to the Arian hypothesis, the lan- 
guage of John may be explained consistently 
enough with it, all except the expression ‘ the 
‘ Word was God.’ ‘There is some difficulty in that 
instance; but I would first observe, that even 
granting such difficulty to be obviated; there 
seems no sufficient proof to ground the hypothesis 
upon this introduction by itself. There is nothing 
said, by which we can clearly argue inferiority in 
the Logos. The acts ascribed to it, are in their 
own nature divine, and it must be somewhere else 
that we must look for any limitation of the sense. 

As to the dispute of the Jearned concerning the 
Greek Article, and consequently the rendering of 
the above phrase—‘ ‘The Word was God,’ or ‘ the 
Word was a God.’ ‘This indeed involves the ques- 
tion of limitation, but if we consider the opinions of 
the learned as balanced upon that topic, or if we 
adopt Bishop Pearson’s remark—‘ that the Apostle 
‘ did not probably choose his words with grammati- 
‘ cal nicety;’ and if we, therefore, judge of his 
meaning in this instance, by the general tenor of 
his own, or other sacred writings, in similar cases: 
in this way of viewing the question, I think the ren- 
dering of the phrase, ‘ a God,’ is by far the most 
improbable construction. | 3 

Let us remember, that even granting the Arian 
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idea of a plurality of Gods, in a subordinate sense, 
to be true, this was the first time it was distinctly 
announced to the Christian world. The Scrip- 
tures indeed had called these gods, to whom: the 
Word of God came, or who were otherwise invest- 
ed with authority, but this was in an official sense, 
and not personally, and likewise in such circum- 
stances that there could be no misapprehension of 
such an appellation. But in the case before us, the 
appellation can only be given to’ the Logos .per- 
sonally. It refers to a period, before he was invest- 
ed with any official authority, and it being affirmed, 
at the same time, that he was ‘ in the beginning,’ 
it is most natural for us to infer from the expression 
—‘ he was a God,’ that his divinity was intrinsic, 
however subordinate. Now, if this.was the Apos- 
tle’s idea, he pre-supposed. that the Christians. or 
Jews of his day, believed in this plurality of Divin- 
ities, otherwise they could not understand him, when 
he said the Logos was ‘a God.’ To the Heathens 
indeed such a phrase would be perfectly intelligi- 
ble, because they believed in the general idea, al- 
though they were mistaken as to particulars. But 
what would a Jew think? or the primitive Chris- 
tians, whom we have proven to have had the same 
impressions on the subject with the Jews? 

This consideration renders it highly improbable, 
that John would have expressed himself in such a 
manner, where he had to convey both the general, 
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and the particular idea. If that had been his in- 
tention, he would rather have expressed himself in 
the following manner: ‘ In the beginning was the 
‘Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
‘ Word was invested with, or possessed a divine 
* power and authority; for the same being in the 
‘ beginning with God, all things were made by his 
‘ instrumentality,’ &c. : 
_ But even supposing that the passage may be ex- 
plained upon the Arian hypothesis (supposing it 
otherwise established) I would still contend that 
there is not sufficient evidence in itself to prove 
the Arian theory. 

We come now to the Bubitatiae Re 
The doctrine of John has: certainly more resem- 
blance to it, than to the others we have been con- 
sidering. We must distinguish, however, between 
two different things which are commonly joined 
together, under the name of the Trinitarian Doc- 
trine. These are, the proper Divinity of Christ, 
and the abstract division of the Godhead into three 
separate Persons. ‘The first of these—the Divinity — 
of Christ, is clearly and distinctly taught.- I find 
no evidence of the second in John’s introduction. 
If it be revealed in the body of his Gospel, Iwill 
admit it without hesitation; but as yet, we do not 
find it. The only expression which seems to imply 
any thing like’a plurality of Persons in the God- 
head, occurs in the first verse. The Word is 
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spoken of, as distinguished from God, and yet the 

same with God. It is inferred from this that they 
are separate Persons, but still one God. Now 
observe, this is only an inference drawn from the 
words of the Apostle, and by no means avery close 
or obvious one. Itis not an assertion, or any thing 
like it. The Logos indeed continues to be spoken 
of as-a Person, but not-as a second Person. The 
expression, ‘ the Word was God,’ rather seems to 
merge the personality into the single and undivided 
idea of One. 

For any thing we know to the contrary, the 
manifestation which the Deity made of his wisdom 
and power, at the creation or ‘ beginning” of this 
system, may be spoken of separately, as one thing, 
and the manifestations which he made of himself 
upon the creation of other worlds, as other things. 
To the spectators, the evidence of intelligence, 
and activity, and perhaps of visible form, would 
present the appearance of a Person; and in differ- 
ent worlds, these characters and forms might be 
various and numerous, suited to the occasions. 
In the eyes of his creatures, these might seem 
many different Persons; but in truth, looking at 
it, (so to speak), from the throne of God—from 
‘ the centre of nature—there is only one Person, and 
one God—I am not asserting, at present, that this is 
so, but it may be so.. It would explain the words 
of the Apostle, not only as well, but better than 
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the supposition of different Persons; and, therefore, 
we are not reduced to the necessity of adopting the 
common Trinitarian hypothesis, so far as regards 
the Logos of God, previous to the incarnation; and 
it is of that we are now speaking. The compound 
Being (if I may so speak)—the Logos of God 
united to the Man Jesus—that is the Christ—the 
Son of God—is indeed a different Person from the 
Father; but this is another matter, respecting which 
we have no particular or clear information in this 
introduction. We shall find it, however, in the 
body of the Gospel, and to it, let usmow proceed; 
that we may weigh the words of him whose privi- 
lege alone it was, to reveal and declare the nature 
of God to man, as far as we can understand its 
or as it may concern us to know. In short, the 
Apostle John declares nothing but the general 
truth of the Divinity of his Master. His words 
may be adapted to the Trinitarian, as well, per- 
haps better, than to the Arian hypothesis; but the 
doctrine of the Trinity would also require to be 
previously established on other grounds. ‘There 
is not a sufficient basis for it in his declarations. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of the Gospel of John——A Superior Authority, on our 
Subject, to all the other Scriptures. 


Tue Gospel of John is distinguished by very re- 
markable circumstances from all the rest. It con- 
tains not one single parable; very few moral in- 
structions; not many accounts of miracles, and 
hardly any notices, such as abound in the rest, 
respecting the nature of the kingdom of heaven, 
either in its establishment and progress in the 
present life, or in its consummation in the life to 
come—no particulars of the future judgment, and 
the different fate of the righteous and the wicked. 
In short nothing, comparatively, of the first and 
more obvious principles and laws of Christianity. 
The object which engrosses the whole attention of 
the writer, is, the personal character of the Author 
of Christianity, and other matters are introduced 
only as they illustrate this. I will go over the 
whole of it, with the view of observing the truth 
of this remark ; and when it is sufficiently estab- 
lished, it will add to the proof of what has been 
already said, respecting the design of the Apostle; 
which was, to record all the information which he 
possessed respecting the person of Christ, and 
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which, we shall see, rested solely upon the words 
of our Lord himself. In giving this to the world, 
he made up the only material deficiency of the 
former Gospels—not by any additional revelation 
concerning the doctrine or facts of Christianity 
made to him, or any of the other Apostles after 
the resurrection of Christ, but simply, by recalling 
to mind, assisted no doubt by the Holy Ghost, 
what had been taught from the beginning, but was 
overlooked for reasons formerly stated. Having 
given us this, we have all the materials he himself 
possessed to form our judgment on the subject. 
He begins his narration with the subject of John 
the Baptist, but confines himself entirely to the 
contrast between him and‘our Lord, and which 
redounds so much to the glory of the latter. It 
is not for the purpose of giving us any information 
respecting John, but to elicit the testimony which 
he gave to the dignity of Christ, and the solemn 
record which he repeatedly bare to his being the 
Son of God—the Lamb of God, &c. ‘This is the 
only part of the history of the Baptist on which 
the Apostle enlarges. The same remark holds 
true of the calling of the Disciples. It is intro- 
duced principally with the view of bringing for- 
ward that remarkable circumstance concerning 
Nathaniel, from which it appeared that the Lord 
possessed some extraordinary means of knowing 


things, without the evidence of his external senses, 
I2 
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and which struck that Disciple so forcibly as to 
produce conviction in his mind, that Jesus was 
indeed ‘ the Son of God—the king of Israel.’ 
After this, follows the miracle of the water made 
wine at the marriage in Cana. The circumstance 
of its being his first public miracle may have been 
one reason why John preserved the history of it; 
but I think there is also evidence of its being more 
peculiarly connected with his general design. 
Miracles of healing, which were the most com- 
monly performed by our Saviour, and certainly 
the most beneficent, were however, not considered 
by the Jews so extraordinary and decisive of su- 
periority in him who did them. ‘They were such 
as they sometimes witnessed upon other occasions 
and by other persons. ‘The cures effected in the 
pool of Bethesda, for instance, were familiar to 
them—and it seems, by the answer which Christ 
made upon one occasion to the Pharisees, that 
demons were sometimes expelled, and of conse- 
quence miraculous cures effected by others than 
himself and Disciples. ‘ And if I by Beelzebub 
‘cast out devils (or demons), by whom do. your 
‘children cast them out? Therefore they shall 
‘ be your judges.’ | iy 
It was only when the cure was of a more ex- 
traordinary kind than any which they had wit- 
nessed, or in which they believed, that they were 
struck with astonishment—such as the opening the 
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eyes of those who had been born blind; or the 
cure of persons who had been lame from infancy, 
and in which there was not only the force of an 
existing disease or influence to overcome, which 
might originate in something mysterious and hid- 
den; but where physical obstacles must be removed 
and the more fixed laws of nature modified or re- 
versed, It was for this reason, perhaps, that the 
Disciples exclaimed with such astonishment on 
beholding the sea calmed. ¢‘ What manner of per- 
“son is this, that even the winds and the waves 
‘ obey him,’ and that the persons in the ship fell 
down and worshipped him after he came walking on 
a boisterous sea to join them. Now, there was in 
this miracle, wrought at Cana, something of this 
extraordinary character; and the purpose for which 
the Apostle introduces it, is distinctly marked by 
this observation—that Jesus thereby ‘ manifested 
‘ forth his glory.’ 

Let us proceed to the rest of the narrative in a 
more summary way, without taking time to link 
the events together by prefatory remarks. 
~The clearing of the temple, shows the authority 
claimed by Christ. ‘The conversation with Nico- 
demus, introduces the assertion of his having come 
down from heaven. — 

The dispute between the Jews and the Discunlhs 
of John, brings forward a second testimony of the 
Baptist, concerning the dignity of Christ. 
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The journey to Samaria leads to his remarkable 
conversation with the woman, respecting the spiri- 
tuality of God, and his own distinct: acknowledg- 
ment of being the Messiah. 

~The cure of the Nobleman’s child, remarkable, 
as showing his power extended to a distance. 

The cure at Bethesda, is introductory to a long 
and remarkable conversation with the Jews, about 
the Father and the Son. | 

The miracle of the loaves and fishes, though 
_ mentioned by the other Evangelists, is repeated by 
him, as being the occasion which he took to deliver 
the discourse about his being the bread which 
came down from heaven. 

The seventh chapter, at which we are now ar- 
rived, contains a series of conversations respecting 
his character and office. | 

In the beginning of the eighth chapter, we have 
the account of the woman taken in adultery, omit- 
ted bythe other Evangelists, and probably recorded 
by John as an evidence of our Saviour’s humanity, 
for it is to be remembered, that the Apostle all along 
appears equally anxious to establish his humanity 
as his divinity; or rather, he has. no system in view, 
but simply to preserve whatever hada tendency to 
illustrate the character of Christ in any point of 
view. 3 
» Then follows a long discourse concerning the 
Father and the Son, and his being grea¢er than, and 
before Abraham, | 
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-'The cure of the man born blind—remarkable in 
its nature, like others before-mentioned, and giving 
eccasion to the blind man’s able defence of our 
Lord’s character, with another distinct assertion 
of his being the Son of God. 

In the tenth chapter, Christ explains some part 
of his character and offices by the similitude of a 
door and a shepherd; and proceeds to those re- 
markable words from which the Jews inferred 
that he made himself equal to God, and_blas- 
phemed. 

Kleventh chapter—the story of Lazarus’ death 
and restoration—an exquisite evidence of his ten- 
der and humane dispositions. 

Twelfth chapter—His acceptance of the anoint- 
ment by Mary—his triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem—the voice from heaven—he is the light of 
the world—specially commissioned by and repre- — 
sentative of the Iather. 

Five chapters from the thirteenth, to the eigh- 
teenth, full of discourses held with his Disciples 
explanatory of his own character; of the Father, 
and of the mission of the Holy Spirit. 

The rest of the Gospel is occupied with the 
trial, crucifixion, resurrection, and subsequent ap- 
pearances of Christ—events of somuch magnitude 
that no Evangelist could fail to dwell on them 
particularly, even although part of what he said 
might be a repetition of what was formerly known; 
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but still in the selection of incidents, we can trace 
the same purpose, viz. of exhibiting the proofs of 
his Master’s divinity and humanity. Among the 
rest, we may notice, on the one hand, the circum- 
stances omitted by the other Evangelists, of his 
confounding those that came to apprehend him, 
and making them reel backwards, and fall on the 
ground—his conversation with Pilate about the na- 
ture of his kingdom, and ‘Truth—and on the other _ 
hand, the affecting incident of recommending his 
mother from the cross to the protection of John 
—the decisive evidence of his death and real 
bodily existence, by the piercing of his side with 
a spear, and the flowing out of blood and water 
from the wound—and lastly, the sensible evidence 
afforded. ‘Thomas of his real resurrection. 

Let such of my readers as have not paid a par- 
ticular attention to this view of the Gospel of John 
look over its contents in reference to the above 
table, and they ‘shall perceive how specially the — 
whole of it is devoted to this subject, and how 
every thing else is omitted, which does not bear a 
reference to it. Let him compare with this—the 
scanty and incidental notices which are contained 
in the other Gospels and sacred writings, and he 
must feel convinced of what I have been endea- 
vouring to establish, viz. that the subject of Christ’s 
Person was not much thought of, or understood, 
among the primitive Christians, for a considerable 
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time—that John wrote his Gospel expressly to 
illustrate it, from the actions and the words of our 
Lord. himself; and that in this Gospel particularly, 
we are therefore to look for all that it hath pleased 
God to reveal to mankind on the subject. In the 

other Scriptures, we may find passages to illustrate 
or confirm the doctrine herein delivered; but in 
the Gospel of John we must seek for the ground 
and pillar of our faith on this topic. We proceed 
to ascertain what that should be, with the advan- 
tage of having thus greatly narrowed the field of 


investigation. 
In saying that we are to look to the Gospel of 


John principally, for information respecting the 
constitution of our Lord’s personal character, let 
it be remembered, that it is only in so far as his 
humanity is elevated above, and modified in any 
particular manner different from that of other men. 
John proceeds upon the basis and distinct assertion 
of his proper humanity, as a thing originally known 
among all Christians, and only denied in after times 
by the Gnostics. The information of John, there- 
fore, is to be taken in connection with, or rather in 
addition to, that of the other Gospels; and in so 
far as there are passages in the rest of the Evan- 
gelists bearing upon the same subject, I do not 
mean that these are to be excluded from the gen- 
eral body of evidence to be now considered. The — 
observations we have offered upon the comparative 
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scantiness of such evidence in Matthew and Luke, 
were principally brought forward to prove, that the 
subject had not at that period excited their atten- 
tion. Some of the instances, notwithstanding, in 
which it breaks through, and appears in their nar- 
ration, are very striking; and if their attention 
was not awakened zm general to the subject, it was 
owing mainly to those prejudices which we have 
already considered, and partly, perhaps, to ano- 
ther reason, very ingeniously noticed by Dr. Hors- 


ly, and worthy of being inserted here as a corro- 
boration of my general argument. 


‘ It may be gathered,’ he says, ‘ from the evan- 
‘ gelical history, imperfect as it is, that the beha- 
‘viour of the Apostles to our Lord during his life, 
‘ possessed as they were with an imperfect wavering 
‘belief in him as the Messiah, and of indistinct 
‘notions of the Messiah’s divinity, was the natu- 
‘ral behaviour of men under these impressions. 
‘ They treat him on all occasions with great re- 
‘serve ; sometimes they invoke him as a Deity, as 
‘ Peter when he was sinking in the sea, and all the 
‘ disciples in the storm. If the angels Michael and 
‘Gabriel should come and live among us in the 
‘manner of men, I think we should lose our ha- 
‘ bitual recollection of their angelic nature. It 
‘ would only be occasionally awaked by extraordi- 
‘nary incidents. This, at least, would be the case, 
‘if they mixed with us upon an even footing, with- 
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‘out assuming any badge of distinction—wearing 
‘acommon garb, partaking of our lodging and our 
‘board, suffering in the same degree with our- 
“selves, from hunger and fatigue, and seeking the 
‘same refreshments. The wonder would be, if 
‘ angels in this disguise met with any other respect 
“than that which dignity of character commands, 
‘ with something of occasional homage, when their 
‘miraculous help was needed. This was the’ re- 
‘ spect which our Lord met with from his followers 2’ 
Taking it for granted that I have now sufficiently 
established the fact, of our subject having gradu- 
ally engaged the public attention, let us proceed 
to investigate it, in the same order in which it 
opened upon the minds of the Apostles them- 
selves—that is, proceeding upon the basis of his 
proper humanity, let us inquire in what manner 
and to what degree it was modified or influenced, or 
‘united to any higher nature, as discoverable by the 
full information of John, or by any scattered hints 
which may be drawn from the other Evangelists. 
It were easy from the Gospel of John, as well 
as from other Scriptures, to compile a list of texts 
favourable to all the three common theories, and 
from a predilection to any one of them, to magnify 
the amount and importance of such list; at same 
time, to explain away and reduce the value of the 
other lists. 
_ This is the common way of going to work; but 
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my object is truth, not victory. This truth, it is 
my desire to elicit and reconcile in its different 
statements; and for this purpose, we must look at 
the subject not only on one side, but in all those 
points of view in which it might appear with a dif- 
ferent aspect, but which may nevertheless be in 
many respects more consistent with each other, 
than we are at first apt to think. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Of the evidence contained in the Gospel of John, resting on 
the authority of our Lord himself, respecting the Consti- 
tution of his Character.—The Arian Hypothesis discus- 
sed, Sc. 


AGREEABLY to the plan laid down in the fore- 
going chapter, we set out with the acknowledged 
fact of his humanity. As far as regards the reali- 
ty of his flesh and blood, and the feelings incident 
thereon, this acknowledgment in the present day 
is absolutely unqualified ; but the Arians, although 
they still ‘admit his humanity in general terms, yet 
believe that his intellectual part, or mind, was a pre- 
existent spirit which animated. his body, in place 
of'a proper human soul. From this circumstance, 
they suppose. his superiority above other men 
arises. The ground of this belief rests on those 
passages chiefly in the Gospel of John, which 
seem to imply a pre-existent personal conscious- 
ness, connected with other passages, indicating a 
difference from, and inferiority to God the Fa- 
ther. 3 

In a matter like this, confessedly somewhat 
above our comprehension in all its details, we must 
not be startled at finding some things said upon the 
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subject by Christ himself, which there is difficulty 
in explaining, and accommodating to systems 
formed upon our limited knowledge and expe- 
rience. We ought not, therefore, for the sake 
of explaining a few of his sayings, rashly aban- 
don clear and acknowledged principles, which we 
perfectly understand, and which rest equally on 
the authority of our Lord. Now, is this idea, of 
the soul of Christ being a pre-existent Spirit, con- 
sistent with his true humanity? If it is, then we 
may safely attach the sense of the Arians to the 
parts of Scripture above alluded to; but if it is 
not, we must prefer any other rational interpre- 
tation of which they are susceptible, rather than 
set aside a fact, and overturn a principle already: 
admitted; for in that way there is no getting for- 
ward with any investigation—no arriving at any 
satisfactory conclusions. 

And here let it be observed, that we need not 
encumber ourselves with a doctrine, which was 
common among the ancients, viz. that all the souls 
of men might have existed in a previous state of 
being, and have their character and circumstances 
in this life affected by those of their pre-existent 
state. Such dreams are not worthy of a serious 
confutation, because if we have no consciousness 
of our identity—no recollection of events—none 
of the knowledge or habits of our former exist: 
ence brought with us—it is all one, whether we 
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were made of materials, so to speak, which had 
once been animated before, or of the dust or ma- 
terial of this world, which was never formerly 
alive. Consequently, if the soul of Christ was a 
pre-existent spirit—if this means any thing, and 
could give him any advantage and superiority over 
other men, it must be from the knowledge and 
experience which he had in his former state of ex- 
istence, and brought with him into this one. 

Such a Being might have possessed some quali- 
fications as a Messenger of God to man, and for 
the purpose of communication, it might be neces- 
sary that he should be furnished with a body, that 
he might speak so as to be heard; that he might 
appear so as to be seen and contemplated by the 
children of men. Our senses are necessarily the 
medium of communication, in this life, between 
one spirit and another. But if this were all, he 
would have had nothing in common with mankind, 
but our animal part. ‘This was far from making 
him a man. bead | 

Some of the inferior animals have bodies resem- 
bling the human species ; suppose this resemblance 
were still more perfect, this would not make them 
men. It is the sameness of the mental faculties, 
their capabilities, their acquirements, and their af- 
fections, which constitutes the species. ‘The mind 
of an inferior animal must, in many respects, be 
as little affected by certain objects, (being insensi- 
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ble to their influence) as that of an angel, (being 
above them). The honours and the riches, for in- 
stance, in request among men, would appear 
equally indifferent to both, from the ‘most oppo- 
site motives. Neither of them could be affected 
by these things, as men are, and in the same man- 
ner with other objects and passions. 

If it is said that the junction of an intellectual 
and moral character with a body such as ours, 
makes the character more human, than in the exam- 
ple [ have quoted, I answer, that the inhabitants 
of other worlds resemble us, in all probability, in 
the intellectual and moral basis of their character, 
and some of them, perhaps, in having animal bo- 
dies; but if the general constitution of nature, and 
society, and manners, in their respective worlds, 
are different, as it is likely they are, the inhabi- 
tants of them, cannot be men. Or, to appeal to 
an example nearer home; an Englishman and a 
Turk, though possessed of certain common char- 
acteristics of human nature, are yet a very differ- 
ent sort of persons; and, if we wished to recom- 
mend a person to either of these nations, as well 
qualified for certain offices, we would never ima- 
gine it practicable, merely by clothing a stranger 
in their costume, and teaching him their language, 
to pass him off as one of themselves—intimately 
acquainted with their character, affairs, and feel- 
ings. 
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Now let us consider one or two circumstances 
- peculiar to the state of man in this life, which 
powerfully affect his character—I mean the very 
Constitution of his character, independent of his 
individual moral conduct. We are all born. This 
is our state of infancy. The world and its ob- 
jects are new to us, and striking; not merely as a 
new scene, butas the jirst scene. This powerfully 
affects our feelings and character. A pre-existent 
spirit could have no sympathy with us in this. 
Again, we must all die—that is, (to say the least 
of it) go into a new state, of which we have no 
experience—no distinct conception—and the very 
existence of which is shrouded in darkness and 
doubt; for, to all appearance, our frame is com- 
pletely and finally dissolved, and that, in the most 
terrible and painful manner. Hence our natural 
reluctance to death—hence it is the greatest proof 
of love, ‘that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’ Buta person having had knowledge and. 
experience of a different state of existence, pre- 
vious to this; and the certain and clear conception 
of a similar state after it, if not a precise return 
to the same—such a person could feel no reluc- 

tance at the view of death. 
It would naturally appear to him rather a joyful 
release from prison—a restoration to those more un- 
trammelled modes of action, to that more pleasur- 


able state of existence, and to the purer and more 
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exalted society to which he had been accustomed. 
In all respects, it would more resemble the return 
of a banished person to his native land; to his 
friends, and his family ; than the setting out of one 
on a journey, to afar and unknown country, ‘ from 
‘whose bourne no traveller ere returned :’—to 
which, even although he were prompted or encour- 
aged by expected advantages, yet still such future 
advantages were inadequate, for the time, to: re- 
move the pangs of parting from all he had hitherto 
known and loved. | 

Now, regarding these and similar sentiments im- 
plied in the general fact and nature of humanity, 
there are distinct evidences in the case of our Sa- 
viour, that he was under their influence; in other 
words, had really a human soul. We are told of 
him in his infancy, that he ‘ grew in wisdom and. 
‘in stature, in favour with God and with man.’ 
What wisdom could he acquire at the age of twelve 
years, under the tuition of Joseph the Jewish car- 
penter, which would form an addition to the stock 
of a great Spirit, co-existent, at least, with the 
world itself, if not its subordinate maker? and 
who, from the great interest he must necessarily 
have taken in its affairs, would undoubtedly have 
studied the character and history of human nature, 
with the greatest attention, and under the best ad- 
vantage. 

The account of our Saviour’s temptation in the 
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wilderness, although accompanied by some extra- 
ordinary circumstances, which we do not fully un- 
derstand, is likewise clear to the same purpose— 
that he was accessible to impressions which a man 
only could feel. ‘The first of his temptations, in-— 
deed, viz. to apply his miraculous powers to the sup- 
ply of his own wants, may be accounted for, simply, 
by the cravings of animal appetite, but the two others 
were adapted solely to the mind. They appealed to 
principles natural to the human mind, and which are 
not commonly suspected by men to have any evil in 
them: viz. that the influence of worldly power and 
honours, and riches, and the ostentatious display 
of miraculous works, would have a good effect in 
winning men over to the acknowledgment of Chris- 
tianity. By such means, the whole Jewish nation 
might have been converted—every opponent si- 
lenced during his life-time, and he might have 
ascended to heaven like Enoch or Elijah, without 
tasting the bitter cup of his sufferings and death. 
This might have been one way of establishing his 
religion, by paying court to the ‘ spirit of this 
world,’ by enlisting its influences on his side—and, 
to a human mind, inexperienced in all the differ- 
ences of good and evil, naturally prone to be led 
astray by first appearances, and eager to arrive at 
once to its ends, and by what appear the most di- 
rect and easy means,—to a human mind, I say, all 


this might appear plausible and tempting, and 
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especially if there was a choice or alternative in his 
power. And this seems, in some sense, to have 
been the case; for he informs us expressly, that, 
‘to lay down life was, on his part, a voluntary 
‘act;’ no man could take it from him—he could 
have prayed to his Father, and obtained the aid of 
legions of angels to rescue him from the power of 
the Jews, if he had chosen.* But, without going 


* What would have been the consequence of his listening to such temp- 
tations, or yielding to such fears—whether it would totally have frustrated 
the design of his Mission, or have prevented it from succeeding so well, 
it would be presumptuous for us to inquire; but a choice seems to have 
been in his power. He seems to have been at liberty to think of, and to 
try different ways, although he knew, no doubt, what was the way most 
agreeable to the will of God, and in preferring it to the natural impressions 
of his own mind, he showed his obedience and virtue. The same idea is 
implied in his prayer, thrice repeated, on the prospects of his sufferings and 
death. ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me—nevertheless, 
‘not my will, (or natural wish) but thine be done.’ Had the mode of his 
procedure been fixed by an absolute command or decree, we could not 
well understand the propriety of such a petition. A Protestant who be- 
lieves that the state of the dead is absolutely fixed, although sentence may 
not be put in execution till] a future day of judgment, thinks it a sort of im- 
piety to pray for the souls of his departed friends. And the Apostle John 
forbids us to pray, in certain cases, for the recovery of the sick. There 
may be some difficulty in understanding exactly the nature of the case he 
refers to; but it evidently involves the idea, that the death of the person 
in question appeared, by some means or other, to be unavoidable in the course 
of Providence. To pray for his recovery, then, ceased to be proper. We 
can suppose two cases of this sort: First, when a person has arrived at 
extreme old age, and is suffering under those distempers which, in the 
course of nature, or his particular constitution, must lead to dissolution : 
to pray for the recovery of such would be to suppose, that the great law of 
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any deeper into the question of alternatives, it is 
sufficient to observe, that in all these cases of 
trial, Christ seems to have felt and acted as a man 
only could do—one on whose mind these circum- 
stances were capable of making an impression, and 
presenting views contrary to those by which it was 


Providence, that ‘ all must die,’ should be suspended at our request, and in 
our favour. Second, If a man have forfeited his life to the laws of his 
country, it would be highly improper to pray to God, that a miracle should 
be wrought, and the purposes of justice defeated, by delivering him from 
the officers of the law. Now, if no other means could occur to the mind 
of Christ, by which the object of his Mission might have been affected—if 
there was only one way, and he must either adopt it, or give up his pur- 
pose altogether—if he knew this to be unalterably fixed by a positive decree, 
then we should think, with reverence be it said, that there was no room for 
prayer on the occasion. : 

If it be said, that his use of the term if it be possible, seems to imply his 
conviction of the thing being really impossible, the reply is, that the possibility 
of a thing may appear uncertain in one point of view, and certain in another. 
If I ask a friend for a sum of money, on some emergency, I may know the 

thing strictly speaking, to be possible to him; he has the money, or the 
“means of getting it. But he may answer with perfect truth, that he was 
sorry he could not do it. He may have other claims of justice, or beneyo- 
lence, which are more urgent than mine, and on account of which it is not 
possible for him to accede to my request. Our Lord seems to have had 
some such idea present in his mind, upon the occasion we have been speak- 
ing of; for one of the Evangelists, Mark, informs us that he commenced his 
prayer by this observation, ‘ Father, all things are possible to thee.’. He 
was satisfied that what he asked, was, strictly speaking, possible. There 
was nothing in the nature of things, or in the perfection of ‘God, to hinder 
the granting of his request; but there were wise and sufficient reasons for 
the contrary, and to these he submits his will. He was not ina situation, 
at the moment, to judge and to feel the whole weight of these reasons. His 
present sufferings dimmed his view, but knowing that his Father would do 
_ what was best, he says, ‘ not my will, but thine be done.’ . 
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his duty and instructions to act. A Being of thou- 
sands of years of experience, of confirmed virtu- 
ous habits, in whom the contrast of things visible 
and invisible, of time and eternity, produced a 
totally different effect than what it does on man— 

such a being could not be affected at all, by such 
- temptations—exposure to them could be no trial 
—triumph over them no virtue. 

If any one replies, that the fact of his. having 
triumphed, no matter how, over all these tempta- 
tions is a proof that his mind was other than 
human, I deny the inference. We know by ex- 
perience, of several means by which a man may 
be fortified against the power of temptation, with- 
out becoming insensible to the objects of it. ‘This 
is indeed the very characteristic of human virtue 
—to feel at once the force of solicitation and to 
counteract it by opposite motives.. ‘The counter- 
acting principle does not extinguish, but balances 
or overpowers the natural passion; but where 
there is no human passion, there is no human 
character; and many of the human passions, such 
as ambition, the love of pleasure, and of riches, 
arise from the circumstance of our never having 
known or enjoyed any thing better. ‘To a person 
having lived thousands or millions of years in 
heaven, these objects must seem perfect bawbles. 

The influence of counteracting means is not 
inconsistent with humanity, however exalted and 
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extraordinary such means may be. Even in the 
case of ordinary means, such as education, habit, 
and the example of good society; the most perfect 
degree in which they may prevail, does not, in the 
least, extinguish the original and natural basis of 
character. We perceive and admire the difference 
between those well-instructed and educated per- 
sons, and the ignorant, the vicious, and ill-bred; 
but we never lose sight of their common nature; 
and if we are led to suppose that, from any extra- 
ordinary circumstance in the constitution of their 
character, such apparently amiable persons are 
totally devoid of those feelings which may have 
led their more unfortunate, headstrong, or mis- 
guided brethren astray, we cease immediately to 
regard them in the same light. We commonly 
say, they are either less or more than men; but 
our secret judgment is on the uncharitable side. 
At all events, we determine that we cannot love 
them so much—there is no community wi natural 
character between us and them. 

Besides the temptations of Christ, his hiéboniins 
furnish us with other evidences and reasons for 
his being truly a man, in his mental as well as 
bodily constitution. The whole tenor of his con- 
duct and intercourse with the people and his Dis- 
ciples, is full of the most tender and characteristic 
traits of human feeling, and in the Gospel of John, 
as we have seen in the sketch of its contents, there 
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are several instances of this, particularly selected 
by the Apostle, with the view, in all probability 
of illustrating his prefatory declaration, ‘ that the 
‘Word was made Flesh.? It would swell this 
part of my treatise to a disproportionate size, to 
expatiate upon these particulars, and it is not 
needful, the import of them being abundantly 
plain, when the attention is directed to them. 

I will wind up this part of my observations, by 
remarking, that the title Son of Man is one of 
those which our Saviour most frequently assumes, 
and upon one very remarkable occasion he informs 
his hearers, that his being so was a reason, among 
others, for his being appointed the Judge of the 
world: ‘ Verily, verily, the hour is coming, and 
‘now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
‘the Son of God, and they that hear shall live. 
‘For as the Father has life in himself, so he hath 
‘ given to the Son, to have life in himself. And 
‘hath given him authority to execute judgment 
‘ also—because he is the Son of Man.’ 

Surely the mere circumstance of his having had 
a body could never be considered as a qualifica- 
tion for executing this important trust; but to 
have had a perfect experience in his own mind of 
all that affects human character and conduct, was 
obviously a consideration which would eminently 
qualify him for this office, even in preference to 
angels, or other ministers of Providence who may 
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have possessed a nature in some respects even 
superior to and more perfect than humanity. The 
same sentiment is expressed by the writer of the 
Hebrews, and which I quote here, not properly 
speaking so much as an authority, as an illustration. 
‘ For we have not an high priest which cannot 
‘be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
‘ but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
‘ without sin. And I think the same sentiment 
is intended in this affectionate address of our Lord: 
Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
‘laden, and I will give you rest; take my yoke 
‘upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and 
‘ lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
‘ souls—for my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
§ light.’ , 

Such general and particular evidence of the 
proper humanity of Christ—of his having had a 
human soul, as well as a human body, appears to 
to be quite conclusive of its kind, and forms a 
strong objection against the Arian scheme. It is 
no point of difference, however, between the Uni- 
tarian and Trinitarian, both of whom confess that 
¢ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,’—that he had 
a ‘true body and a rational (or human) soul.’ 
They sometimes indeed forget their agreement on 
this point, in the heat of their controversies, but 
when viewed singly and separately by itself they 
agree. Their difference commences when they 
begin to explain the manner and degree in which 
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the individual humanity of Jesus Christ was forti- 
fied, exalted, and perfected above that of all other 
men, and at the same time without losing any of 
its proper characteristics. In short, what is im- 
plied in his being the Son of God as well as the 
Son of Man. 

Before we proceed, however, to sntetigete this 
difference, it may be as well to have done with the 
Arian hypothesis; especially as the mode of in- 
terpreting the texts brought forward in its support 
will throw some light on our future progress. The 
Arians are not insensible to their being some diffi- 
culty in reconciling their hypothesis to the proper 
humanity of Christ; but they still think that there 
is sufficient positive evidence of the truth of their 
theory, and that the difficulty lying in the nature. 
of the thing, or in our want of capacity to com- 
prehend it, they are not bound to obviate all ob- 
jections. ‘This were very fair reasoning, provided 
the positive evidence is equally unequivocal on the 
one side as on the other, but this I think it is not. 

The thing on which they principally ground their 
system, is the circumstance of Christ speaking of 
himself as pre-existing, in such texts as these: 
‘ Before Abraham was, Iam.’ ‘ Father, glorify 
‘thou me with the glory which I had with thee 
‘before the world was.’ ‘ I came forth from 
‘the Father, and am come into the world,—again, 
‘(upon the eve of his crucifixion), I leave the 
‘world, and go to the Father,’ &c. These ex- 
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pressions, they think, imply a previous, personal, 
and conscious existence. And certainly they have 
such an appearance at first view, and taken by 
themselves... But there is something in the nature 
of the subject itself, and other expressions of our 
Lord, which point out what may limit the mean- 
ing. fi" 

It is obvious, that whatever there might be about 
Christ, different from other men, and which had 
an existence previous to, and independent of his 
humanity,—in other words, whatever the Logos 
was of which Jolin speaks in the introduction of 
his Gospel—it is plain, I say, that the compound 
Being, so to speak, Jesus the Christ—the Son of 
Man, and the Son of God, (so far as that is an 
official title)—that He, in his whole nature and 
character, as known to men, had no pre-existence. 
As modified and blended with human nature, and 
made into that person and character, who is our 
Saviour; I say, it is obvious that the person and 
character of Christ, had no existence before the 
birth of Jesus, the son of Mary. Speaking logi- 
cally and strictly, therefore, it was only somewhat 
which belonged to, and was connected with, or 
inspired Christ, (be this what it may), and not 
himself personally which pre-existed. 

This idea may be illustrated by what is said of 
him after his death and resurrection. We know, 
that ‘ the heavens have now received him,’ person- 
ally—that in his glorified Body, or celestial ve- 
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hicle, he now ‘ sitteth at the right hand of God,’ 
—that he ‘ hath ascended to his Father,’—that 
‘he hath left the world;’ and in his room sent 
the ‘ Comforter.’ All this we know, and com- 
prehend perfectly well, yet he says of himself, 
and to his Disciples, ‘ Lo, I am with you always, 
‘even to the end of the world’—‘ Wherever two » 
‘or three are met together in my name, there am 
‘Tin the midst of you.’ Now, these expressions 
surely, in their first aspect, may be said. to indicate 
a personal presence, as clearly as the texts of the 
Arians do a personal pre-existence. Yet we know 
that this could not be their import. ‘The Trinita- 
rians may have a way of reconciling the personal 
presence of Christ in heaven, with his presence on 
earth, concerning which, we do not.at present in- 
quire; but the argument, as against the Arians, 
seems perfectly conclusive. It proves, that ex- 
pressions are used by Christ, respecting some things 
connected with his character and kingdom, which, 
at first view, seems to include his mode of personal 
existence and acting, but which, in reality, must 
refer to something else. 

The same remark holds true of what he says 
about ‘ manifesting himself to his Disciples, in an- 
‘other way than he does unto the world’—‘ of 
‘making his abode with them’—of ‘ dwelling in 
‘them,’ &c. all which, in the literal sense, might 
imply a personal visit, or union, which we are cer- 
tain it does not. 
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In urging this argument, I beg to be under- 
stood, that I am very far from countenancing a 
certain disingenuous mode of reasoning, too fre- 
quently employed on these subjects, viz. That, be- 
cause some words may, in certain cases and con- 
nexions, have a different meaning from what is 
usually and most obviously attached to them; 
therefore, we may, at pleasure, give them what 
interpretations may suit our tastes and prejudices. 
Upon this practice, there would be no certainty in 
language, or information of any kind—-so various 
is the meaning of words and phrases, in different 
circumstances. But common sense, in ordinary 
cases, is as adequate to discriminate the variations 
of sense produced by connexion, as the ear is to 
discriminate the different sounds of words. 

I disclaim all paltry means of supporting an ar- 
gument, by stretching this latitude of words be- 
yond the obvious occasion. Let every word and 
phrase be understood in the most literal and obvi- 
ous sense it will admit of. But where there is a 
real difficulty—an apparent contradiction in the 
use of words in one sense, we must, as mankind 
always do, in other affairs, understand them in some 
other, though less literal meaning. 

Now I do not yet say, what may be the mean- 
ing of those expressions used by Christ, respecting 
his connexion with something pre-existent. I only 
say they do not necessarily involve a personal pre- 
existence, consequently, the Arian hypothesis, 
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which rests mainly upon that basis, is thereby de- 
prived of its principal support. 

It is by the application, of what I acknowledge to 
be the more literal sense, to several Scriptures of the 
before-mentioned kind, that they accumulate their 
proofs ; but the same objections apply to the whole 
of such texts. The Arian interpretation is inconsis- 
tent with the fact of our Lord’s humanity; and it is 
not necessary to the explanation of the Scriptures 
in question; because they may admit of another 
sense, and certain parallel passages must be inter- 
preted otherwise. Could it be shown, that the 
superiority of Christ over other men, arose from 


his having some attendant Spirit of high dignity — 


and excellence to instruct him and support him, 
or even united with him in any way not to de- 
stroy his humanity, the Arian hypothesis might, 
in other respects, be very plausible. I believe 
some such idea was entertained by certain ancient 
fathers, who taught that in Christ there were zwo 
Persons. But, as this doctrine would require some 
other proof than a mere hypothetical conjecture, 
and as I am not aware of its being entertained 
by any moderns, it is unnecessary to discuss its 
merits. ; 


* Tam persuaded that the Arian hypothesis, in modern times, is only 
. adopted by certain persons of a naturally moderate temper, because it ap- 
pears a middle scheme; but Truth does not always lie in the middle. 


Sais 
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CHAPTER XII. 


General result continued.—The Trinitarian Hypothesis 


_ considered. 


I witx now proceed with my endeavours to as- 
certain what it was in, or about the person of 
Christ, which made him different from, and supe- 
rior to other men; but first let us understand in 
what that difference and superiority practically 
consisted. It consisted for one thing—in his being 
without sin—a perfect pattern of moral rectitude. 
This is implied in declarations of his own, uncon- 
tradicted by his enemies—in the attesting voice of 
heaven—and in the testimony of his disciples. In 
these respects it is a matter of faith to us; but a 
still more satisfactory evidence is, what we learn 
from a perusal of the narrative of his life, in which 
we can see with our own eyes, that he was both a 
peculiar, and a perfect character. To be sensible 
of this however, as a matter of practical conviction, 
we must, at the same time, understand the pecu- 
liar morality of his kingdom, and its excellence 
above all other systems. But to enter into the 
detail of these testimonies and evidences, would 
carry us farther out of the tract of our argument 
than would be convenient, at present; and there is 
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the less need, as the fact is generally acknow- 
ledged; although, I fear, frequently without suffi- 
cient discrimination and practical understanding 
of the subject. 

Some Unitarians indeed have thrown out strange 
insinuations, that we know but little of his private 
life and manners—that he might be subject to mo- 


ral weaknesses and infirmities, like other men, 


which were not wholly without sin—in short, that 
he was, as they style it, peccable. I would fain 
hope that this mode of talking originates only in 
their zeal to maintain the doctrine of the proper 
humanity of Christ; and that it is more a theoretic 
conjecture to strengthen their peculiar views, than 
any serious or distinct impression. If they mean, 
by the term peccable, that the mind of Christ was 
subject to first impressions which, if yielded to, 
would produce irregular and sinful propensities or 
acts, this is saying no more than that he was truly 
a Man; but the question is, whether he was not so 
sanctified—so sustained and supported, by a divine 
influence, as to preserve his mind unclouded and 
untainted by evil. Is is highly indecorous merely 


to suppose that it might be so tainted; and is in 


direct contradiction to the evidence of a powerful 
influence supporting him on the most difficult con- 
junctures, and which influence would be equally 
adequate to support him in the more private and 
retired scenes of life. If they mean to say, that 


——— 
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he actually was defective, as other good men may 
be, let this be stated distinctly, and then let Chris- 
tians judge of such doctrine, ‘ whether it be of 
God :’ but if they do not mean this, I would advise 
them to give up the use of such ambiguous, and to 
other Christians, highly offensive language. We 
may, however, proceed upon the general consent 
of Christians to the fact; and it is but justice to 
many Unitarians, I should trust to most, to say 
that I know they admit the moral perfections of 
the character of Christ. 

Another thing in which Christ differs from all 
other men is, his appointment to the office of Judge 
of the world—the Dispenser both of the Divine 
Justice and Mercy, to the whole human race; and 
consequent on this, his being invested and endow- 
ed with powers and qualifications adequate to the 
proper discharge of such a dignified and difficult 
office. We have already seen, that his Humanity 
is mentioned as one qualification, and a very pro- 
per one, for this office, as giving him a personal 
experience, and feliow-feeling for those whom he 
should be called upon to judge; but such a quali- 
fication, though proper, is the least among others. 
What a complete knowledge—what a thorough 
penetration into the hearts of men in general, and 
of all individually, must such an office require ? 
Who is there among the sons of men—the most 


wise and experienced, who would not shrink from 
L 
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the bare thoughts of a responsibility so awful in its 
consequences—so diversified in its operations—and 
resting not upon overt acts, like the judgment of 
human laws, but upon the thoughts and intents of 
the heart—upon the genuineness of an incipient 
contrition, or upon the hollowness of a fair, per- 
haps a splendid and popular reputation of sanctity. 
But we perceive that Christ was furnished with 
powers adequate to the performance of this difficult 
task. ‘ He knew what was in man, and needed not 
‘ that any should testify it to him;’ ‘ he perceived 
‘ the thoughts of their hearts,’ before they were yet 
expressed ; or if they were expressed, he was ac- 
quainted with them though out of hearing. Some- 
thing of this kind had evidently occurred to Natha- 
niel when he was under the fig-tree, and which 
struck the Disciple even at that early period, 
though, perhaps, but transiently, as an evidence of 
something divine in the character of Jesus. His 
description of Nathaniel’s character, while he was 
yet a personal stranger to him, is a proof of the 
same kind; and while, on one occasion, his mira- 
cles had obtained a temporary popularity for him, | 
he would not trust to the sincerity of the people, 
for ‘ he knew who believed in him,’ whose faith 
was sincere, and ‘ who should betray him.’ 
Another remarkable instance, is in the case of 
Peter, whose weakness he knew, in spite of all his 
professions of zeal, undoubtedly sincere at the time. 
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He also knew the sincerity of his repentance, and 
what would be his future firmness, even to the suf- 
fering of death. | 

I will quote-one passage at length of the many 
which establish this general remark. ‘ When Jesus 
‘ saw their faith, he said to the sick of the palsy, 
‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. But there were 
‘ certain of the scribes sitting there, and reasoning 
‘in their hearts, Why doth this man thus speak 
‘ blasphemies? who can forgive sins but God only? 
‘And immediately when Jesus perceived in his 
‘ spirit, that they so reasoned within themselves, 
‘he said unto them, Why reason ye these things 
‘in your hearts? Whether is it easier to say to the 
‘ sick of the palsy, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee; or 
‘to say, Arise, take up thy bed, and walk? But 
‘that ye may know that the Son of Man hath 
‘ power on earth to forgive sins, (he saith to the 
‘ sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
‘ thy way into thine own house. And immediately 
‘he arose, took up his bed, and went forth before 
‘them all; insomuch that they were all amazed, 
‘and glorified God, saying, We never saw it in this 
‘ fashion.’* 

The principal practical difference, or superiority 
of Christ over other men, consisting in his moral 
perfections, and in his qualifications for those dis- 
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tinguished offices with which he was invested, we 
now inquire into the manner by which this differ- 
ence and superiority was produced. And here 
let us take along with us the information contained 
in the introduction of John’s Gospel, as a matter 
already established, and which may assist our fur- 
ther inquiries. We are there told that he was distin- 
guished and qualified for the important functions 
he was to perform, by the indwelling of the Logos 
of God—by some direct and peculiar communica- 
tion with the Deity. That was the general fact of 
the case, and we shall now see that this fact, to 
which we will confine ourselves in the first in- 
stance, is abundantly verified by the particulars of 
our Lord’s own declarations and discourses, and by 
those of John the Baptist, recorded by the beloved 
disciple. 

1. John the Baptist bears testimony that he saw 
the Spirit of God descending and remaining on 
him, by which token he knew him to be the Son 
of God; and afterwards he testifies that He 
(Christ) whom God hath sent, speaketh the words 
of God; for God giveth not the Spirit by measure 
unto him. | 

2. This circumstance, of the descent of the Spi- 
rit at his baptism, is mentioned by all the Evange- 
lists as a most important event. Luke adds, that 
after it, being full of the Holy Ghost, he was led 
by the Spirit into the wilderness, and the effect of 
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this indwelling of the Holy Spirit is shown on the 
occasion of his first public discourses. ‘ ‘The Spi- 
‘rit of the Lord is upon me, (reading Esaias) be- 
‘ cause he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
‘to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
‘hearted; to preach deliverance to the captives, 
‘and recovery of sight to the blind; to set at li- 
‘berty them that are bruised; to preach the ac- 
‘ceptable year of the Lord. And he closed the 
‘book and gave it again to the servant, and sat 
‘ down, and the eyes of all that were in the syna- 
‘gogue were fastened upon him. And he began 
‘to say unto them, This day is this Scripture ful- 
‘ filled in your ears.’ 

3. Christ himself saith, ‘ Verily, I say unto you, 
‘ hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels 
‘ of God ascending and descending upon the Son 
‘of Man.’ | 

4. * Then answered Jesus, and said unto them, 
‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son can do no- 
‘ thing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: 
‘ for what things soever he doeth, these also doeth 
‘the Son likewise. Jor the Father loveth the Son, 
‘and showeth him all things that himself doeth; 
‘and he will show him greater works than these, 
‘that ye may marvel. Jor as the Father raiseth 
‘up the dead, and quickeneth them, even so the 
‘ Son quickeneth whom he will.’* 


* John v. 19, 26, 31. 
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8. © For as the Father hath life in himself, so 
‘hath he given the Son to have life in himself; and 
‘he hath gzven him authority also.’ 

6. * I can of mine own self do nothing: as I hear, 
‘ I judge: and my judgment is just; because I seek 
‘not mine own will, but the will of the Father who 
‘sent me.’ | 

7. ‘ Jesus answered and said, My doctrine is not 
‘mine, but his that sent me. If any man shall do 
‘ his will, he will know of the doctrine, whether it 
‘be of God, or whether I speak of myself.’ 

8. ‘I am not alone, but I and the Father that 
Hecntme:® 

9. ‘ He that sent me is true; and I speak to the 
‘ world those things which I have heard of him. 
© They understood not that he spake to them of 
‘the Father.’ 

10. ‘ For I have not spoken of myself; but the 
‘ Father who sent me, he gave me a command- 
‘ ment, what I should say, and what I should speak.’ 

11. ‘ The words that I speak unto you I speak 
‘ not of myself: but the Father, who dwelleth in me, 
‘he doth the works.’ 

Here it is to be observed, that in these and si- 
milar passages, the peculiar moral and intellectual 
qualifications of our Lord are ascribed to some im- 
mediate and direct communication with, or indwel- 


* John vi. 17. viii, 16—19. xii. 49. xiv. 10. 
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ling of the Deity. So far they confirm the fact of 
the Apostle’s introductory declaration, but they do 
not explain the manner of it. What the Apostle 
ascribes to the incarnation of the Logos, in his in- 
troduction, is here described by the Baptist, as the 
effect of the. descent of the Holy Spirit—by the 
Prophet as a consequence of his unction by the 
same Spirit—and by our Lord himself to the com- 
munication and influences of the [ather. The 
idea is still general, indefinite, and various, as to 
the mode of the Divine Influence—particular and 
distinct as to the fact. | ime 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, that we 
had in other texts the most unequivocal declara- 
tion, that there were three separate persons in the 
Godhead, we should yet be at a loss from the tenor 
of such as are quoted above,* to know which of 
these Persons, or whether any one of them was 
more particularly united to Christ than another. 
It would rather seem to be the First or the Third. 
One circumstance has commonly decided Chris- 
tians, in attributing this union and influence in a 
special manner to what they call the second Person. 


* The texts quoted are specimens of a very numerous list. Agreeably to 
my own principles, I do not urge the number as an argument against oppo- 
site texts; but it proves, that the matter of fact, independent of the theory, 
occupies a prominent part of the Gospel; and in reality, there are no texts 
opposed to these. It can only be said, that there are others which imply 
something more. . 
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It is the idea, that the term, the Son, is the proper. 
name of this second Person, as distinguished from, 
the Father, the title of the first.. But this may bea 
mistake, arising from our viewing the subject back- 
ward, through the medium of an established system. 
Since the time of the Nicene Creed, Christians 
have indeed used the word Son as a proper name 
for the second Person; but it was not so from the 
beginning. What was afterwards defined to be 
the second Person, and named the Son, in refer- 
ence to his pre-existent character, was only known 
in the more early ages by the indefinite term of 
the Logos. 

The title, the Son, belongs to Jesus in his whole 
character ; it has, in some instances, an undoubted 
respect to his office, and to his sanctity—to the ef- 

Jéct, rather than to the cause of his Divinity. Hence 
the primitive Christians might infer nothing re- 
specting the Trinity,’ or the second Person, from 
the circumstance of Christ being styled the Son of 
of God. i | | 

These remarks, which are pretty evident by 
their own light, are particularly obvious in the 
following texts. ‘That the Son can do nothing of 
‘ himself?—* that the words which he spake, were 
‘ not of himself, but the Father’s, who dwelt in him’ 
—that respecting the time of the day of Judgment, 
‘no man knew of it, neither the Angels of God, 
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‘nor the Son, but the Father only.’* Such things 
spoken expressly of the Son, cannot apply to the 
second person of the Trinity. If it be said that, 
in such cases, he speaks of himself in the charac- 
ter of the Son of Man, the reply is, that such a so- 
lution cannot be admitted in this stage of the in- 
vestigation; because, it is taking the thing for 
granted, about which we are only inquiring—it is 
departing from the plain and obvious meaning of 
words, without having yet met with any necessity 
for so doing. If we afterwards find other reasons 
for limiting the expressions, let us admit the force 
of such reasons; but, in the present instance, such 
passages plainly show that the title, Son—cannot, 
on such occasions, be the proper and peculiar 
name of the Second Person, and this is all we now 
contend. for.t 

The general inference to be drawn on this head, 
is this, that the use of the term—the Son—or the 


* Mark xiii. 32. pu 

+ We shall have another occasion, in course of our argument, to prove 
more particularly that the title, the Son, refers only to his whole nature, 
and not to his pre-existent nature; but, it is enough, in the present stage of 
the discussion, to observe, that it is certainly applied to his compound char- 
acter, in some instances—that it is not peculiar to, and descriptive of his 
Divine nature, and therefore, we are not entitled to proceed upon the as- 
sumption of the contrary. We cannot allow the Trinitarian to take it for, 
granted, that the title of Son of God, is a title peculiar toa pre-existent, or 
second person in the Trinity, and therefore, to be always understood in that 


sense. 
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Son of God—as applied to Christ, might prove no- 
thing to the first Christians, as it is apt to appear 
to us, respecting the mode of his divinity, whether 
it was by the union or influence of one Person in 
the Trinity, or another. It was only descriptive 
of the fact; and this being established, it consider- 
ably narrows the ground on which we are to search 


for the proper evidence of the Theory, or doctrine _ 


of the Divine essence and operations, exhibited in 
the person and character of Christ. 

Let us come to the point. I know of no expres- 
sion in the Gospel which distinctly asserts, that 
there are three Eternal Persons in the Godhead. 
It may be a plausible hypothesis. It has appeared 
to the majority of Christians necessary, to explain 
many things which are said of the person and 
character of Christ. It is entitled to a respectful 
attention, and if it seems, upon a fair investigation, 
to be necessary, to the explanation and under- 
standing of the Scriptures—then let it be admitted. 
Its proof will be found in this necessity, and in the 
light which it throws upon what would be other- 
wise unintelligible. Still let it be remembered, 
that, in the first instance, it is purely a hypothesis, 
or theory, proposed for our adoption, in order to 
harmonize and illustrate certain facts. Now, if 
there be any other hypothesis, which professes 
the same or superior advantages, it is entitled to 
equal consideration, till such time as we examine 
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their pretensions; and the shortest and clearest 
way of ascertaining their respective merits, will be 
to examine collaterally, which of them best ex- 
plains those parts of Scripture which require the 
aid of some such hypothesis. I will first state the 
other hypothesis, and then proceed to the exami- 
nation of their merits. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


General result continued—leads to another Hypothesis— 
contrasted with the Trinitarian, and shown to be more 


Scriptural. 


I THINK we may conceive of the Logos, being 
distinguishable from God, and, at the same time, 
as being God—in this way: That it is a partial 
and particular display of the Divine attributes. 
‘In regard to the Divine manifestation being cir- 
cumscribed zm degree, and adapted to a particular 
occasion, it isnot the Deity, in the full sense of the 
term, who is spoken of, or who acts. It is his 
Logos or Word. In regard to the nature, or kind 
of the Being manifested, it is the Deity himself, 
and no other intermediate agent. 

Thus, if the Law was given by the dispensation 
of Angels; although the visible splendour and 
glory attendant on it, was considered, by the Is- 
raelites, as the appearance of God; because they 
knew no better, and because it was to them, at 
least, the representation of the Divine Majesty; 
yet, in reality, it was neither the Logos of God, 
nor the Deity himself, in the full glory of his at- 
tributes. Hence, it was understood among the 
Jews, notwithstanding the visible appearances, 
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which were seen by the Patriarchs and Moses, 
that no man, strictly speaking, had seen God at 
any time. ‘They had only seen particular Angels, 
who were sent on special messages, or, that one 
who was called more emphatically the Angel of 
the Lord, and the Angel of the Covenant; and 
who seems to have presided over the Patriarchal 
and. Mosaic dispensations. 

Hence, the contrast which the writer to the 
Hebrews, draws between those dispensations, and 
that of Christianity, and between the dignity of 
their respective Authors. 

But, at the creation of the world, when God com- 
manded, and all things stood fast; when he spake, 
and it was done; when the world, and all its parts 
rose up under his immediate instructions and in- 
fluence—this was done by the Logos of God. 
The visible form, or audible words, or moving 
energy, beheld by the Sons of God, (the witnesses 
of that scene), proceeded from none other but God 
himself. Yet it was but a partial display, princi- 
pally of wisdom and power. In other worlds and 
systems, there must have been, no doubt, on the 
occasion of creating them, displays of those same 
attributes, extremely different both in appearances 
and effects, and perhaps, before a different set of 
spectators. In none of such instances, would 
there be a full manifestation—even of those two at- 
tributes. The spectators in each case had not seen 
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the Deity in all his perfections; they only saw the 
Logos of God, suited to the occasion. Other 
spectators, in other cases, might have seen, as re- 
gards their view, a different Logos. But, in re- 
gard to its relation to the Deity, and to the truth 
and substance of the thing, it was all One—it was 


the one Logos of the one God. It was in the be- 


ginning with God; all things were made his it, and 
it was God. 

In the same manner, when it pleased God to 
display to his rational offspring, in this world, his 
grace, truth, mercy, and moral wisdom, this mani- 
festion of his attributes was his Logos. It was not 
a complete display of all the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of the Divine glory, even in these respects ; 
for it may be presumed, that in other worlds, and 
under various constitutions of nature, and systems 
of government, there may be other displays of these 
same attributes, of which we can, at present, form 
no conception. In this case, therefore, it was the 
Logos of God, or a part of God only, which was 
manifested; but it likewise was God. It was no 
intermediate Spirit, whose power or character was 
displayed. 

It seemed good to the Divine wisdom, that this 
moral manifestion should be made, through a Man. 
In such instance, an intermediate Person is indeed 
employed; but he is only the instrument of the com- 
munication. Heis not the Logos or Word him- 
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self; but rr dwelleth in him, and shines forth in his 

conduct and conversation. ‘ The Word was made 
‘flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
‘glory.’ Perhaps, in all cases where the manifes- 
tation is of the moral attributes of the Deity, an 
intelligent Being must be the organ. ‘These moral 
attributes cannot be impressed like a seal, and like 
the evidences of his creating power and wisdom, 
upon the inanimate, or lower parts of his works. 
They can only be impressed on an intelligent and 
moral Agent, and from the image and effects pro- 
duced thereon, be rendered visible to all the ra- 
tional offspring of God, who possess a common na- 
ture with this chosen Organ of the Divine mani- 
festation. Such a Person is emphatically and fitly 
called the Son of God—and, in reference to others 
who may be also called Sons of a God, in a lower 
sense, he is distinguished by the title of the ‘ only 
begotten and well-beloved.’ 

If this illustrious Person be likewise associated, 
with the Deity in the moral government of the 
_world,—in carrying into effect the plans of 
- Providence; and in dispensing the justice and 
mercy of God to all his brethren; he stands in the 
place of God to them. And if you will, he isa 
Second Person in the Godhead as regards man. 
But there may be many such Persons in other 
parts of the universe, each different from another, 
and standing in relation to the system over which 
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he presides—the representative of God to the in- 
habitants of that system. . 

Wherever a world is inhabited, by a set of i in- 
telligent Beings, in their infancy, who have to ac- 
quire the knowledge of God by degrees, it is pro- 
bable, that some such mode of intercourse between 
them and their Maker, hath been resorted to; and 
as all the rational offspring of the Deity, must, at 
some time, past or present, receive the rudiments 
of their moral education; it may be presumed that 
the number of such manifestations of the Deity, 
or of Divine Persons, will correspond to the occa- 
sions. : 

It was the ignorance of the ancients, respecting 
the immensity of the works of God, which led 
them, among other things, to form such narrow 
conceptions of the incarnation of the Divine Logos; 
as if it were confined thereby to Jesus. Consider- 
ing this world to be the whole of God’s works, (at 
least as inhabited by rational Beings), they thought 
the interests of it sufficient to engross the cares of 
his government: and that, if the Deity at any time 
descended upon earth, or manifested himself to 
man; whether as fabled under the heathen my- 
thology, or as true under the Christian theology, 
they supposed that he did so, in all his fulness; ab- 
senting himself, as it were, from heaven, and unit- 
ing himself personally to the organ of his inter- 
course with Man. But as they would be forced, 
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from the marked and personal distinction made in 
the Scriptures, between the Father, who is invisible, 
and. the Son, who was visible, to perceive that 
the Father was not so confined to, and identified 
with the Man Jesus: it might appear plausible to 
them, that this difference of the Father, and the 
Son, was owing to a personal difference of the 
Logos, who could so descend, while the Father 
remained in heaven. At same time, the assump- 
tion of Jesus, on the one hand, into the Divinity ; 
and the incarnation of the Logos, or its descent 
upon earth, on the other, appeared to them equally 
complete—the Man was thought to be assumed in- 
to a participation of all the power and prerogatives 
of Supreme Deity; and the Logos to be personally 
identified with Jesus, and with him alone. 

But, according to our more enlarged views of the 
universe, and to this hypothesis, no such conse- 
quences follow from the facts of Christ’s Divinity, 
and the incarnation of the Logos—he is, indeed, in 
the: simplest and fullest sense, Emmanuel—God 
with us; but he may not be God, with, or to any 
other part of the creation. In every part of the 
creation, where God hath made intelligent Be- 
ings; with capacities to know, and love, and serve 
him; it may be supposed he has, i some way or 
other, manifested himself to his offspring; and that 
manifestation will be the Logos of God to them. 


Or, rather, the chosen Person, in whom the Logos 
- | 
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dwells in such place, will be to them the Son of 
God, as Jesus is to us. Let us now see whether 
this, or the common Trinitarian hypothesis agree 
best with our Lord’s language respecting himself. 

I. The first remark to be made is this, that our 
hypothesis is more consistent than the Trinitarian, 
with those passages of the Gospels in which the 
Divinity of Christ is ascribed to the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, and to the indwelling of the Fa- 
ther, in as clear and express terms as it is to the 
incarnation of the Logos. If the Father, the Holy 
Spirit, and the Logos, or the Son, were each of 
them proper names for separate persons of the 
Trinity, it could not be said, with any propriety, 
and upon the Trinitarian hypothesis, that the 
powers and qualifications of Christ were, in any 
respect, the result of an influence or indwelling of 
the Father, or the Spirit. ‘The union of the second 
Person with the Man Jesus—that circumstance of 
itself was sufficient for the effect. This is a point 
upon which many words are unnecessary; merely 
because it is clear and obvious: but although we 
thus dismiss it in few words, let it be remembered, 
that it is likewise a strong point. 

Neither will I occupy time with discussing what | 
has been said, or may be said, by the Trinitarians, to — 
reconcile such passages to their system; because we 
are only inquiring at present into the comparative 
fitness of the two theories, to explain specific classes 
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of texts, and I think the comparative advantage of 
our hypothesis, in ¢his instance, is incontrovertible. 
_ According to it, there is no essential or personal 
difference between the Father, the Holy Spirit, 
and the Logos. They are all the same thing, but 
represented under different points of view. 

Or rather, I might say, the Logos is a partial 
exhibition of the Deity, by some external and 
visible act, or organ. The Holy Spirit is a partial 
operation of the Deity, by some internal and in- 
visible influence. ‘The Father is the Deity in all 
his fulness. 

In the Old Testament, divine influences were 
generally represented under the figures of anoint- 
ing and baptism; therefore, the Divinity of Christ 
in that style of language, is an unction, and a bap- 
tism with the Spirit of God. In reference to the 
Platonic notions, of particular manifestations of 
the divine energies being distinguishable from the 
whole essence, or powers of the Deity, the divine 
nature of Christ is the Logos of God. And, in re- 
ference to the office and character of the Messiah, 
as claimed and illustrated by himself—he is the 
Son of God—the only begotten and well-beloved 
Son—the Deity is his Father, and not his father 
only, but the God and Father of all his disciples, 
consequently, ¢he Father, emphatically—the Head 
of all—from whom every good and perfect gift de- 


scendeth. 
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Thus, we acknowledge the Father and the Son, 
different persons, certainly ;, but the Father alone 
having divinity in himself; the Son, his image, his 
representative, his Logos, God tous, and with us; 
but God of God, as it has been termed even by 
some Trinitarians, to mark a certain distinction and 
subordination, different indeed in their view, but 
agreeing in some respects with our view. 

We also continue to acknowledge the Holy 
Ghost, even after the more clear and palpable 
manifestation of the Deity by the Son; because 
there continued to be exerted a divine influence in 
the Apostolic age, in support of the doctrine and 

-authority of Christ, though not flowing visibly 
through his personal agency. And we acknowledge 
the same influence still, although no longer exert-. 
ed in so marked a manner, to confute the enemies 
of Christianity ; yet secretly, and inwardly, tosup- 
port and console its friends, to give energy and 
effect to its truths; and to awaken attention when. 
it is dormant. 

Therefore are we baptized in the name of the 
Father, and. the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Our 
profession of Christianity implies. an.acknowledg- 
ment of these different manifestations and opera- 
tions of God. 

Il. The foregoing argument is decidedly fa- 
vourable to our hypothesis, but let us proceed to 
examine candidly what can be said on the other 
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side, in favour of the Trinitarian hypothesis. There 
is one argument which is certainly favourable to it, 
which is this: That, in some places where Christ 
manifestly speaks of his divine nature, he seems to 
speak of it as a distinct person, and different from 
the Father. Thus, in his prayer, recorded by 
John, he says, addressing himself to the Father, 
‘ Glorify thou me with the glory which I had with 
‘ thee before the world was.’ This, I acknowledge, 
appears favourable to the doctrine of separate per- 
sons, and indeed all the texts which refer to some- 
thing pre-existent are so; if we reject the Arian 
hypothesis, which we have done. Those passages 
also which speak of his coming into the world, and 
of his descending from heaven, are of the same 
character. That is, such texts are easily and con- 
sistently enough interpreted by the theory of dif: 
ferent persons in the Godhead. But while I admit 
this, I do not see that such theory is necessary to 
their explanation. The divine nature or part of 
Christ, may be spoken of, in some respects, as a per- 
son, without being so, strictly and properly. We 
must recollect, that it is a peculiar thing, to which 
we know nothing else analogous, and therefore it 
may not be proper to push the meaning of a term, 
in such circumstances, to all the extent of which it 
is susceptible in ordinary cases. And, after all, we 
must remember the word person, as applied to the 
divine part of Christ, is not a scriptural term. None 
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of the Scriptures are composed in a technical style, 
but rather ina loose and popular style, as if it were 
purposely intended to remind us, that it is the spi- 
rit and meaning, not the letter, which we are to 
look to. And if we find that, in certain cases, the 
idea of proper personality which presents itself at 
the first view, must, of necessity, be understood with 
limitations ; it becomes then a general considera- 
tion, whether under all the circumstances and bear- 
ings of the subject, we are to adopt the more 
strict and literal sense ; or, that which is more loose 
and figurative. 

I have already shown, in speaking of the Arian 
hypothesis, that the presence of Christ in the 
Church, subsequent to the ascension, (and spoken of 
in terms which would literally imply a personal pre- 
sence and agency, which we are certain it did not,) 
bears more directly against the Arian scheme; be- 
cause a'l'rinitarian may say, that although the bodily 
presence of Christ is locally in the heavens, yet 
his divine nature pervades every place. But there 
is another thing, which brings it back nearly to the 
same point. The presence and agency alluded to, 
is mentioned in terms which obviously identify it 
with the influences of the Holy Spirit. 

In other words, it is not the second, but what 
is called the third Person of the Trinity which is 
spoken of, and who is called Christ—certainly not 
in the strict and personal sense, even according 
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to the Trinitarian scheme. Now, if this divine 
influence is in the Scripture called Christ, (proba- 
bly on account of its being the same by which Je- 
sus was anointed, ) without any personal and proper 
identity with Jesus, may not the same thing be 
said of the Logos? All the difference is, that the 
one refers to something existing and operating be- 
fore his birth, as a man, and the other to some- 
thing existing and operating after his ascension, as 
aman; in both which instances, he, as a man, was 
equally absent from the scene. Let us look at some 
more of those passages, where these divine influ- 
ences are spoken of indiscriminately and conver- 
tibly, by the terms Christ, or the Holy Spirit. ¢ If 
‘ ye love me, keep my commandments; and I will 
‘ pray the Father, and he will give you another Com- 
‘forter, that he may abide with you for ever; even 
‘ the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot re- 
‘ ceive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
‘him: but ye know him; for he dwelleth and shall 
“be in you. I will not leave you comfortless ; I 
‘will come to you. Yet a little while and the 
‘ world seeth me no more; but ye see me: because 
«I live, ye shall live also. At that day, ye shall 
‘ know that I am in my Father, and you in me, 
‘and J zn you.’* . 
In the same style, and pr obably copying the 
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example of their Master, the Apostles speak of 
the presence and influence of Christ, or of the 
Holy Ghost, in the church, as the same thing, and 
which may be expressed indifferently, in one set 
of terms or another, as may strike the mind. Thus, 
‘know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
‘that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you; that 
‘ your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which 
‘is in you, which ye have of God. Know ye not 
‘ that your bodies are the members of Christ,—Ye 
‘ are the body of Christ, and members in particular, 
‘—God hath sealed us, and given us the earnest 
‘of the Spirit in our hearts. Know ye not how 
‘ that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
‘ bates, —I am crucified with Christ, yet neverthe- 
‘less I live: yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. 
There is a great abundance of such phrase- 
ology in the Apostolic Epistles, which need not be 
quoted particularly; and which I only bring for- 
ward as illustrations of our Lord’s own language ; 
and showing that he spoke of himself, and might 
be spoken of, as being in the world after his as- 
cension, and existing before the incarnation, al- 
though it was not so in the strict and personal 
sense. The meaning may be no more than this: 
that the divine nature or part of Christ, (for we 
must use these for want of better and more de- 
finite terms) was active, both before his birth, and 


after his ascension into heaven, in effecting the _ 
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plans of Providence. Yet it resided so peculiar- 
ly in him, and was so much connected with the 
whole system, of which he was the centre, that. 
what was true of it, might be said of him, in some 
sense; although there was strictly no personal uni- 
on between him and it, to the whole extent of their 
faculties; and no personal difference between that 
part of the Divinity, manifested and operating be- 
fore the incarnation, and that, which operated after 
the ascension, in the moral government of the 
church. In other words, the Logos of God, and 
the Holy Ghost, are the same as to substance and 
personality ; being none other than different exhi- 
bitions and operations of God the Father. — 

The plausibility of this mode of interpreting 
those texts, which seem to infer a pre-existent state 
of personal consciousness in Christ, is strengthened 
by the consideration, that he employs a similar style 
in speaking of himself, on other occasions—appa- 
rently identifying himself with certain subjects, with 
which it is acknowledged he had no personal uni- 
on. Thus he calls himself the bread of life, which 
came down from heaven, and declares, that, unless 
we eat him, we cannot live. ‘The Jews were of- 
fended at this; yet, he rather increased their pre- 
judices by adding, that they must eat his flesh and 
drink his blood; a declaration, which, the love of 
too literal a sense, long involved the Church in a 
very serious controversy. Yet now to us, Protes- 
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tants at least, nothing can be more plain and satis- 
factory than the explanation he gave the disciples. 
‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profit- 

‘eth nothing; the words that I speak unto ii 
‘ they are spirit and life.’ 

In the same manner, he expressed himself in 
such terms to the Jews, on a certain occasion, 
that they said, ‘ He being a man, made himself 
‘“God;’ and was guilty of blasphemy, for which 
they were about to stone him. He does not abso- 
lutely deny the justness of their inference, but 
knowing that they misapprehended him so far, in 
supposing that he, a man, pretended to be the 
Almighty God personally, he reasons with them 
upon the authority of their own Scriptures, that 
he might call himself the Son of God. So far 
they bore with him, but when, from these premises, 
he rose again to the conclusion, that ‘ the Father 
‘isin me, and I in the Father,’ they immediately 
sought again to take him. ‘They would not allow 
themselves time to consider; but regarding these 
obnoxious words, ‘I and my Father are one,’ in the 
most obvious sense, as declaring himself to be 
God, the Father Almighty, in the full import of 
_ the word, they thought that he blasphemed. In 
these instances, there is, in the language of Christ, 
at first view, an appearance of personal identity 
between him and other subjects spoken of, although 
we are certain there was no true and proper per- 
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sonal sameness. The ambiguity of our Lord’s 
language, in some of these instances, was partly 
designed, as he informs us, to discriminate his true 
disciples, who had candour to ask, and patience 
to wait for an explanation ; but, in other instances, 
the obscurity might be in the nature of the subject, 
which no precise and logical definition could fully 
explain; especially in a manner suited to popular 
conceptions, and to be susceptible of translation 
into the language of every nation of the earth. 
For such occasions, clear and striking terms, 
though requiring limitation from the nature of the 
subject, are preferable to the niceties of technical 
phraseology. 

These considerations, I trust, are sufficient to 
show, that we are not reduced to the necessity of 
adopting the Trinitarian hypothesis, even to ex- 
plain those texts which seem to imply a pre-exis- 
tent and proper personal consciousness in Christ, 
previous to theincarnation, and as distinct from God 
the Father. But, granting that there still remained 
some appearance of strength in this, certainly the 
best argument of the ‘Trinitarians, I will proceed 
to show, that there are other considerations, which 
must induce us to abandon it; and this the Trini- 
tarian ought to do the more readily, now that we 
have seen his favourite texts for the pre-existence 
may be explained otherwise, than by a proper per- 
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Ill. The Trinitarian doctrine of the proper and 
personal pre-existence of Christ, necessarily leads 
to that of the absolute equality of the Son to the 
Father, at least in regard of essence and perfec- 
tions. But there are numerous passages in the 
Gospels contradictory to this idea. I will select 
only a few of the most unequivocal. On one oc- 
casion, he says expressly, ‘ My Father is greater 
‘than I.’ It hath been well observed on this text, 
that it is impossible to explain it as some others 
may be done, by saying, that in it Christ speaks 
of himself as a man. Undoubtedly, he sometimes 
speaks of himself under different points of view. 
He was sometimes addressed as a common man, 
regarded as such, and had to speak in that cha- 
racter, adapting himself to the conceptions of his 
hearers. But in this case, when he is speaking of 
his relations to God, there could be no room for 
such an adaptation of his language. It could 
mean nothing, to tell those who regarded him only 
as a common man, or even as a Prophet, that God 
was greater than he. Besides it was in one of those 
confidential conversations which he held with his 
disciples, immediately previous to his passion, that 
he makes use of this expression; and after he had 
been instructing them concerning the Father and 
the Spirit. It could only therefore be in his own 
proper and acknowledged character of the Son that 
he represented himself as inferior to the Father. 
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_ A second passage is that, in which he declares 
himself ignorant of the time of the day of judg- 
ment: * Of that day,’ saith he, ‘no man knoweth, 
‘nor the angels of God, neither the Son, but the 
‘ Father.* Here is a marked gradation, such as is 
used by the writer to the Hebrews, from men, the 
holiest and best of men, to the angels, and then 
to the Son, who is higher than all these ; conse- 
quently he is viewed in his highest character—yet 
of him it is said, that ‘he knew not,’ and, perhaps, 
the same thing is referred to, when the disciples, 
after his resurrection, asked of him, saying, ‘ Lord, 
‘ wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Is- 
‘ rael? And he said unto them, it is not for you to 
‘know the times and the seasons, which the Fa- 
‘ ther hath put in his own power. 

We may quote as a third instance, that text 
which, in other respects, is the most favourable to 
their hypothesis. ‘ Father, glorify me with thine 
“own self, with the glory which Lhad with thee be- 
‘fore the world was.’ An equal could not pray 
to his equal in this manner, and here itis manifest 

that he is speaking in his highest character. Upon 
our hypothesis, this text would be interpreted in 
this manner: <‘ Father, as thou didst glorify thy 
‘ Logos, manifesting thine own glory at the be- 
‘ ginning, when all things were made, so do thou 
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‘ now glorify thyself in me, by the moral renovation 
‘ of all things.’ 

These, and other texts of similar import, have 
appeared all along, even to judicious Trinitarians, 
as too strong and pointed to be wholly set aside. 
Bishop Horsley saith, ‘ If from such expressions 
‘ you would be content to infer, that the Almighty 
‘ Father is indeed the fountain and centre of di- 
‘vinity, and that the equality of the Godhead is 
‘to be understood with some mysterious subordi- 
‘nation of the Son to the Father, you would have 
‘the concurrence of the ancient fathers, and of 
‘many advocates of the faith in all ages. Bishop 
‘ Bull, in his defence of the Nicene Creed, spends a 
‘ whole chapter, and a very long one, upon the sub- 
‘ject of the Son’s subordination; and which he 
‘maintains to be as much a branch of the true 
‘faith, as the doctrine of the Son’s eternity and 
‘ consubstantiality. The same thing is asserted by 
‘ Bishop Pearson, in his exposition of the Apos- 
‘tle’s Creed. We must not, therefore, so far en- 
‘ deavour to involve ourselves in the darkness of 
‘ this mystery, as to deny that glory which is clear- 
‘ly due to the Father. He is God, not of any 
‘other, but of himself. There is no other person 
‘who is God, but is God of him. ‘To the same 
‘purpose, Mr. William Stephens, author of some 
‘able discourses on the Trinity, affirms, that, on 
‘the communication of the Godhead from the Fa- 
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‘ther to the Son, is founded and established all 
‘that subordination which we assert among the 
‘persons of the Trinity, and unless this subordi- 
‘nation be maintained, we run into Tritheism. 
‘ For ‘he argues with you and me, (Horsley and 
* Priestley) that three co-ordinate persons would be 
‘manifestly three Gods. The same sentiments 
‘ are acknowledged by Dr. Waterland, in his Com- 
mentary on the Athanasian Creed. When it is 
‘said, that none of the persons of the Trinity is 
‘ before or after other; we are not to understand it 
‘of order; for the Father is first, the Son second, | 
‘and the Holy Ghost third, in order. Neither are 
‘we to understand it of office; for the Father is 
‘supreme in office, while the Son and the Holy 
‘Ghost condescend to inferior offices.’* 

_ Itis obvious, from the tenor of these quotations, 
that the learned authors felt this class of texts to 
be incontrovertibly in favour of the inferiority of 
the Son, in their plain sense, and that all that 
could be done with them, was to accommodate 
them, the best way they could, with the other 
parts of their hypothesis, by certain mysterious 
ideas about subordination and equality being in- 
volved in the relationship of Son and Father. But 
such explanations all proceed upon the assumption, 
that the title of Son is the proper name of the 
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Logos previous to the incarnation, which I deny ;* 
and therefore cannot admit that any inference 
should be drawn from that title, either with re- 
gard to the abstract equality, or difference of per- 
sons in the Godhead. 

IV. But there remains still another class of texts, 
which I think decide the matter. It is of those 
in which Christ declares, that he who hath seen 
him, hath seen the Father, and that he and the 
Father are One. 

Upon the Trinitarian hypothesis, he should have 
said, that whosoever saw him had seen the Logos, 
or Son, or whatever was understood to be the se- 
cond person: for it is plain, that he is referring to 
his visible personal appearance, as connected with 
an invisible indwelling Power. One of the oc- 
casions was, when he addressed the unbelieving 
Jews.t He accuses them of having seen and hated 
both him and his Father ;, therefore it was no: spi- 
ritual or mysterious perception of which he:speaks, 
but such as the Jews were competent to. He speaks 
of himself as the Jews perceived him, and believed | 
him to be—a Man—but he gives them this hint, 
upon different occasions, ‘ You see in me more 
‘than a man—a greater than Solomon is here—he 
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greater length, in- amore convenient stage of our argument. 
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‘who seeth me, seeth the ‘ Father—have I been 
‘so long time with you Philip, and yet thou hast 
‘not known me, why therefore sayest thou, show 
‘us the Father?’ 

And when he asserts, that ‘he and the Father 
“are One,’ it was obvious to his hearers, that he 
was asserting his Divinity in general—a thing which 
they did not formerly understand én any sense. This 
was the inference they drew, and he did not deny 
its justness; but the whole force and meaning, both 
of their prejudices upon that occasion, and of his 
reasoning, is lost, upon the supposition that he was 
speaking in the acknowledged character of one 
divine Person, and merely asserting, that he was 
one thing or one God with another divine Person. 
They were ignorant of his Divinity altogether, and 
he was teaching it to them for the first time ; with 
what propriety then, as a Trinitarian, could he 
have expressed himself in such a way as led his im- 
mediate hearers, and would still lead a neutral per- 
son, to think that he was the first Person, rather 
than the second ? 

If it be said, that there is something so absurd 
and inconceivable in the idea of the Almighty Fa- 
ther being incarnated, and appearing visibly, and 
suffering in the form of a man, that there was no 
danger of this mistake; I answer, that this can 
be admitted as no objection on the part of a Tri- 


nitarian; for the same difficulty attends the in-— 
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carnation, visible appearance, and personal suffer- 

ing of the second Person. If these two Persons 

are really ‘ the same in substance, equal in power . 
‘and glory,’ the difficulty attending our concep- 
tions of their personal incarnation, would be ex- 

actly egua/ to an unprejudiced mind. It is only the 

circumstance of our being accustomed to think of 
the one, and not of the other, that makes the dif- 

ference. But this custom rises out of the popular 

system, and cannot, therefore, be taken in evidence 

for it. Having once adopted and established a 

particular mode of thinking on such topics, it is 

easy to treat other sentiments with contempt, which 

are nevertheless perfectly similar in their grounds; 

and even to raise the cry of heresy, as was done 

by the ancients, against some who advanced such 

sentiments, about the personal union of the F ather 

to the man Jesus. ‘They were stigmatised by the 

appellation of Patripassians, as if the very idea 

of the first Person suffering, carried an absurdity 

with it which did not belong to the second. 

But if the objection is made by other than a 
Trinitarian, we have a different answer. Accord- 
ing to our hypothesis, there is no idea of a per- : 
sonal union, or identity with the Father, involved in 
the above texts, even when taken in their plainest 
meaning. It is precisely the same thing, which is 
expressed by John, when he says, ‘ that the Word 
‘(the Logos) was made flesh, and we beheld his 
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‘ glory,’ It is not the Deity in the full extent of 
his perfections and powers, which was manifested 
by, and seen in Christ; but such of his perfections 
and powers, as we could comprehend, and which 
it was important for us to know. 

- What else of God is it possible for us to see or 
know in this state of being ? Suppose we beheld a 
glorious form, and heard the sound of a voice from 
heaven ; the effect of such manifestations, to judge 
_ either from the recorded experience of others, or 
from probability, would be nothing else than an over- 
whelming awe. We would have no further percep- 
tion of the divine power and wisdom, for instance, 
than we may at present behold in the works of Na- 
ture. We would not have so much, if the one 
view were wholly substituted for the other; be- 
‘cause, in the works of Nature, as they are called, 
we see the divine operations tranquil and unter- 
rified, they are suited to our capacities—they are 
connected with our interests—they correspond with 
our tastes—with the weakness, if you will have it, 
of our vision, and of our nerves. 

Still less, in such glorious appearances, or She- 
chinah, could we trace any distinct features of grace 
and mercy; and with respect to Truth, if the Deity 
should even have spoken the doctrine of the king- 
dom of heaven by articulate words, we should be 
like the Israelites at Mount Sinai—happy to hear it, 


rather, from the mouth of a man like ourselves. 
N2 
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At any rate, the Truth itself being substantially 
the same, could have no more intrinsic evidence 
and beauty, as coming in words from heaven—nay 
less, for it could only be contemplated in an ab- 
stract form, instead of being exhibited in connexion 
with the attractive shape of example, and personal 
character. 

We therefore truly, and literally see God—all 
that man can see of him, in the character, doctrine, 
and actions of Christ. He is Emmanuel—God with 
us. Yet he is not personally, in the proper and 
full sense of the word, the Almighty Father, ‘ the 
‘ King eternal, immortal, and invisible, whom no 
‘man hath seen, nor can see.’ So much of the 
Deity, (so to speak, for all words fall short of the 
idea) or so much of the divine influences, dwell in 
Christ, as to qualify him for being the Vicegerent— 
the Representative—the Image of God to man on 
earth. All this is involved, and very plainly and 
fitly expressed, by the class of texts above-men- 
tioned. In this sense they are easy of interpreta- 
tion; but in the Trinitarian sense, they are obscure, 
if not unintelligible. 

If some learned person step in here, and tell us, 
‘ Oh this is just Sabellianism, which was broached 
and condemned, some sixteen hundred years ago,” 
I reply; I do not mind hard words. We search 
for truth, and have no objection to its being old, 
or to its having been found in company either with 
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this man or that; ‘If Christ be preached any way, 
‘ though it were of envy and strife; by a reputed 
‘ heretic or otherwise, we rejoice, yea, and shall 
‘ rejoice.’ All Ihave to say to this, is, that I have 
neither borrowed from Sabellius, nor from any 
man. The Scriptures have been my sole guide, 
and I have consulted other authors and writers, 
afterwards, only with a view of knowing what has 
been said on the subject—of confirming what ap- 
pears on other evidence to be true—of learning 
objections, and ascertaining the state of ancient, 
or of existing opinions. 

After all, however, there are good reasons, some 
of which I have already hinted, and others shall 
be again stated, for believing that our hypothesis, 
as it may be illustrated and affected by modern 
science and literature, is not, nor cannot be, the 
same, with that of any of the ancient Fathers ; so 
that it may not be proper for any, even the most 
learned Divine, to treat it superciliously, as a mat- 
ter already settled, sifted to the bottom, and re- 
jected by Christians. On the contrary, the lead- 
ing sentiment of it; the Divinity of Christ, inde- 
pendent of the Tridierecrs some sense or other, 
though not hitherto accurately defined, is gaining 
ground in many, and even opposite sects; and is 
very manifest in several of the most candid and 
judicious writers of modern times, who treat the 
general subject of our present investigation. In 
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general, they give it, indeed, a colouring favour- 
able to such of the common hypotheses, as they 
may be attached to; but the evidence of the real 
truth, is still so preponderant, that it breaks forth 
unintentionally ; so that it would not be difficult 
to make a collection of extracts, from writers of 
opposite parties, in favour of the system. In other 
cases, something like our hypothesis hath been dis- 
tinctly, although not avowedly, adopted. 

Not wishing, however, to pin my own faith, or 
that of my reader, to any modern authority what- 
ever, and however respectable, I entreat him to 
weigh the scriptural authorities and arguments 
brought forward with impartiality, and to decide 
accordingly, on the authority of them, and of them 
alone. Let us now recapitulate and see how the 
evidence stands, with regard to the Trinitarian hy- 
pothesis. , 

1. The Trinitarian system does not accord at all, 
with those texts wherein the Divinity of Christ is 
ascribed to the influence of the Holy Spirit, or to 
_ the indwelling of the Father generally. 

2. It does not agree with those texts which as-- 
sert an absolute and great inferiority of the Son to 
the Father. 

3. It does not give a satisfactory explanation of 
those texts in which Christ represents himself as 
One with the Father, and as the visible Image of 
God. 
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4. The texts which seem, at first view, to imply 
a personal pre-existence—which are the most fa- 
vourable to the Trinitarian hypothesis—and upon 
which it was probably at first built, are susceptible 
of another interpretation, without doing violence 
to them, and merely by following a principle, which 
we are compelled to adopt, in the interpretation of 
_ other texts of a very similar character. And, last- 
ly, we may add, that supposing there were still 
some difficulty in explaining a few texts of the 
latter class, yet we ought, in such cases, to accom- 
modate that class which is comparatively few in 
number, and obscure in meaning, to those classes 
which are more numerous and explicit. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Proofs of the General Argument, from the Early History 
of the Church. 


I wit now prove, from the history of the pri- 
mitive church, that the opinions of the first. Chris- 
tians and ancient fathers were modified, in a manner 
consistent with the view I have taken of the pro- 
gress and result of early opinions in the apostolic 
age. Ido not mean to appeal to their testimony, 
as a proper authority for the truth of any parti- 
cular doctrine. It is too vague and various to be 
depended upon by itself; and that observation is 
just, which hath been made concerning the Fathers, 
‘that their writings constitute an armory from 
‘ which every combatant may select such weapons 
‘as he pleaseth.? But in this very acknowledged 
fact; in the looseness, and vagueness, and variety 
of their sentiments; there exists a corroborating 
proof and illustration of my general argument. 

Dr. Priestley has corroborated one part of my 
observations in his History of Early Opinions, by 
proving that the primitive church was, for some 
time, Unitarian.* I would not lay too much stress 


* He contends for it continuing longer Unitarian, and to a greater extent, 
than I am disposed to admit. 
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upon his authorities, as they are selected and 
quoted for serving a special purpose, and are, in 
some instances, controverted by his opponent, Dr. 
Horsley; but, after making all due allowances for 
the heat and prejudices of controversial writers 
on both sides, it remains at least sufficiently evi- 
dent, that there was a sect, or rather two, partly 
connected, in the early ages, known by the name 
of Ebionites and Nazarenes, who denied more 
or less expressly, the doctrine of our Saviour’s 
Divinity. | 

These took their origin from the Judaizing 
Christians of the apostolic age, and their peculiar 
prejudices and errors were entirely Jewish. Now, 
it is remarkable, that these were not at the first, 
nor for a considerable time after, ranked among 
the heretical sects. ‘The orthodox party is repre- 
sented as having a certain tenderness for them, 
because their errors, although they might become 
at length inexcusable, as the fruit of obstinacy, 
was at first, the effects of those prejudices, under 
which even the Apostles themselves laboured for 
a time; and which they treated with all gentleness 
and forbearance. Let us take an account of them 
from the historian Mosheim, who gives it without 
any view of its being applied either one way or 
other to the ends of controversy. 

‘ It has been already observed, that the church 
‘ was troubled with early disputes concerning the 
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‘law of Moses and the Jewish rites. Those, 
‘ however, who considered the observance of the 
‘ Mosaic rites as necessary to salvation, had not, 
‘in this first century,) proceeded so far as to 
‘break off all communion with such as differed 
‘from them in this matter. Therefore, they were 
‘ still regarded as brethren, though of the weaker 
‘sort. But when, after the second destruction of 
‘ Jerusalem, under the emperor Adrian (in the 
‘second century,) those zealots for the Jewish 
‘rites deserted the ordinary assemblies of Chris- 
‘ tians, and established separate meetings among 
‘ themselves; ¢hen they were numbered with those 
‘sects who had departed from the pure doctrine 
‘ of Christ. This body of Judaizing Christians, 
‘ (he continues in another chapter, ) was afterwards 
‘ divided into two sorts, extremely different, both 
‘in their rites and in their opinions, and distin- — 
‘ guished bythe names of Nazarenes and Ebionites. 
‘ The former are not placed by the ancient Chris- 
‘tians in the heretical registers, but the latter 
‘were considered as a sect, (from the period 
‘ above-mentioned,) whose tenets were destruc- 
‘ tive of the fundamental principles of the Chris- 
‘tian religion. Epiphanius was the first writer 
‘ who placed the Nazarenes in the list of heretics. 
‘ He wrote in the fourth century.’ * 


* Mosh. Eccl. Hist. Cent. I. and II. 
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Thus Mosheim, whose intention in giving an 
account of them was chiefly or solely to point 
them out as a Jewish sect, attached to the rites 
of Moses; he says little about their other doctrines, 
and that rather in a careless and contradictory 
manner. His learned translator, M‘Lean, Says, 
in a note, ‘ The learned Mr. Jones looked upon 
‘ these two sects as differing very little from each 
‘other. He attributes to them both, much the 
‘same doctrines, and alleges that the Ebionites 
‘had only made some small additions to the old 
‘ Nazarene system.’ 

That this is the more correct view, and that 
they were both heterodox, in the common sense of 
that term, may be gathered incidentally, even from 
Mosheim himself, in the very passage of his His- 
tory above alluded to. He says of the Nazarenes 
of later times, but while ‘ the greatest part of 
‘ Christians still treated them with a more than 
‘ an ordinary degree of gentleness and forbearance, 
‘ (that is, did not treat them as heretics,) that they 
‘ differed much from the true disciples of Christ, 
‘to whom ‘that name had been originally given. 
‘ They held, (says he,) that Christ was born of a 
‘ virgin, and was also, in a certain manner, united 
‘to the divine nature;’ and of the Ebionites he 
immediately afterwards says, that ‘ they regarded 
‘ him (Christ) as a man born of Joseph and Mary, 
‘ according to the ordinary course of nature.’ 
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The truth appears to be, that they had preju- 
dices and opinions similar to each other, both in 
their kind and origin, and differed only regarding 
the strictness and extent of them; and on which 
account they were treated with different degrees 
of forbearance by the Catholics. This is the plain 
fact of the matter, whatever small difference may 
be entertained, on a subject now so remote from 
our means of minute investigation. And this fact 
being very clearly stated by Eusebius, in a quota- 
tion given by Priestley, and not controverted by 
Horsley, I here insert it, that, taken together with 
the testimony of Mosheim, it may establish our 
general remark. ‘ Others, (he says,) whom a 
‘ malignant demon was not able to turn aside en- 
‘ tirely from the love of Christ, finding them weak 
‘in some respects, he reduced them into his power. 
‘ These, by the ancients, were called Ebionites, as 
‘those who think. meanly of Christ.—For they 
‘think him to be merely a man, like other men, 
‘but approved on account of his virtues, being 
‘the son of Mary’s husband. Others called by 
‘the same name, leaving the absurd opinion of 
‘the former, do not deny that Christ was born of 
‘a virgin, but say that he was of the Holy Spirit. 
‘ However, at the same time, they by no means 
‘allowing that Christ was God—the Word, and 
‘ Wisdom—were drawn into the rest of their 
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‘impiety. ‘They also maintained the observance 
‘ of the Jewish law.’* 

This general fact, I repeat, appears clearly estab- 
lished, that certain Christians, who were of Jewish 
origin, and maintained their adherence to the laws 
and customs of Moses, retained also the Jewish 
prejudices respecting the mere humanity of Christ; 
but, nevertheless, were for a long time treated by 
other Christians as brethren, though of the weaker 
sort. Now this fact is more consistent with the 
view we have taken of the gradual change which 
took place in the sentiments of the whole Church; 
than it is with the supposition of its early doctrine 
having been either absolutely and decidedly Unita- 
rian or ‘Trinitarian. 

Nor was it among those Jewish Christians ee 
that such sentiments were entertained. In the se- 
cond century, many Grecian Christians were distin- 
guished by the name of Monarchians, as believing 
in the proper and absolute supremacy of the Father 
Almighty ; among whom was Praxeas and Arte- 
mon, men of eminence. It has been remarked of 
this name or title, under which they are first spoken 
of, by their opponents—that it was not one of re- 
proach, but rather one which they themselves as- 
sumed as respectable. Afterwards they were stiled, 
in the way of reproach, Patripassians, and called 


* Priestley’s Hist. Book III. Chap. vii. , 
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after their particular leaders, Sabellians, Paulianists, 
&c. This happened in the third century; but, in the 
second, they were better known by the general, and 
less offensive appellation of Monarchians: and dur- 
ing the same period, (the second century, ) Mosheim 
informs us, ‘ that however ready many were to 
‘ embrace this erroneous doctrine, it does not ap- 
‘ pear that this sect formed to themselves a sepa- 
‘ rate place of worship, or removed themselves from 
‘ the ordinary assemblies of Christians. 
Consequently neither were they treated as here- 
tics, like the Gnostics, the principal heretics of 
that age; for if they had been so, as they were in 
after ages, they would have been compelled, either 
to abandon their profession of Christianity, or to 
form separate assemblies. ‘The truth seems to be, 
and appears manifest, in various passages of the Fa- 
thers; that the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ 
was, in those times, considered, even by its most 
zealous supporters, as something more sublime and 
mysterious than could be comprehended, or than 
ought to be taught to the more unlearned and un- 
experienced Christians. Priestley would infer, from 
such circumstances, that the Church was at that 
time, and had been, generally Unitarian; but the 
more satisfactory explanation is, that having been 
originally so, in the manner I have shown, a great 
tenderness was observed, for a long time, towards 
those who retained the primitive prejudices, al- 
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though, by this time, they were the minority. By 
degrees, however, this forbearance was exhausted, 
and they came at length to be persecuted by the 
Catholics, and stigmatized as heretics. 

Another evidence, that the sentiments of the early 
Christians, on the subject of the personal Consti- 
tution of Christ’s character, was formed gradually, 
and was by no means, at the first, decided and de- 
finite, is to be found in the manner of treating it, 
by the Writers of the two or three first centuries, 
compared with those of a later date. 

‘The subject of this fatal controversy,’ saith 
Mosheim, ‘ which kindled such deplorable divi- 
‘ sions in the Christian world, was the doctrine of 
‘ three Persons in the Godhead ; a doctrine which, 
‘in the three first centuries, had happily escaped 
‘ the vain curiosity of human researches, and been 
‘ left undefined and undetermined by any particu- 
‘lar set of ideas. The Church indeed had fre- 
‘ quently decided against the Sabellians and others, 
‘ that there was a real difference between the Fa- 
‘ther and the Son, and. that the Holy Ghost was 
‘ distinct from both; or, as we commonly speak, 
‘that three distinct persons exist in the Deity. 
‘ But the mutual relation of these persons to each 
‘other, and the nature of that distinction which 
‘ subsists between them, are matters which hitherto 
‘had neither been dzsputed nor explained, and with 
‘respect to which the church had, consequently, 
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‘ preserved a profound silence. Nothing was dic- 
—* tated to the faith of Christians, in this matter; 
‘ nor were there any modes of expression prescribed 
‘as necessary to be used, in speaking of this mys- 
‘tery. Hence it happened that the Christian doc- 
‘tors entertained different sentiments upon this 
‘ subject, without giving the least offence; and dis- 
‘ coursed variously concerning the distinction be- 
‘tween the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, each 
‘one following his own respective opinion, with 
‘the utmost liberty. In Egypt, and the adjacent 
‘ countries, the greatest part embraced, in this, as 
‘in other matters, the opinion of Origen, who held 
‘that the Son was in God, what reason was in 
man; and that the Holy Ghost was nothing more 
‘ than the divine energy, or active force. This no- 
‘ tion,’ continues Mosheim, in his opinion, ‘ is at- 
‘tended with many difficulties; and if it is not 
‘ proposed with the utmost caution, tends, in a par- 
‘ ticular manner, to remove all real distinction be- 
‘tween the persons in the Godhead; or, in other 
‘ words, leads directly to Sabellianism.* 

The intelligent reader will remark here, how the 
historian, (himself a professed Trinitarian, ) is em- 
barrassed in his relation of the facts ; with his fears 
that they may appear too decided against his sys- 
tem; but we have nothing, in this place, to do 
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* Mosh. Cent. iv. Part ti. Ch. v. Sect. viii. 
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with his opinions or prejudices. It is with the 
facts alone that we are concerned; and they clearly 
illustrate and confirm the general argument, and 
conclusion of our observations. It will be useful, 


however, to enter a little farther into the detail of 


this part of ecclesiastical history, to show, that the 
primitive Christians had adopted no precise defi- 
nitions nor dogmas concerning the mode of Christ’s 
Divinity, confining themselves rather to the fact ; 
and when they did speculate about the mode, they 
did it with modesty—with a fear that their specu- 
lations might be misunderstood—and with a con- 
sciousness that there was something about the sub- 
ject which should not be too strictly defined by the 
words and ideas of men. | 
This is particularly obvious among the more early 
Fathers. ‘They, generally speak of the divine na- 
ture of Christ, by its proper and peculiar name of the 
Logos, as something of its own kind, which, dwell- 
ing in the Man Jesus, made him the Christ, the 
Son of God. It was not till a later period that the 
term, Son, was used as a proper name for his Di- 
vine nature, and as existing and bearing a relation, 
abstractly, to the Father, independent of the In- 
carnation and official appointment. It was then 
that the quaint reasonings from analogy, respecting 
the relations of a Son, and a Father, and respecting 
the nature of Generation, began to pave the way 


for those violent disputes—those barbarous systems 
| O 
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and nomenclatures, which, as the historian observes, 
kindled such deplorable divisions throughout the 
Christian world ; and respecting which, it had been 
well for Christendom that it had first adopted our 
Saviour’s rule for judging doctrines and teachers, 
‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.’ 

The fact of our Saviour’s Divinity was establish- 
ed, as we have already seen, by John’s Gospel. 
Priestley, indeed, although he has a long chapter 
in his History, to show that this was a prevalent 
opinion among the Fathers, yet denies its accuracy ; 
‘ Because,’ he says, ‘ if it had been so, there must 
‘have been some palpable evidence of such a 
‘ change of sentiment being produced on the pub- 
‘lication of that Gospel.’ But this is a weak ar- 


gument, as it regards John’s Gospel, for it pro. 4 


ceeds upon the supposition that John had kept the 
secret, all along, in his own breast, till the period 
of his writing, or that it was, at that time, the sub- 
ject of a fresh revelation. 

But it was neither of these ways. Although 
John did not write his Gospel till very late in life, 
yet the whole of his long life had been spent, like 
the other Apostles, in teaching the same. things 
verbally. The repetition of Christ’s sayings, and 
his parables—the description of his actions, and his 
miracles—the history of his death and resurrection, 
constituted the main part—almost the whole preach- 
ing of the Apostles and Disciples of Christ. -Ac- 
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cordingly, it was a common tradition among the 
ancients, respecting the Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
who were not themselves Apostles, and the latter 
not even an original Disciple or witness, that Mark 
committed to writing what had been taught verbally 
by Peter, whose attendant he was; and that Luke 
did the same of Paul and others, with whom he 
was conversant, and who, as himself saith, ‘ were 
‘ eye-witnesses from the beginning, and ministers 
‘ of the Word.’ 

We ought to bear in mind, that the doctrine 
and facts, and revelations of Christianity, were not 
communicated, or intended to be communicated to 
the world in a written form, but orally.* ‘There 
was a design in this, of which we shall have. an- 
other occasion to speak; I allude, at present, only 
to the fact, viz. that none of the Apostles wrote, 
or caused their doctrine to be written, till they had 
the near prospect of being removed from those 
with whom they had lived, or from the world al- 
together. The matter of John’s Gospel, therefore, 
was not new to the church, at the time of its pubii- 
cation. His attention, like that of Paul’s, would 
naturally be led, at the same time, and by the same 
circumstances, to the contemplation of our Sa- 


* The Revelations of John, and perhaps the other prophetic notices of 
the Apostles, are an exception to this remark. Indeed all prophecy, from 
the nature of it, seems to require to be written by the prophet himself. It 
depends much upon the literal accuracy of the terms. 
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viour’s peculiar character; and, from the great ha- 
bits of intimacy in which he lived with our Lord, 
his attention might even be earlier, and more in- 
tensely occupied with the subject. For the space 
of thirty years therefore, at the least, he had been 
recollecting and teaching the same things, which 
he afterwards committed to writing; and, conse- 
quently, the effect of his doctrine, so far as it was 
new and different from the other Evangelists; or 
rather, we should say, so far as it was clearer, and 
more full on this point; the effect produced by its 
promulgation would only be gradually developed : 
and especially as it had to encounter the original 
prejudices of the Jewish proselytes, who, for a long 
time, constituted the majority of the primitive be- 
lievers. 

I repeat, therefore, that the fact of our Lord’s 
Divinity was established by John’s Gospel, and is 
generally referred to by the early Fathers, as a 
thing commonly admitted, in some sense. When 
they began to speculate about the mode and nature 
of this Divinity, they confined themselves, chiefly, 
to an explanation of the term, or proper name 
which John had given to it, ‘ the Logos.’ How this 
Logos was God, and, at the same time, something 
distinguishable from God? was the first question 
which presented itself to the mind; and they en- 
deavoured to explain this by the analogies of hu- 
man reason and speech, bearing a certain relation, 
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to the mind of man, yet distinguishable from the 
man. When, afterwards, the term, Son, came to 
be more frequently applied to the pre-existent Di- 
vine nature of Christ, they still used it with great 
caution and frequent explanations, as meaning the 
same thing with the Logos. 

Justin says, ‘ Jesus Christ is the only proper Son 
‘of God, being his Logos, first born and powerful.’ 

Again, ‘ Moses informs us, that the Spirit, and 
‘a Power which was from God, is no other than 
‘ the Logos, who was the first begotten of God’ 
‘ The Logos of God, is also called his Son;’ and, 
in the following larger extract, he shows more dis- 
tinctly that, in his idea, the Logos of God bore the 
same relation to God, which the logos, or reason of 
man, bears toman. ‘I will show you, from the 
‘ Scriptures, that in the beginning, before all crea- 
‘tures, God produced, from himself, a rational 
‘power, which is called by the Holy Spirit, the 
‘Glory of God, sometimes, the Son, sometimes, 
‘ Wisdom, sometimes, an Angel, sometimes, God, 
‘ sometimes Lord, and Logos ;’ and this latter term 
he attempts to explain, as follows: ‘ For, on our 
‘uttering any word, (¢. e. Logos,) we generate a 
‘logos; not that any thing is cut off from us, so 
‘ that we are disunited, thereby, but as we see one 
‘fire lighted by another; that is not diminished 
¢ from which it was lighted, but continues the same. 
‘In proof of this, I can produce the word of wis- 
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‘ dom, showing that He is aGod, produced from the 
‘ Father of all, being the Logos, the wisdom, the 
‘power, and the glory of him that generated him.’ 

Irenaeus expresses the same thought more con- 
cisely ; ‘ God is wholly mind, and existing logos ; 
‘ what he thinks, that he speaks. His thought is 
‘ the logos, and logos is mind ; and the mind, com- 
‘ prehending every thing, is the Father himself.’ 
To the same purpose Theophilus, ‘ When he said, 
‘ Let ws make man, he spake to nothing but his 
* own logos and his own wisdom.’ Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, speaking of the Logos, says, ‘ He is the 
‘wisdom, in which the Almighty delighted; for 
‘the Son is the power of God, as he is the most 
ancient Logos of the Father, before all things 
‘ which were made; and his wisdom, and especial- 
‘ly the chosen teacher of those who were made 
‘by him. God cannot be shown, nor can he 
‘ teach, but the Son is wisdom, and knowledge, and 
‘truth, and every thing of this kind.’ The autho- 
rities above quoted are extracted from Priestley’s 
History, (Book. XI. Chap. xi. Sect. 2.) If any of 
my readers should be prejudiced against them, for 
fear of his partiality in selecting passages suitable 
to his own views, let them remember, that these 
particulars agree perfectly with the remarks of 
Mosheim, formerly quoted, respecting the doctrine 
of the three first centuries. Also, I may mention 
another unsuspected authority, who confirms the 
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same statements. I refer to Du Pin, who is exceed- 
ingly cautious about advancing any fact or opinion 
which might be construed into heterodoxy. He says, 
speaking of the Fathers of the three first centuries, 
‘They sometimes make use of expressions con- 
‘ cerning the person of the Word, that seem to de- 
‘rogate from his Divinity; as, for instance, when 
‘ they say, that the Word was not begotten till the 
‘ beginning of the world—that he is visible, and 
‘the Father invisible—that he is one portion of 
‘ the substance of the Father, and that the Father 
‘is all substance. But these ways of speaking,’ 
he adds, ‘ have a very good meaning in those au- 
‘ thors,’ &c. 

Again, ‘ They say, that it is through the Son 
‘ that God makes every external being; and, con- 
‘sequently, that by him he renders himself visible 
*to mankind. This manner of speaking is so little 
‘contrary to the Divinity of the Word, that it is 
‘to be found in Athanasius, and in other Fathers 
‘ who lived after the Nicene Creed.’ 

This observation he makes to show, that the early 
Fathers were not Arians—the principal dispute, by 
this time, being between Arianism and Athanasian- 
ism: but while it proves the historian’s remark, it 
also proves what he does not think of—that the 
Fathers believed in the Divinity of Christ, on 
other grounds than his being a Second Person of 
the Godhead, existing from eternity. (Du Pin’s 
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Eccles. Hist. Abridged View of the Doctrine of " 
the Three First Centuries.) 
~ Many more extracts, to the same effect, might 
be made, but these may suffice to show, that in 
their earlier speculations on this subject, the Fa- 
thers grounded their opinions, principally on the 
nature of the Logos, or, at least, qualified their 
ideas of the Son, considered in any abstract cha- 
racter (before the incarnation) by their conceptions 
of the Logos. If we were to confine our view of 
their doctrine entirely to such passages of their 
writings, we might be apt to think, that they had 
formed no proper idea of personality at all, belong- 
ing to the Logos ; however, it is well known, from 
other parts of their writings, that they did. But 
it would appear, from such extracts as the above, 
that the idea of personality would not have oc- 
curred to them from their original definitions of 
the title of Logos, but arose from their subse- 
quently identifying it with the title of Son. The 
Scriptures manifestly speak of the Son as a person, 
and a different person from the Father; and it 
would follow, that if the Son and the Logos were 
equivalent terms, then it might be said of the 
Logos also, that he was a person, being the same 
as the Son. _ 
Now, if we can find out how the title of Son 
came to be applied to the Logos, and whether 
with propriety or not, we.shall ascertain the 
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~~ ground and fitness of that idea of proper person- 
; ality, under which it came afterwards to be viewed. 
This, I think, we find pretty distinctly stated, 
though not with such a purpose, by Lord King, 
in his very learned History of the Apostles Creed. 
Treating of the clause in which Jesus Christ is 
styled the Son, and only-begotten Son, of God, 
he explains it thus :— : 

‘ After our Saviour’s human name, and the 
‘ declaration of his functions and office, there fol- 
‘ lowed, in the Creed, his filiation or sonship, which 
‘is his Divine name.’ Observe, that the learned — 
author takes it as a matter granted or understood, 
(as it certainly has been by the majority of Chris- 
tians since the time of the Nicene Creed), that 
the title of Son is his Divine name; but we shall 
see immediately that the supposed proof of this, 
is by no means satisfactory. He is swayed by 
established prejudices, but his account of the 
proof on which this popular sentiment rests, and 
of the order in which it was introduced, is so 
much the less liable to any suspicion of being 
incorrectly stated. 

‘ The oracles of the Old Testament did foretell 
‘that Christ would be the Son of God—« I will 
‘¢* declare the decree, the Lord hath said unto me, 
“« ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. 
‘‘ He shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father, 
“‘my God, and the Reck of my salvation: also I 
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*‘ will make him my first-born higher than the 
‘kings of the earth.—Unto us a child is born, 
‘and unto us a Son is given, and the government 
‘shall be upon his shoulders.—When Israel was 
‘a child I loved him, and called my first-born 
‘* out of Egypt.”—Whence (he continues) among 
‘ the Jews, at the time of our Saviour’s appearance, 
‘ Messias and the Son of God were convertible 
‘terms, designing the same person, as is evident, 
‘ from several passages in the New Testament; as, 
“* Rabbi thou art the Son of God, thou art the 
“ King of Israel—I believe that thou art the 
<¢ Christ the Son of God, which should come into 
‘¢ the world.—What have I to do with his Jesus 
** thou Son of God.” 

‘ Now Christ is called the Son of Goad in several 
respects, in Scripture. 

Ist, ‘ Because of his temporal generation, be- 
‘ing conceived in an extraordinary manner, in 
‘ the virgin’s womb, whence the angel told Mary, 
‘ He should be called the Son of God. 

2d, ¢ He is so called, by reason of his resurrec- 
‘tion from the dead, whereby he was, as it were, 
‘begotten to another life, by God the Father, 
‘who raised him, as in Acts xiii. 32, 33. ‘* And 
‘‘we declare unto you glad tidings, how that 
‘‘ the promise which was made unto the fathers, 
‘“* God hath fulfilled the same, unto their children; 
’ “in that he hath raised up Jesus again, as it is 
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‘‘ also written, (in the second Psalm,) Thou art 
‘‘ my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” 

3d, ‘ He is likewise called the Son of God, by 
‘reason of that high office whereunto he was 
‘called by the special designation and immediate 
‘ will of God—* Say ye of him whom the Father 
*‘ hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou 
‘“blasphemest, because I said I am the Son of 
God.” 

4th, ‘ By reason of his great dignity and autho- 
‘rity, being next in order to the Father, and sat 
‘ down at the right hand of the Majesty on. high, 
‘ whereby he hath actual possession as heir of all. 
** God hath in these last days spoken unto us, by 
‘‘ his Son, whom he hath appointed’ heir of all 
** things ; by whom also he made the worlds ; who, 
‘being the brightness of his glory, and the ex- 
‘press image of his person, and upholding all 
“‘ things by the word of his power, when he had 
‘‘ by himself purged our sins, sat: down on the 
“right hand of the Majesty on high; ‘being 
*‘made so much better than the angels, as he 
‘hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
‘name than they. or unto which of the angels 
*‘ said he at any time, Thou art my Son, this day 
*‘ have I begotten thee? And again, I will be to 
‘¢ him a Father, and he will be to me a Son.’’* 
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Let me request my readers to keep these Scrip- 
tural extracts in view, and as distinguished from 
some others that are to follow. Our author com- 
menced these extracts with the view of showing 
that the title of Son was the divine name of Christ. 
There may be a little ambiguity in this expression; 
but if he meant that it was the proper name of 
his divine nature, considered abstractly, the above 
passages quoted from Scripture, prove no such 
thing, but quite the reverse, as they all refer to 
circumstances which occurred, and functions which 
he assumed in consequence of, and subsequent to 
the incarnation. Of this our author seems sensi- 
ble, after having produced them; for he adds, 
‘ Now in all these forementioned respects, our 
‘ Saviour was the Son of God, by way of eminence 
‘and excellence, beyond and above all others; 
‘ but he doth not seem to have been so, solely and 
‘ solitarily, and exclusive of all others, which is 
‘ the filiation and sonship intended inert to 
‘ his view) in the Creed.’ f 

Here it is admitted that all those passages of 
the Scriptures which have been quoted, from 
which ‘this title of Son originates, refer to his 
mixed and official character of the Christ, which 
our historian of the Creed himself calls, ‘ our 
‘ Saviour’s human name.’ ‘ Because, (he says, ) 
‘when we repeat these words in the Creed—in 
‘ Jesus Christ, we thereby declare our sincere and 
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‘unfeigned belief, that the Man who was called 
‘ Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ; which signifieth, 
‘in Greek, the Anointed, as Messias doth in He- 
‘ brew also.” ‘The same idea is well expressed 
by Beausobre, in an extract quoted by Lardner. 
‘ It is a very incorrect mode of speaking to call 
‘the divine nature of our Lord by the name of 
‘ Christ. That name can only denote a person who 
‘has received gifts, graces, and perfections, and 
‘a dignity which he did not possess of himself.’ 
—It is plain, therefore, that the title of Son, as 
well as that of Christ, are more, properly speaking, 
human names than divine; that.is, they belong 
to, and designate our Saviour, in his whole and 
mixed character, as he appeared, acted, suffered, 
or was exalted after the incarnation. This was 
the original signification, and for some time we 
have seen that the Fathers, in applying the title of 
the Son to the divine nature of our Lord, took 
care to have it remembered that they meant the 
same thing as the Logos, whatever that was. 
Lord King indirectly felt the force of this ob- 
servation, and therefore proceeds afterwards to 
show that, in the Creed, our Lord is not only 
styled the Son of God, but his only Son, intimat- 
ing the peculiarity of his generation. ‘For as 
‘(as Athanasius says) Christ is the only-begotten, 
‘and therefore the only. And again, (saith St. 
* Cyril of Jerusalem,) when thou hearest Christ 
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‘ called a Son, do not think him to be an adopted 
- ©son, as other men may be, but a natural Son— 
‘an only-begotten Son, not having any brother. 
; So that Christ was the true and natural Son 
‘ of God, begotten of him before all worlds; that 
‘as by generation, one of the same kind and na- 
‘ture is produced, with a likeness and similitude 
‘to the producers; so, in a more perfect and 
‘eminent manner, the Father before all worlds, 
‘ begat a Son like unto himself.’ 


Here then the original ground is abandoned as 
untenable, and the proper personality of our Sa- 
viour’s divine nature is rested on the circumstance, 
not of his being called Son, but the only-begotten 
Son. This is supposed to allude to the divine 
nature, and the idea being once admitted, a long — 
train of consequents follow, and arguments, as the 
Fathers conceived, in favour of the distinct person- 
ality, and at the same time identity, or equality, 
with the Father. The idea was illustrated, and 
proved in their manner, among the Ancients, by va- 
rious similitudes used to help our conceptions: ‘ As, 
‘ that the Father begat the Son as a fountain doth 
‘ its streams, and the sun light, a root the branches, 
‘and several other such like: respecting which, 
‘says King,) I will not here inquire whether all 
‘of them will abide a strict scrutiny ; only. this I 
‘ will venture to affirm, that none of them do yield 
‘us any adequate or satisfactory apprehension of 
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‘this sublime mystery. For which reason great 
‘ caution is to be used in our researches thereunto, 
‘and expressions thereof, that we do not with 
‘ too much curiosity and nicety dive into his pro- 
‘found and incomprehensible secret; lest, while 
‘we endeavour to show our learning and know- 
‘ledge, we betray our ignorance; and, what is 
‘worse, conceive and utter thoughts unbecoming 
‘the Divine Majesty.’ 

There are lying before me, just now, instances of 
such conduct as our author alludes to in the last 
sentence, on the part of the several early writers, 
which however I may be excused from copying. 
The direction of our Saviour, however, respecting 
teachers and doctrines may be here again aptly re- 
membered ; ‘ by their fruits shall ye know them.’ 
Such are the fruits of over curious speculations re- 
specting this subject, which are not grounded on ex- 
press revelation—for as tothe authority of ahundred 
Fathers of the Church, quoting and supporting 
each other, it must go for nothing. We can spe- 
culate as well as they could, if we had a mind; 
but it is not the flight of human imagination, it 
must be the word of God which ought to regulate 
our faith in such matters. 

Now it would appear astonishing, if we did not 
know the influence of long established habits and 
prejudices, that our historian, who had the saga- 
city and candour to make the above remark, did 
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r 
not suspect the whole basis of this speculation 


to be equally groundless, viz. that the phrases 
only begotten Son, &c. involved in them, _ ne- 
cessarily, the idea of a pre-existent, and pro- 
per personality. in the divine nature of Christ. 
Let us examine the Scriptures on which all this 
mighty superstructure is raised, as collected by 
himself, in support of this view of the subject. 
« The Holy Scriptures do abundantly assure us,’ 
he says, ‘ that God had one particular Son, in such 
“a peculiar way and manner as he never had any 
‘ other,’ and from which he infers, immediately af- 
ter, ‘that he must be a natural Son, begotten before 
‘ all worlds.’ 

** God so loved the world that he gave his only 
** begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
‘** should not perish but have everlasting life: for 
‘¢ God sent not his Son into the world, to condemn 
*‘ the world, but that the world through him might 
“be saved. He that believeth on him is not con. 
‘* demned, but he that believeth not is condemned 
‘‘ already; because he believeth not in the name 
** of the only begotten Son of God. God, sending 
‘* his own Sonin the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
‘«* sin, condemned sin in the flesh. When the ful- 
“¢ ness of time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
‘* made of a woman, made under the law. For 
‘¢ this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that 
“he might destroy the works of the devil. In this 
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“‘ was manifested the love of God to us, because 
‘that God sent his only begotten Son, into the 
‘* world, that we might live through him.” 

Such are the passages of Scripture in which our 
author asserts, that it is abundantly testified—that 
God had one particular Son, so distinguished that 
we ought to conclude him to be a Natural Son, be- 
gotten before all worlds. Some more texts might 
have been added to the list, but they are of the 
same kind; the force of the whole of them lies in 
two.circumstances, which we shall proceed to in- 
vestigate: viz. First, that he is stiled an only be- 
gotten Son. Second, that this only begotten Son 
is spoken of as being sent, sent forth, sent into, 
manifested, &c. from God to the world, and, con- 
sequently, had existence previous to such mission 
and manifestation. 

_ Now, with regard to the first circumstance, it is 
strange that this author, or any other, after having 
shown so distinctly on what accounts Christ was 
called the Son of God, in the Scriptures generally, 
should imagine that there was any thing in the title 
only begotten which referred to’a natural or eternal 
generation. Does not the very class of texts for- 
merly quoted, and the reasons assigned, on the 
grounds of his human and official character, prove 
equally, when he was called a Son, that he was, at 
the same time, an only Son, and in a sense peculiar 


to himself? Who else was ever born of a‘virgin ? 
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Who else was ever raised from the dead, to die no 
more? Who else is exalted to the r7ght hand of 
God, and constituted Heir of all things ? 

If, on these accounts, he is the Son, for the same 
reasons he is an only Son—he is the only begotten 
of that kind, in this world; which is all we are con- 
cerned with. ‘These reasons being perfectly suffi- 
cient to account for the appellation, there is no 
need to seek for other reasons. If there existed 
any other reasons, for believing that this title be- 
longed to him exclusively, of every other being in 
the universe, they must refer to other systems and 
other worlds; but we must find the evidence of 
such facts, elsewhere. If we knew of such facts 
otherwise, this title might be admitted as a corrobo- 
rating proof; but it cannot be admitted as the basis 
of such a doctrine—it is no direct evidence. This 
is so clear that we need not waste more words on it: 

With regard to the second circumstance, there 
is some plausibility in bringing zt forward as evi- 
dence of the personal pre-existence of the Son ; be- 
cause, upon the supposition that he really did so 
exist, his coming into the world would naturally 
have been spoken of in such terms; and a [rini- 
tarian may still think (even admitting our former 
arguments) that there is some ground for the sup- 
position, in other texts—such as speak of ‘ his com- 
ing down from heaven;’ so that, although such 
texts may be explained otherwise, yet, taken cu- 
mulatively with those now under our review, his 
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hypothesis may seem to him to concur best with 
the general tenor of scriptural language. 

I have no hesitation in admitting that the Tri- 
nitarian hypothesis is consistent enough with the 
class of Scriptures we are now examining; but we 
must recollect that this goes for ae as the 
primary evidence of a doctrine; especially when a 
rival hypothesis is also consistent with the plain 
meaning of the Scriptures in question. This is a 
delusion to which persons, previously prejudiced in 
favour of a particular theory, are extremely liable ; 
viz. to mistake the consistency of any given pas- 
sages of Scripture with their theory for a funda- 
mental proof of its truth. But, to detect the fal- 
lacy of such a conclusion, we have only to compare 
the same passages with another theory. 

Suppose, therefore, that the Son had no previous 
personal existence, would it follow that he could 
not with propriety be spoken of as being sent from 
God, and coming into the world? Is not John the 
Baptist described as a man sent from God ? and does 
not Christ say of his Apostles, ‘ as thou (Father, ) 
‘ hast sent me into the world, even so have I also 
‘ sent them into the world?’ 

_ We have seen that the title Son, and even only 
begotten Son, belonged to Christ, in certain re- 
spects at least, in his incarnate and official capacity. 
It was one of the titles by which he was known 


among men, and asa Man. It was used by his co- 
P2 
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temporaries to denote his character and office, ge- 
nerally, as it appeared to them, whether in a true 
point of view or not. Now, speaking of the divine 
mission of such a person, what other language 
could have been used to convey this general idea 
but such as we find in the passages under consi- 
deration ? | 

Again, let us suppose some case in the more or- 
dinary affairs of life, where we are free from the 
influence of religious impressions, and where we 
may inquire into the meaning of words in their 
simple and obvious sense. A king sends an am- 
bassador to a distant nation, and invests him, upon 
the occasion, with a new and peculiar title, expres- 
sive of the object and purposes of his embassy. 
The people to whom he is sent are in no habits of 
communication with the country from which he 
goes; they know nothing, previously, of him or his 
master; they speak of this person, therefore, and 
are spoken to, concerning him, in the name and 
character by which he is introduced and made_ 
known ¢o them. If one ask another, who he is? 
the natural reply is, He is that nobleman, (stating 
his title,) sent by such a king, ambassador to our 
nation or government. Or if, in after times, a his- 
torian writes concerning him, he would say, that in 
a certain year, such a king sent this nobleman, his 
ambassador, to the state. Would it follow, as a just 
inference, that therefore He possessed the same 
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title, and had been a hereditary ambassador to the 
same king, previous to this Mission? Such an in- 
ference might appear plausible enough to the in- 
habitants of the distant country, (China,) but we, 
(in Britain,) who know the circumstances of the 
case, would see the fallacy of their reasoning— 
there had been, neither such a title, nor such an of- 
fice, previous to the actual mission of the ambas- 
sador. It might have been otherwise, however; 
the conjecture of the Chinese might have been right 
—there was no inconsistency in it; the whole fault 
of their reasoning lay, in adopting a hypothetical 
conjecture for a fact. 

There is a saying of our Lord’s, upon the occa- 
sion of his being brought before Pilate, which 
shows how the meaning of the phrase, ‘ coming into 
‘ the world,’ may be explained without effort, upon 
the hypothesis of no previous personal existence. 
He answered, ‘ For this purpose was Z born, that I 
‘might bear witness of the truth ;’ this is precisely 
equivalent to ‘ coming into the world,’ yet it proves 
nothing but the design of Providence in his Con- 
stitution and Birth. In this sense every person, at 
- least every one destined for some extraordinary 
office and service, comes, or is sent into the world 
by Providence, at such seasons, and in such cir- 
cumstances as may suit his designs. In the lan- 
guage of Scripture, such persons are raised up by 


God. Thus, he calleth Cyrus by name, before he 
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was born, and sent him, in due time, to accomplish 
the deliverance of the Israelites.* 

These arguments appear to me perfectly conclu- 
sive, in showing that the Fathers had no suffi- 
cient ground, from the Scriptures quoted by Lord 
King, to apply the title of Son to the divine na- 
ture of Christ—considered by itself, and previous 
to incarnation: consequently, all their speculations 
on the basis of this relationship, fall to the ground. 
For the same reason, the doctrines built upon that 
foundation were unknown among Christians, before 
they adopted the habit of speaking and thinking of 
the Logos under the proper name of Son. 

With regard.to texts which speak of his descent 

JSrom heaven, and coming from the Father, they are 
equally consistent with our hypothesis as with the 
Trinitarian. The residence and presence of the 
Father is not locally confined; and wherever it is 
manifested, there is Heaven. In this view our 
Lord says of himself, not only that he came down 
from heaven, but that he was 7 heaven. (John iii. 
13.) Or, as Campbell translates i¢, the Son of 
Man, whose «bode is heaven: and, to the same 


* Horsley hath an argument with Priestley, on the meaning of the words 
‘ coming in the flesh,’ in which he turns a laugh upon his opponent, by re- 
marking, what sense would there be in a historian asserting that, in the 18th 
century, Dr. Priestley had come ‘in the flesh :’ but the inference intended to 
be drawn is not a fair one. The Christ was a great office in the economy of 
‘man’s salvation ; and the import of John’s assertion is simply this—that 
this office was executed by a Man, and not by an Angel, as the Gnostics 
alleged. 
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purpose, the Baptist, ‘ No man hath seen God at 
‘any time; the only begotten Son, who zs in the 
‘bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.’ 

The strongest expression of this kind, and which 
appears rather favourable to the idea of pre-exis- 
tence, is the following: ‘I came forth from the 
‘ Father, and am come into the world; again I 
‘leave the world and go to the Father.’ This 
looks as if, while he was in the world, he was ab- 
sent from a higher and more intimate communion 
with the Father than he had formerly enjoyed. 
And I confess, that if the general weight of evi- 
dence were not, in other respects, against the doc- 
trine of pre-existence, that this passage would seem 
to imply it. | 

But whether we refer to the opinions of the an- 
cients, as formed before, or after this appropriation 
of the term Son, to the divine nature of Christ, 
there was one consideration which puzzled them 
all, in a way which it need not do us in modern 
times, and which contributed, I have no doubt, 
mainly to mislead them. It was this, that there 
was evidently something in the language of Scrip- 
ture, which seemed at once to speak of the charac- 
ter and offices of Christ, as in the highest sense 
divine, and yet, in other respects, subordinate to, 
and derived from the Father. 

The relation of a Son and a Father, therefore, 
which involved in one sense the idea of equality, 
and in another point of view, of subordination and 
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derivation, seemed to account for this apparent 
contradiction, and would induce them, so much 
the readier, to adopt the mode of explaining the 
divinity of Christ, from hypothetical principles, 
even where positive testimony was deficient. 

The more simple, consistent, and, I believe, true 
account of the matter never occurred to them, nor, 
indeed, could occur, viz. That the manifestation 
and indwelling of the Deity in, and by Jesus 
Christ, however full and complete, as regarded its — 
aspect towards the children of Men; was yet par- 
tial and defective, as regarded the whole of God’s 
pertections; existing and displayed in the various 
parts of the universe, of which this world forms 
but a particle. In this way, his Character and Of- 
fices were at once divine and subordinate. In re- 
gard to Man, Christ was in the form of God, and 
entitled to be honoured as God. In regard to his 
Father, he was but the organ of communication, 
and manifestation to his brethren of mankind. His 
divine powers and qualifications were granted for, 
and circumscribed by the nature of his office. But 
they were bestowed directly by the Father. They 
were not the result of acquired experience, habit, 
and knowledge, as we might suppose those of an 
angel to be; nor the effect of some peculiar and 
_ adequate mental capacity, or moral and physical 
power; for, in that case, he would not have been 
a Man; but the doctrine which he taught—the 
works which he performed—the moral perfections 
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he displayed, were all the consequence of that direct 
inspiration, called sometimes the incarnation of the 
Logos, sometimes the indwelling of the Father, and, 
at other times, the unction of the Holy Spirit. In 
this respect, his character is not only officially, but 
_ intrinsically and morally divine. In all things re- 
lating to the affairs of man’s salvation, his powers 
and qualifications are neither inferior to, nor differ- 
ent from those of the Father—they are one. But 
in regard to his own relation to the Father, he 
could do nothing—he was nothing, of himself; nor 
did his knowledge and power, while he was on 
earth, and so far as they differ from other men, 
extend beyond the purposes of his appointment. 
Had this world been the whole domains of the 
Almighty, the exaltation of Jesus to the high func- 
tions of its moral government and salvation, might 
have been plausibly regarded as a personal union 
and association with the Deity, in the full sense of 
the term; but the simple consideration, that this 
world, and allits concerns, form but an exceedingly 
small department of the Creation, totally alters the 
bearings of the subject. The Ancients looked at 
it in the first point of view, and were so far excus- 
able, if they had contented themselves with this 
theory, as a source of private and personal satisfac- 
tion. But they had no right to impose it on the 
consciences of those who felt difficulties in it. 
Such zmposition becomes now doubly criminal, 
when a more satisfactory theory presents itself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Practical benefits of the Doctrine maintained in this Book. 


I rrust I have made it apparent that our theory, 
or hypothesis, respecting the Constitution of our 
Saviour’s personal character, is more consistent 
with the general tenor of Scripture testimony than 
any other. It is also the most edifying and easy 
of comprehension. By the ‘Trinitarian or Arian 
theory, we cannot, from any analogy of our own 
experience, either form a distinct idea of the cha- 
racter of Christ, or avail ourselves of its circum- 
stances, in the way of example and encouragement; 
but, in this case, we can. We know something of 
what it is, although in an inferior degree, to be 
supported and enlightened by a divine influence; 
and we can conceive the possibility of such in- 
fluence being enjoyed, in such a degree as to purify 
the mind, and fortify the heart against all the 
power of sin, and to enlighten the understanding, 
so as to dispel all the illusions of error. So far the 
character of Christ can be comprehended and imi- 
tated. An influence of the same kind is promised 
to Christians who sincerely desire and cherish ‘it. 
By it ‘ we are made the sons of God;’ and although 
‘it doth not yet appear what we shall be,’ (when all 
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the opposing influences of this world shall be re- 
moved, ) yet we are informed, ‘that we shall be like 
‘ him, for we shall see him as he is.’ ‘ And having 
‘ this hope, we purify ourselves, even as he is pure.’ 
We have a practicable object, and practicable 
means set before us, to stimulate our faith and ex- 
ertions. It is an example to us, not only of what 
we ought to be, but of what God can, and will do 
for men, and unto men. This is a vast advantage, 
both in the way of encouragement and direction, 
and which is lost by any other idea of his charac- 
ter. Those who believe, indeed, in the mere hu- 
manity of Christ, assert that their view of his cha- 
racter is attended with all these advantages; but 
I question this assertion. So far as a practicable 
example is concerned, there is no doubt, that the 
nearer it is brought to the level of common capa- ° 
cities and means, it appears the easier of imitation. 
But we ought to recollect, that there are other ob- 
jects to be desired besides mere practicability. 
There is a higher kind and standard of virtue to be 
aimed at, than what is easy for man to attain. ‘The 
whole design of Providence, in the economy of 
_ Christianity, is to elevate and regenerate our cha- 
racter; to make us new creatures; to inspire us with 
the principles, and to train us to habits of a higher 
world. ‘The example, therefore, for our imitation, 
and the means of assimilating ourselves to it, re- 
quire to be something more than common—some- 
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thing that no other man has attained, or can attain 
to perfection; but to which they may continually 
approach—in which we may continually increase. 
There is an evident propriety and fitness in such 
an arrangement, and the view we have taken of 
the Constitution of our Saviour’s character is best 
accommodated to this principle. Let us consider 
this difference between the character of Christ and 
all other men, a little more in detail, in order to il- 
lustrate our meaning; confining ourselves to that, 
however, which is still common in its nature to 
both, and not peculiar to his official qualifications, 
viz. moral influences and effects. 
_ It seems to be the settled plan of Providence, to 
which the whole arrangements of the natural and 
moral world are adapted, that the children of Men 
should grow and increase by degrees, in grace and 
knowledge. We are in the infancy of our being; 
we are put here to school; and, having every thing 
to learn, can only attain the requisite improve- 
ments by degrees, and through the instrumentality 
of appointed means. I do not allude to the philo- 
sophical views of Habit, being the sole mode of © 
moral improvement; as if we could only accumu- 
late virtue by very slow degrees, and by a num- 
ber of repeated acts. On the contrary, Christi- 
anity, which is the grand Institute for the moral 
regeneration of mankind, furnishes such striking 
discoveries of Truth, such peculiar motives of ac- 
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tion, and such powerful influences, that wherever 
its principles are admitted and cherished, the be- 
liever bounds forward, as far at one spring, (so to 
speak, ) as the common-place moralist could go, af- 
ter many long and painful steps; or rather the be- 
liever will attain, at once, moral feelings, having 
the force and influence of a habit, which the mere 
moral labourer can never reach at all. 

But, notwithstanding this comparative advantage 
of the one system over the other, it is still found, 
by universal experience, that even the Christian 
gets forward in his race only progressively; that 
there is a vast difference in the character of the 
novice, and of the more enlightened and expe- 
rienced disciple; and, further, it appears to be the 
design of Providence, that certain external means 
and influences, under our own control, should co- 
operate with, and accompany the external truth, 
and internal grace of the Gospel, in bringing about 
the specific improvements in character which is ex- 
pected of Christians. Thus, ‘ He that doth the will 
‘ of God, (according to the light he hath) shall know 
‘the doctrine.’—‘ Unto him that hath, (and im- 
‘ proveth,) shall more be given, and he shall have 
-© abundance.’—‘ He that asketh shall find, and to 
‘him that knocketh it shall be opened.’ 

This is the established order of things; and 
though we cannot set limits to the possible rapidity 
with which a person may proceed in this course, 
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yet time must be occupied, and different stages 
gone through; and, after all, the influence of the 
present world, and its objects—some of its more 
decent and plausible ones, (allowing the grosser to 
be wholly rejected, ) will occasionally give the best 
among us room to deplore our weakness, and rea- 
son to sigh for that final deliverance from external 
influences, which, alone, will free us completely 
from temptations and moral evil. At our best, we 
are still modified, in some sort, by circumstances. 
The nerves of one are excessively irritable—the 
understanding of another is weak—the spirits of a 
third are low—the afflictions of a fourth are deep 
and overwhelming—the petty, but constant vexa- 
tions of a fifth are tormenting. In these, and many 
such circumstances, a new body and a new position 
are requisite, to perfect the peace, and the purity of 
all. ‘The internal grace and spirit of religion are 
powerful to control and subdue every opposing 
influence; but it is not given in such measure as 
to kill them wholly. 

Now, in the case of Christ, this victory seems to 
have been complete, and, what I have particularly 
in view at present, it was so, at the early age of 
thirty years, and under circumstances which give 
us sufficient reason to believe that it had been so 
always; and, consequently, accomplished without 
that intermediate progress which takes place, uni- 
versally, in the case of other men. In this, there- 
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fore, his character was peculiar; he had received 
the Spirit without mcasure—without means—and 
in degree sufficient, at once, to perfect his charac- 
ter. ‘This was necessary to qualify him for a Pat- 
tern, and to be the Moral, as well as the Political 
representative of God. At the same time, although 
in the fulness and symmetry of his character he had 
none equal, or like him, among the sons of men, 
yet each individual act of his virtue was still a hu- 
man act, and such as we can attain and accomplish. 
For instance, he expired forgiving, and praying 
for, his persecutors—Stephen was enabled, by the 
Holy Ghost, to do the same. Under the severest 
pressure of affliction and prospect of evil, he sub- 
mitted to the will of his heavenly Father—many of 
his disciples have done so likewise. He gave his 
life for the welfare of mankind—so have others 
done, though not in the same sense. In short, his 
virtues, whether separately considered, or the whole 
stile of them, as regards the character of humanity, 
are such as we can, and ought to imitate success- 
fully; each of us in the peculiar situations in which 
we may be placed. Although we cannot expect 
to reach his perfection, as a whole, yet in our con- 
tests with whatever particular temptation may as- 
sail us, we may hope to conquer as he did; and 
this is sufficient to animate our faith and endea- 
vours, where, and when, we have the greatest need 
Jor example and encouragement. 
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This practicability of his precepts in any given 
case, where we are concerned, affords us all the 
benefit of a perfect sympathy where we most need 
it. The universality and extent of his virtue makes 
his example suitable to all cases. Not that he hath 
given us the benefit of a specific act, in every in- 
stance; but the principles of his morality are ap- 
plicable to all the affairs and circumstances of life; 
they are, at the same time, of a striking character, 
and if we are perfectly satisfied with the consis- 
tency of the conduct of Christ, and believe that in 
every instance, where he had occasion to show it, 
he exemplified his own precepts, we can thereby 
conceive readily, how he would act in our situation; 
and thus we may avail ourselves of the direction 
and encouragement of his character, as well as if 
he had distinctly trodden our path before us. 

Let us select a particular instance, in illustration 
of the difference of his virtue and ours. You or I 
may have experienced, upon some very trying oc- 
casions, that support and influence which have en- 
abled us to overcome temptation in the manner he 
might have done; in other instances, our faith 
may have been weak; and we are not sure that we 
could remain steadfast, generally, at the hazard of 
being crucified, or burned alive. I dare not assert 
that I would have the fortitude of such a Martyr. 
Myheart recoils at the idea of that particular species 
of trial; yet, I trust, if I were called to it, that the 
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erace of God-would be made sufficient—that this 
‘horror would be overcome; but in every thing fu- 
‘ture there is something contingent, especially when 
it depends, ‘in any measure, upon ourselves; and, 
for that reason, it would be presumptuous to assert 
ofa any man, beforehand, what he might do, in new 
and untried circumstances. But of Christ—the 
evidence he has given—the testimony which God 
hath borne to him—and the whole view of his 
character, ought to convince us, beyond all doubt, 
that he would always act in that, or any other cir- 
cumstance, agreeably to his own principles. 

So much for the example of his virtue; it is at 
once sufficiently lofty as a whole, and practicable 
in its parts, for a Pattern of human virtue. But 
the Constitution of his character, as we have con- 
sidered it, affords another still more striking advan- 
tage than that of the Socinian. scheme. It shows 
us, what mighty effects can be produced by the 
direct influence of the Deity upon the human mind, 
and teacheth us how to aim at, and i gt similar 
benefits. 

There are three ways in which the influence of 
evil can be subdued, and they differ alike in the 
excellency of the means used, and of the effects 
produced. The first is Fear. It is the lowest of 
all influences and motives, the most distant and 
circuitous mode of exerting the Divine energies in 


the moral government of the universe. ‘The very 
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brute animals, by this means, can be made suscep- 
tible of some kind of moral sense; of the difference 
of right and wrong, and be restrained by its motives: 
while some men, whom no other consideration will 
affect, may yet be governed by the fear of imme- 
diate punishment. It is a strong principle, like 
physical force; but the subjects of its operation 
are far removed, like inanimate matter, from the 
gracious presence of God. 

The next principle of moral government and in- 
fluence is of a mixed nature. It arises from a sense 
or view of present interest or pleasure—from the 
operation of social and- sexual instincts—from the 
feelings of honour, or pride, as affected by the es- 
teem of mankind—in short, from all that variety of 
circumstances and influences by which the men of 
this world govern and refine themselves, without 
regard to the Deity. This also is useful in its kind 
and place, and elevates the character, comparative- 
ly, above the servile subjects of fear and force. If 
to these are added the speculations of philosophy 
—the efforts of the human mind to instruct and 
polish itself by its own resources—we then have all 
that the principles of the present world can do. 
Nay, to all these may be added a compound of the .~ 
lowest motives, and one still higher—the fear of 
divine punishment in a future world—a principle 
rising partly from beneath, and descending partly 
from above, and meeting in this middle world of 
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mixed motives. This gives a character and co- 
louring of religion to the whole. It brings in the 
Deity to view, but only as operating by external 
means and circumstances. 

The third principle is the direct energy of the 
Deity upon the individual mind, enlightening, puri- 
fying, supporting, and sustaining it, in the midst 
of, and in spite of all the incitements to moral 
evil which so much abound in'this life. Of this 
the character of Christ was a perfect example, both 
for our encouragement and direction. ‘He owed 
nothing to external, or more circuitous modes of 
influence. The Truth did not come to him as the 
Word of the Lord came to the Prophets of old, 
probably by the instrumentality of sounds, and the 
ministration of angels, (as in the case of Moses); 
but, at all events, only by the communication of a 
specific message, which they themselves sometimes 
did not understand; and which had no farther-mo- 
ral influence over them, individually, than it might 
have on others, to whom it was repeated. But the 
doctrine of Christ, he assures us, he had imme- 
diately from the Father ; and it was not a dead let- 
ter, or revelation from without, but a living Word 
and influence. It was not only Light, but it was 
Life. It was that Word of God by which, when 
the Almighty speaks, it is done—by which He can 
call into existence whatever he pleases, natural or 


moral. And this was given to a Man. It was 
Q2 
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done without destroying or diminishing his human 
character; and, therefore, it may also be done to 
us, in such manner and degree as may suit the ge- 
neral designs of his Providence. 

In one sense nothing is impossible to Ghd He 
may change a man into an angel, or degrade him 
in the scale of animal life; but we find, by expe- 
rience, and it is agreeable to sound reason, that he 
never chooses to display his power in such a capri- 
cious manner. He exercises his power, consis- 
tently with wisdom, truth, and the established or- 
der of other things. The character of Christ, 
therefore, is an evidence to us, consistently with 
these principles, how the Deity, although he 
seems to hide himself, as if it were, from our 
view, while we look only around and without our- 
selves; yet it is his design and desire to reveal 
himself, privately to his children—‘ to make his 
‘ abode with them’—‘ to dwell with them’—‘ and 
‘to be in them ;’ not by a figure of speech, but by 
a substantial and real influence on the more refined 
and excellent part of our constitution—our intel- 
lectual and moral sense. He has formed man in 
his own image, capable of this communication with 
himself. And this is our glory and our happiness, 
the perfection of our nature, and the highest stile 
_ of moral character and sentiment. 

It is true, that in certain respects, our case dif- 
fers from that of Christ, but not so as to hinder the 
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force of his example in this matter. Truth, which 
is the instrument of sanctification and divine com- 
munion, comes to us, in the first instance, from 
without. It was delivered by Christ, and comes to 
us by the hearing of the ear. In this respect he is 
the root, and we are only the branches ; he is the 
head and the heart, and we are only the members. 
‘No man can come unto the Father but by him.’ 
‘ He is the way, the truth, and the life,’—from 
whose doctrine, and in terms of whose doctrine, we 
receive all divine influences. | It is in this external 
way that Truth is first presented to our under- 
standings; but the impression of this truth, its 
force and vivifying influence, is effected by the 
Deity himself, or his Holy Spirit, as it is termed in 
Scripture, in reference to this operation: and here 
we become like our Master—we become Sons of 
God—partakers of the divine nature, and have a 
communion with Christ, or common feeling of what 
he was, and how he lived with God. We become 
one with him, agreeable to his prayer for us. ‘ Nei- 
‘ther pray I for these alone, but for them also 
‘which shall believe on me through their word. 
‘ That they may be all one, as Thou, Father, art in 
‘me, and I in thee; that they also may be one in 
“us; that the world. may believe that thou hast 
‘sent me. And the glory which thou hast given 
‘me I have given unto them; that they may be 
‘one, even as we are one. Jin them and thou in 
‘me; that they may be made perfect in one, and 
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‘that the world may know that thou hast sent me, 
‘and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.’ 

Lastly, the view we have taken of our Lord’s 
person and character, explains this very remark- 
able and interesting passage of Scripture: ‘ Then 
‘cometh the end, (after the resurrection and the 
‘ judgment) when he shall have delivered up the 
‘kingdom to God, even the Father; when he 
‘shall have put down all rule, and all power and 
‘authority. For he must reign till he put all ene- 
‘ mies under his feet. The last enemy that shall 
‘be destroyed is death. For he hath put all 
‘things under his feet. But when he saith, all 
‘things are put under ‘im, it is manifest that He 
‘is excepted who did put all things under him. 
‘ And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
‘then shall the Son also himself, be subject unto 
‘him that put all things under him, that God may 
‘ be all in all.’* 

. Here we see that the kingdom of Christ is an 
arrangement or plan of Divine Providence, adapted 
not only for a special purpose, but limited in its 
duration to the accomplishment of that purpose. 
The purpose itself, is the Conquest of Evil, and 
the moral education of mankind, till ‘ they be 
‘made perfect and one with him, as he is one with 
‘the Father.? While this operation is in train, he 
reigns—the representative and vicegerent of his 


* 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. 
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Father. We only know and see God through him; 

but when he has completed our education, then we 
shall be fit for some further discovery, and more 
intimate communion with the Deity, of which, at 
present, we can have no conception. 

It is plainly intimated, however, that it shall no 
longer be confined to the medium of our Lord’s 
person and administration. He delivers up his 
kingdom, and appears, in some more striking man- 
ner than before, subject to his Father. Conse- 
quently, some higher and more extensive manifes- 
tation of the Almighty Father must be made ¢o 
men. We rise in the scale of Being: But will 
Christ, therefore, comparatively sink ? There is no 
occasion for that thought. In all things he must 
still enjoy an immense pre-eminence. Of all the 
children of men, he has done infinitely the greatest 
good, and is, therefore, entitled to infinitely the 
greatest reward. ‘The time will never cease, when 
the present inhabitants of this world, and its in- 
visible ministers and attendants, (the Angels, ) shall 
have reason to say, with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is 
‘the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
‘riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing. And every creature 
‘ which is in heaven, and on earth, and under the 
‘ earth, and such as are in the sea, shall say, Bless- 
‘ing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto 
‘him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
‘ Lamb for ever and ever. Amen. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Concerning the Worship of Christ. 


Tur term Worship is vague, and admits of a 
considerable latitude of meaning. Some of the 
mistakes and disputes which have arisen on the 
subject of our present chapter, are owing to this 
circumstance, and therefore let us first advert to 
the different senses of the word. There is a civil, | 
as well as a religious worship. This is generally 
allowed. The word, in/its greatest latitude, seems 
equivalent to homage, and is, therefore, the expres- 
sion or tribute of reverence and respect, felt. or 
paid by an inferior, in whatever relation, to a su- 
perior. The Deity, of course, is entitled to ho- 
mage of the sublimest character;.and many per- 
sons and writers, conceiving religious worship to 
be confined to this singular and particular descrip- 
tion of homage due to the Almighty, do therefore 
treat the question only in that point of view; and, 
according to the tenor of their respective systems, 
conclude either that Christ, not being God in the 
highest sense, is not entitled to religious worship; or, 
that because the Scriptures do represent him as the 
object of religious worship, therefore he is God, 
equal to the Almighty Father. Properly speak- 
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ing, however, these questions are not connected | 
with the simple consideration of religious worship. 

One person may stand related to another, either 
permanently, or for the time being, as a superior 
and a benefactor, in a religious character as well 
as a civil, and be, consequently, entitled to homage 
on that account, without any reference to the pro- 
per attributes of Divinity. ‘Thus Nebuchadnezzar 
fell upon his face and worshipped Daniel, and com- 
manded that they should offer an oblation and 
sweet odour to him. Dan. ii. 46. Abraham did 
homage to Melchizedek, as Priest of the most high 
God; receiving his blessing and giving him tithes. 
And those angels which appeared to the Patriarchs, 
in times of old, expressly in the character of mes- 
sengers, sometimes in the shape of men, particu- 
larly to Abraham, in Mamre, and to Manoah and 
his wife, the parents of Samson—they received 
worship and sacrifices, as the representatives of 
God. In all such cases the worship or homage is 
strictly religious, not civil; yet still it is not su- 
preme. | 

In his official character, therefore, and relations 
to us, which are entirely religious, Christ is clearly 
entitled to a religious worship from his disciples. 
It is another question, however, upon what occa- 
sions the expressions of this religious homage is 
called for; and the solution of such question de- 
pends upon the view we take of the constitution of 
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his personal character, and is the thing we are 
principally concerned with in our present inquiry. 
In the first mentioned respect, viz. his official re- 
lation to us, Christ was worshipped and glorified 
when his disciples wrought miracles in his name ; 
he is worshipped when we pray in his name ; when 
we are baptised in his name; when we partake of 
the sacrament of the supper in remembrance of 
him. | 

In all these instances there is a solemn acknow- 
ledgment of the religious benefits we have received, 
or expect from him; but it is totally independent 
of any view we have formed of his Person. It is 
religious worship, but it is not that sort of it, about 
which Christians have had any dispute. ‘The re- 
collection of this circumstance, however, is worthy 
of being kept in view, as showing, how ready we are 
sometimes, to quarrel about words, and how an ex- — 
treme anxiety to establish some particular and fa- 
vourite point of doctrine, renders us blind to the 
evidence of some more general, and perhaps more 
important truth. 

Christ, therefore, is clearly entitled to religious 
worship upon certain occasions: the thing which 
remains is this, Whether, from his intrinsic or per- 
sonal qualities, he ought to be prayed to in general, 
or praised in the congregation, after the manner of 
the Father Almighty? And here let us first consi- 
der his own instructions for the general regulation 
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of our conduct; and inquire next, from the ex- 
ample and instructions of the Apostles, in what 
light they seem to have understood his doctrine on 
this head, and whether the general rule, given and 
observed by our Lord, while on earth, was modi- 
fied or extended, by the circumstance of his exalta- 
tion to heaven, and to the regal power and glory 
of his kingdom. 

When our Lord was solemnly requested by his 
disciples to teach them how to pray, as John had 
taught his disciples, he instructed them to address 
their petitions to the Father, whom, upon other 
occasions, he styles ‘my Father and your Father, 
‘my God and your God.’ This community of 
relation seems to be implied in the term, ‘ Our 
‘ Father ;’ at least, it denotes that the worshipper 
should regard the Deity, while addressing him, as 
the general Parent of mankind; and, in the peti- 
tions which are afterwards specified, the same fam- 
ily idea is preserved, and those general interests, 
in which all are concerned, must have the prece- 
dence to our individual wants ;—‘ thy kingdom 
‘come, thy will be done.’ Now, although the 
Logos of God dwelt in Christ, and associated him 
personally with those divine works which were per- 
formed, on publishing the gospel, and with the new 
moral creation, which commenced under the ‘ reign 
‘ of the kingdom’—yet the Man, Jesus Christ, was 
not, in any manner, associated with the Logos in 
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the beginning,* or instrumental in the natural cre- 
ation, and, consequently, was not the gener al Parent 
of mankind. He could not, therefore, be involved, 
even indirectly, in the general appellation of Fa- 
ther, upon such an occasion. And this is further 
evident, from the circumstance of its being the i- 
visible Father who was addressed—he who ‘ is in 
“secret, and seeth in secret.’ It is in this natural 
character of Father, that we are taught to address 
God as one, who might not only be presumed to 
have the same natural affection for his offspring as 
men had for their children—*‘ who, if a son asked 
‘bread, would not giveyhim a stone, nor if he ask- 
ed a fish, would give him a serpent,’—but who was 
equally willing, and disposed, as any earthly parent, 
to give ‘ good things,’ and especially, ‘ his Holy 
Spirit,’ the best of all gifts, to them who asked. 

I do not suppose that this sentiment is formally 
disputed by any party: but it was worthy of being 
dwelt upon for a little, to give the more striking 
effect to the following remark: viz. that if the 
person of Christ is, in no manner, involved in the 


* We have formerly observed, that the Logos which was in the beginning, 
or the Holy Spirit afterwards guiding the prophets and apostles, are called, 
in a certain figurative sense, Christ. This is the same which, in the lan- 
guage of modern times, is called the Divine nature of Christ: but it is to 
be recollected, that in what is said above, and, indeed, throughout the whole 
of this book, we always use the term, Christ, in the strict and proper sense, 
as belonging to the Man, Jesus, in whom the Word was incarnated—the 
Father dwelt—or to whom the Spirit was given without measure. 
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prefatory address, it is not alluded to at all, in the 
whole body of this Prayer. This general rule, 
therefore, neither instructs us to address Christ as 
the Object of prayer, nor to use his name as any 
encouragement to ourselves, or motive with the 
Deity. | sh 

It is curious to remark, how this plain and ob- 
vious fact is distorted by the partiality of systema- 
tic theology, in the answer given by the West- 
minster Assembly to the question, ‘ What do we 
pray for in the fifth petition?’ (of the Lord’s 
prayer.) ‘In the fifth petition, which is, Forgive us 
‘ our debts as we forgive our debtors, we pray that 
‘ God, for Christ’s sake, would freely pardon all 
‘our sins; which we are the rather encouraged to 
‘ask, because, by his grace, we are enabled to for- 
‘ give others’ !! 

The question is not, what the Scriptures may, 
upon other occasions, say respecting the influence of 
Christ; but what are we taught upon this occasion? 
—Surely nothing upon that head. And instead of 
being encouraged, because, by his grace, we are en- 
abled to forgive others, we are taught to expect 
forgiveness, simply because we do in point of fact 
forgive others. ‘ Forgive us our debts, as we 
‘ forgive our debtors.’ Matth. vi. 12. Or, as it is 
in the parallel passage of Luke xi. 4. ‘ And for- 
‘ give us our sins, for we also forgive every one 
‘ that is indebted to us.’ Nay, to render his mean- 
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ing more striking and obvious, he enforces this 
particular petition with the following commentary 
or argument. ‘ For if ye forgive men their tres- 
‘passes, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
‘you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
‘neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.’ 

I do not urge this with the view of drawing any 
inference from it, or to produce any prejudice 
against other considerations, or motives, which in- 
fluence the mercy of God; but it is clear that 
whatever might be the agency and influence of our 
Lord personally, in the administration of the divine 
government; he purposely framed this form of 
prayer, in such a manner, as to impress the minds 
of his disciples with these two leading principles 
of his religion, as the most important of all: viz. 
That men ought to look up to God the Father as 
the great and primary source of all benefits, and that 
certain moral qualifications are indispensably re- 
quisite, on the part of his worshippers, to obtain his 
favour. ‘There might be other things concerning 
himself, and concerning themselves, and their duty, 
which ought not to be overlooked in their proper . 
place, as there might be other subjects of request, 
not directly involved in this short summary; but 
those mentioned in the prayer, were, what was most 
important, and of most practical utility for bce 
to attend to. 

As far as regards the necessity of moral qualifi- 
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cations, we have nothing further to do with that 
subject at present; it is only the other principle, 
viz. that God the Father Almighty is represented 
by Christ as the proper object of religious prayer 
and adoration, to which we attend. I say this is 
clearly the doctrine of Christ, when he expressly 
instructed his disciples on the subject, and as re- 
corded by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Let us 
now inquire in what sense his disciples seemed to 
understand these instructions, after his ascension, 
and as we can ascertain it from their history and 
letters. The first instance of prayer offered up by 
the disciples is on the occasion of choosing an Apos- 
tle in the room of Judas. The expression, ‘ ‘Thou 
‘ Lord,’ under such circumstances, might, of itself; 
be considered as ambiguous, and uncertain whether 
it related to Christ or to God; but when we con- 
sider parallel passages of similar import, it is plain 
that it is meant of God the Father. Paul was 
chosen in a still more direct manner than Matthias, 
and by the mouth of Christ personally, like the 
eleven; yet of him it is said that he was primarily 
chosen by God. ‘ The God of our fathers,’ said 
Ananias, ‘hath chosen thee, that thou should 
‘know his will, and see that Just One, and hear 
‘the word of his mouth.’ Acts xxi. 14. In the 
same manner, all the twelve were said to be ‘ given 
‘to Christ,’ by his Father. John xvii. ; 
The choice, therefore, of Matthias, and, in ge- 
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neral, a decision by lot, was a thing which the 
Apostles would naturally expect directly from God; 
and, at that period of their history more particularly, 
they uniformly considered God the I['ather as the 
primary source of all the effects produced by, and in 
favour of, the Gospel. Thus when Peter and John 
were released, and returned to the company of the 
rest of the disciples, ‘ they lifted up their voice to 


‘God with one accord, and said, Lord, thou art | 


* God, who hast made the heaven, and the earth, 
‘and the sea, and all that in them is; who, by the 
‘mouth of thy servant David, hast said, &c. 
‘ And now, Lord, behold their threatenings: and 
‘erant unto thy servadts, that with all boldness 
‘they may speak thy word; by stretching forth 
‘ thine hand to heal; and that signs and wonders 
‘may be done in the name of thy holy child Jesus.’ 
Acts iv. 24, 

The case of Stephen’s invocation, on being 
stoned, is indeed, a direct address to Christ, whom 
he then saw on the right hand of God: but the 
peculiarity of his case cannot be cited as a general 
example, in ordinary circumstances. ‘The whole 
tenor of the history of the Acts is consistent with 
the former instances, in the case of Peter and 
John’s release, and it is unnecessary to quote par- 
ticular passages. God—the God of their fathers, 
(the Jews,) and the maker of heaven and earth, 
(when speaking to the Gentiles,) is always repre- 
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sented as the Author and the Object of the Chris- 
tian religion; Christ, as the Instrument or Medium 
of the Divine Grace. 

The same sentiment runs through the Epistles. 
‘I thank my God through Jesus Christ, for you 
‘all.’ Rom.i. 8. * Now, to him that is of power 
‘ to stablish you according to my gospel, and the 
‘ preaching of Jesus Christ—To God only wise, be 
‘glory through Jesus Christ, for ever. Amen.’ 
Rom. xvi. 24. ‘ Blessed be God, even the Father of 
‘ our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and 
‘ the God of all comfort.’ Cor.i.2. * Blessed be the 
‘ God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
‘ blessed us with all spiritual blessings in Christ— 
‘ Making mention of you in my prayers, that the 
‘God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
‘ glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom.’ 
Eph. i. 3. ‘ For this cause I bow my knees unto 
‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
‘ the whole family in heaven and earth is named,’ 
&c. Eph. iii. 14. 3 | 

From these, and many similar instances, which 
might be quoted, all that I wish to establish is 
simply this, that the common practice of the Apos- 
tles, in prayer, was to address God the Father, as 
they had been taught by Christ, in his celebrated 
form called the Lord’s Prayer. 

During this period, however, according to the 


argument in the preceding part of this work, the 
e R 
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Apostles were not acquainted with the Divinity of 
theit Master; and, therefore, we must, in the next 
place, inquire whether the clear discovery of that 
fact did not alter the practice of the Church. 
Previous to this, however, we shall first examine 
whether there was any proper authority given by 
Christ himself, although overlooked for a time by 
his Disciples. We have seen, that, with regard 
to the matter of his Divinity, there were several 
striking passages, even in the early Evangelists, 
though of an incidental nature, which could only 
be explained by the doctrine of our Lord’s divine 
character, and that the Apostle John, though he 
purposely collected othér and fuller evidences, did 
not give it as a fresh revelation. But was this so 
in regard to the proper object of pr cau and bay 
gious adoration ? ' 

No. The attention of the Disciples had been 
drawn to the latter subject—it was not overlooked 
as the former—they requested instructions con- 
cerning it, and they were instructed in. terms of 
the clearest import. This makes a considerable 
difference between the two subjects. Supposing 


the original idea which they entertained upon the - 


subject of prayer, while he was living with them, 
tequired to be afterwards modified by the revela- 
tion of his Divinity, he would have inserted some- 
thing in his instructions which they might’ after- 
wards understand to haye alluded to that cireum- 
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stance, as he was wont to do on similar instances; 
but there is no such thing in the Lord’s Prayer, 
or other parts of the three first Evangelists—such 
a thing cannot be discovered, even upon a review 
of them, carrying with us the belief of the incar- 
nation of the Divine Logos. 

_ The clear and positive instructions oF Christ, 
therefore, on this subject, recorded by the first 
Evangelists, were neither obscurely delivered, nor 
imperfectly understood, like some other matters 
by the Apostles at the time; and therefore we have 
more reason to consider them as of a general and 
permanent character. 

Let us hear, however, what is said by John, 
after the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity was estab- 
lished. The most striking passage, having refer- 
ence to the subject, is the following. ‘ For the 
‘ Father judgeth no man; but hath committed all 
“judgment unto the Son; that all men should 
‘ honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. 
‘He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not 
* the Father who hath sent him.’ John. v, 23. 
These expressions might bear such an interpreta- 
tion, as if Christ was in all respects to be honoured 
like the Father, and consequently prayed to, like 
him. But such a meaning is by no means neces- 
sary to their explanation. They may imply no- 
thing more than this, that Christ, being the repre- 


sentative of God, particularly in the matter of 
R2 
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judging the world, his authority in that and all 
— other things to which he is appointed by the Fa- 
ther, is the authority of God himself, and to be 
reverenced accordingly. 

But our choice of the two interpretations will 
be decided by the testimony of the same Apostle, 
where he records certain additional instructions, 
which our Lord gave to his Disciples expressly 
upon the subject of prayer. ‘ And whatsoever ye 
‘shall ask, in my name, that will I do, that the 
‘Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye ask 
‘any thing in my name I will do it.’ xiv. 138. 
The expression here is remarkable. He promises, 
in his own name, to grant the request, but he does 
not say that they shall make it fo ham. His mean- 
ing must be illustrated by what he says further on 
the subject. ‘ And in that day, (after the pouring 
‘forth of the Spirit,) ye shall ask me nothing. 
‘ Verily, verily, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
‘in my name, he will give it you. Hitherto ye 
‘ have asked nothing in my name: ask and ye shall 
‘receive, that your joy may be full. At that 


‘day ye shall ask in my name; and I say not © { 


‘unto you, that I will pray the Father for you; 
‘for the Father himself loveth you, because ye 
‘have loved me, and believed that I came out 
‘from God.’ xvi. 24. | 
These passages require no comment; they do 
not alter nor add to the original instructions, fur- 
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ther than to teach us to pray in the name of Christ 
—as believers in his divine mission, peculiar offices, 
and doctrines in general; on which account God 
will love us and listen to our petition—or whatever 
more you may think is implied by the phrase, ‘ in 
‘his name.’ I donot mean to be precise, but only 
to assert, that we are not instructed to pray to bls 
but still to the Father. 

It is thus that John himself understood these 
instructions, as we learn by his Epistle written at 
a late period of his life. ‘ Beloved, if our heart 
‘condemn us not, then have we confidence to- 
‘ward God. And whatsoever we ask, we receive 
‘ of him, because we keep his commandments, and 
‘do those things that are pleasing in his sight. 
‘ And this is his commandment, That we should be- 
‘lieve on the name of his Son Jesus Christ,’ &c. 
1 John iii. 21. 

It may perhaps seem superfluous to some readers, 
to have gone into any proof of a doctrine, which is 
at least practically and commonly acquiesced in 
even by Trinitarians; but there are some very well- 
meaning Christians who perplex themselves about 
giving due honour to Christ, and distract their de- 
votions by separate addresses, or clauses of address, 
to him, as if he were jealous of his prerogative in 
that respect; or, what is worse, by a lurking idea 
that the Son is the more placable and merciful 
person of the Godhead, whose favour must be be- 
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spoken, as if it were, by due compliments respect- 
ing his share of divine honours. 

- On the other hand, although the general rule is 
to address the Father, yet there may be particular 
occasions and circumstances in which a Christian 
may feel consolation and encouragement in ad- 
dressing the Son, or in associating his idea with 
the proofs of divine beneficence. Such addresses 
have been rashly styled idolatry, by the Socinians, 
and an awkward attempt made to avoid every 
thing like them in the forms and phraseology of 
their devotions. 

Our general remarks, on this head, have been 
necessary, chiefly that we may now exhibit and 
define this species of occasional worship, which is 
the real matter of difference or misunderstanding 
among Christians on this subject. 

The invocation of Stephen, and the prostration 
of John before the personal appearance of our 
Lord in the isle of Patmos, are clear instances 
in which adoration and prayer is made to Christ 
in his glorified state. The occasions, however, 
of both, were peculiar, and differed in one essen- 
tial circumstance from ordinary divine worship. 
Common divine worship is paid to a being who 
is invisible, and, to our apprehensions, locally ab- 
sent, as it were; and whom, consequently, by the 
very act of devotion we invest with the highest at- 
tributes--Omniscience and Omnipresence. 
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Even power, all-sufficient to grant whatever we 
can reasonably request, may be possessed, at same 
time, limited and derived; but the circumstances 
of Omniscience and Omnipresence, joined to super- 
natural power, render it properly Almighty. To 
pray, therefore, to a being who is not to us sen- 
sibly present is a different thing from praying to, 
or adoring one who is present to our view. In 
the one case, we believe he is able to save us, 
seeing he has come, so to speak, to our aid—in 
the other, we believe in spite of apparent ab- 
sence. So far, therefore, the cases of Stephen and 
of John are rather indirect. 

But the association of the name of Christ, by 
the Apostles, so frequently with that of God the 
Father, in pronouncing or praying for the bless- 
ings of grace, mercy, peace, &c. is an instance 
more direct to the point; of divine honours paid 
to our Saviour, which could not be authorised or 
justified by any common principle of reverence 
and respect. It rests to be sure upon his official 
functions; but this mode of acknowledging or ad- 
verting to the obligations we are under to him, 
even in that point of view, is altogether peculiar. 
We owe our existence under God to our parents, 
but do we therefore join them together with the 
Deity, and reverence them as our Creators ? 

Nothing short of a belief that God the Father 
permits his Son to share the honours of Divinity, 
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so far as his instrumentality in the divine govern- 
ment extends—that God is not jealous of Christ, 
his own appointed representative, as he was jealous 
of those whom the caprice or folly of men appointed 
for themselves—I say nothing short of a clear, 
though perhaps not a systematic, conviction of this, 
could have induced Jews to use such language as 
the Apostles did, and which, according to all their 
prejudices, must have otherwise amounted to, or 
bordered on blasphemy. * 

But knowing as they did, that the authority, 
and influence, and benefits referred to on such 
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* Perhaps it may occur to some of my readers, that this fact seems 
inconsistent with the main foundation of all my argument, viz. That the 
Apostles, for a long time, were ignorant of our Saviour’s Divinity; but 
it is to be particularly remembered that this view of it is entirely official, 
and hath no respect to the personal constitution of our Lord’s character 
they clearly knew and taught, that God had appointed a Man to judge the 
world and to forgive sins; but whether, and in what respects, this man 
differed from others intrinsically, was another question. ‘The fact of such an 
extraordinary appointment, however, very naturally leads to—or, (it may be 
granted,) involves the inference of his personal Divinity—and it was thus, it 
appears to have opened upon Paul’s mind, who had not the advantage of recol- 
lecting, like John, those discourses of our Lord in which the thing is expressly 
asserted and explained—all this is consistent with his temporary ignorance 
or oversight, and with the comparative dimness of his ideas about it at 
best, Paul did not receive any revelation on this subject, as he did on 
others, otherwise it must have been observable in his Epistles, by a more 
clear, and decided, and copious notice of it. While he lived, the Jews as 
yet (the chief proselytes to Christianity) could not receive it—perhaps the 
life of John was prolonged, and this discovery reserved to him as the most 
beloved and confidential friend of Christ. 
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. occasions, clearly to be the gifts of the Father— 
they never entertained a thought derogatory to the 
glory of God, on account of the honours paid to 
Christ. They considered him, though yet imper- 
fectly, as the representative, the image, and the 
organ of God; and if there is something in these 
circumstances which might incline them to con- 
template the divine perfections, as displayed in that 
light, with a peculiar satisfaction and interest, it 
arose naturally from certain peculiarities in their - 
history and experience. 

The instrumentality of Christ, in sending forth 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost generally—sometimes 
in sending angels on special messages, and at other 
times appearing personally, or in vision, to the 
Apostles and first Christians, was so striking as to 
remind them continually of the divine agency of 
Christ, and therefore to draw out expressions rela- 
tive to it. To us it is not so immediate and 
striking, though it is not therefore the less true. 
We are rendered sensible to it principally by look- 
ing back, and considering how the Christian Re- 
velation, which we see to have been so useful to 
mankind—which we find to be so beneficial to 
ourselves, and on which all our hopes of futurity 
are built—how all this came to us by Jesus Christ 
—it is thus, that the subject usually strikes our 
mind, and may be contemplated with the same 
feelings. But as he is now raised up into glory, 
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and is equally absent and invisible to us as God 
the Father himself, we have not exactly the same 
motives for speaking of it always in the same 
terms, and in the same manner as the Apostles 
did.—Nevertheless there are various occasions on 
which Christians, each for themselves, may find it 
consolatory and edifying to dwell on the subject, 
in different points of view; and to use the privilege 
which God hath given us, to address his Son as 
peculiarly qualified to sympathize with us. 

These occasions are of this kind, in which we 
are placed in circumstances very similar to such 
as our Lord himself was sometimes placed in— 
for instance, being martyrs for the truth. 

Although it be perfectly true, that God the 
Father, our Creator, knows our frame, and feels 
for us all the yearnings and tenderness of a 
parent, and consequently is perfectly alive to our 
distresses, yet there is something more level to 
our capacities, and more striking to our concep- 
tions, in the idea of our sufferings being regarded 
by one who himself suffered in like manner. I 
think it is pretty clear, that this was the design of 
the vision made to Stephen, so far as regarded the 
encouragement to his mind, and why may not others 
believe what he saw, and consequently feel and act 
as he did? In doing so, we have no occasion to 
attribute Omniscience, properly speaking, to Christ. 
We know, that even while on earth he was informed 
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of events which occurred when he was absent, and 
of the thoughts of men before they were uttered. 
This, we may presume, was done by the influence 
of the Deity, upon such occasions as.were connected 
with the purpose of our Saviour’s ministry. It is 
one of the evidences of that peculiar intercourse 
and indwelling of the Father, which no other man 
than he, ever possessed in like manner. Now, why 
may not such communications be still made to him 
of what passeth in this world relative to his church? 
Can it be supposed that he is indifferent to, or re- 
mains ignorant of its affairs? This cannot be, and 
if he is, will he be limited to a less honourable and 
more circuitous mode of communication than what 
he enjoyed on earth? 

With regard to the fact of his having ehowiaaie 
and taking interest in the concerns, of his church, 
after the ascension, we are indeed certain of it, 
from the history of the Apostles, and however 
obscure the minute parts of the prophecy of the 
Apocalypse may be, or however emblematical its 
scenery, yet the whole tenor of its doctrine is clear 
and express to this point; that the events which 
are to occur, are all under the observation and 
control of Christ; who in that respect is the Prince 
of the Kings of the earth—the Lord of Lords, 
and the King of Kings. 

This general fact, I repeat, is certain; but as to 
the mode of its operation, or its extent, we indeed 
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are not informed. ‘This is one of the secrets which 
is hid from us by the veil of our flesh—respecting 
which it is not for us to indulge the speculations 
of fancy. We may be permitted to observe, how- 
ever, that certain prejudices of antiquity have made 
the subject more obscure and incomprehensible 
than what was necessary, and we may so far shake 
them off. The Ancients believed that the local 
residence of the throne or visible glory of God, 
and of those blessed spirits who attended him, was 
in what they called the Heaven of Heavens—a 
place above and beyond all the visible creation—of 
course at a great distance, even according to their 
opinions of its extent, but infinitely more so accord- 
ing to the discoveries of modern science. 

There is no real ground, however, for believing 
that the local heaven, where the spirits of just men. 
reside, and where Christ personally reigns, is so 
infinitely remote. If the substratum on which it 
rests is material, there are orbs enow, within the 
immeasurable range of our telescopic views, which 
might furnish every variety of accommodation, 
and if it is upon any of them, or their dependen- 
cies, it may be on the nearest as well as the most 
remote. . 

But if the whole material of the heavenly taber- 
nacle is totally different from that of our present 
abode, consequently, invisible to, and incomprehen- 
sible by our present senses—then it may not only be 
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near, but close upon us; and the whole affairs of man- 
kind maybe more open to the view of its inhabitants, 
than they are to creatures like us, with such limited 
locomotive powers and perceptions. Without hav- 
ing any systematic theory on this subject, (which 
however might be pursued plausibly to a great 
length,) Christians in general have had certain 
vague ideas something like it, and if in accordance 
with the ideas and high conceptions of the attri- 
butes of Christ, (no matter as to the fact whether 
intrinsic or derived, )—if, I say, under such im- 
pressions, and under such peculiar circumstances, 
a Christian feels disposed to address his prayers or 
appeals to our blessed Lord, the thing seems neither 
unnatural, irrational, nor unscriptural. 

To accuse such a brother, (a weak one, you 
may think if you please,) of idolatry, is, in my 
opinion, a gross breach of Christian charity. 

Still, however, these cases are exceptions to the 
general rule, and, therefore, in all public and solemn 
prayers, Christians ought to address themselves to 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who in 
every respect is the fountain of all good, the Fa- 
ther of mercies, from whom descendeth every good 
and perfect-gift, and whom we certainly dishonour 
if we think him to be less able, or less disposed to 
hear and answer our requests, than his Son. ‘The 
cases of exception are all, from their peculiar na- 
ture, temporary and individual; the general rule 
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is permanent and social, and under these explana- 
tions we may assert, that God the Father Almighty, 
Eternal, and Invisible, is the proper object of 
public worship. 

What I have said regards Prayer. With respect 
to Praise, however, the matter is different. Men 
praise those for whom they entertain sentiments of 
gratitude, admiration, or love, in appropriate songs; 
in which, with the usual license of poetry, the 
object of their praise is addressed or apostrophized 
as present, although in reality absent—as living, 
perhaps, though in reality dead. And if universal 
custom hath sanctioned this practice in matters of 
inferior worth, how much more suitable is it, to 
praise Christ for his moral perfections and beauty 
of character—for the benefits he has bestowed on 
man—for the works he hath done, and will yet do, for 
their salvation and eternal happiness. Surely these 
are topics fit to inspire the loftiest strains of poetry ; 
and upon what occasion can the hearts of Chris- 
tians be warmed, and their imaginations elevated, 
by them withy more propriety and effect, than at 
their solemn and social meetings, when they assem- 
ble to magnify the Lord for all his benefits? and 
especially for the unspeakable advantages resulting 
to mankind, from this part of his dispensation to- 
ward them. 7 : 

An inspired Hebrew poet, who was among the 
aumber of those who rejoiced to look forward, to 
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the days of the Messiah’s reign, though then far 
off, and who frequently. celebrates its glory in 
compositions of exquisite excellence—this prophet 
predicts, that ‘ daily shall he (the Messiah) be 
praised ;’ and, accordingly, we learn from’ Ecclesi- 
astical History, that it was the common practice 
of Christians, from the very earliest times, to sing 
hymns to Christ at their public meetings. Even 
those who have adopted the lowest estimate of the 
character of Christ cannot altogether resist this 
natural feeling, but then they are so frighted by 
their systematic, ideas of ‘ divine worship,’ being 
due to the Almighty alone, that their praise of 
Christ, (his beloved Son, whom he hath commanded 
all:men to honour and to obey,) is cramped and 
restrained, and possesses neither the freedom, nor 
the cordiality, nor, the elevated tone eiwhiok! it. is 
calculated to inspire. 

The occasions and manner in which these hytnns 
in praise of Christ, ought to be-introduced into the 
public services:of the church are’a matter of Chris- 
tian prudence. We. speak only of the principle. 
Undoubtedly it is always to be remembered that 
our Lord himself hath taught us, ‘that the Father 
_ €is greater than he,’—‘ that none is good (essen- 
* tially) but one, that is God,’ ‘ that he was sent 
* from God, and came to do the will of God;’ and 
that when Christ shall have reigned till he puts‘all 
things under him, he himself shall become \‘ sub- 
‘ject to the Father, that God may be all in all.’ 
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The mind of man, where it is not artificially 
trammelled by the superstition of Polytheism, natu- 
rally rests on the idea of One Supreme, and is not 
in danger of derogating from his honours, by ac- 
knowledging the benefits derived from an inter- 
mediate agent. ‘The strongest proof of this, is, 
that in most churches, even of professed ‘Trinita- 
rians, such natural feeling indirectly and insensibly 
leads them, in their public devotions, to invoke and 
to praise God the Father almost uniformly. — It 
is only where, if they have a Liturgy, certain por- 
tions of the service have been originally framed 
in the spirit of systematic divinity—or among a 
few sects who make it a point to distinguish them- 
selves particularly on this head, that the invoca- 
tions or praises of Christ are put forward in such a 
striking manner as to hurt the feelings of others, 
who may be jealous of any impropriety in it. 

The truth of this remark is peculiarly obvious 
in the extemporaneous prayers which are put up 
by the Clergy of Scotland, who are left to the 
impressions of the moment. With the excep- 
tion of a few occasional expressions, one could 
hardly know, from their devotions, that they were 
Trinitarians. It is by their sermons, not by their 
prayers or psalms, that we could make the dis- 
covery. It is their particular ideas respecting the 
Atonement, and not the Trinity, which gives the 
most striking character to their devotions. Itis the 
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medium of our receiving spiritual blessings, rather 
than the source from which they flow, to which 
they pay the most marked practical attention, and 
by which their devotions are distinguished. 

To conclude, we should conceive of the divine 
worship due to Christ personally, as we must do 
of his being the visible image or form of God; it 
is not the exterior figure or personal accomplish- 
ments of the Man which constituted the visible 
Deity, but the indwelling power, truth, and grace 
which he manifested, in a manner and to a degree 
which the peculiar presence of God could alone 
produce. As when Philip beheld Christ, therefore, 
he beheld the Father; so, when a Christian wor- 
ships Christ, he worships the Father. It is the 
Divine Nature only, in both instances, which is 
meant, and we are to conceive of that singly—as 
One; consequently, we ought not to feel any dis- 
traction of mind on our parts, nor conceive any 
jealousy or difference on the part of Christ and of 
God—for the true worshipper, while he honoureth 
the Son, doth by the same act honour the Father 
also. 7 

Both Scripture and Reason, however, concur in 
the propriety of the general rule in point of prac- 
tice—to address the Father directly in divine wor- 
ship. It is the simplest way, and least liable to. 
misconstruction; besides there are displays of the 


_ power, and wisdom, and goodness of God, in the 
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works of Nature and Providence, which we may 
most properly dwell upon in the act of worship, 
and which cannot in strict truth be associated 
with the name of Christ or the Son of God. In 
the Son, we have indeed one manifestation of the 
Divinity, in which we are highly interested, and 
which we ought to adore; but even in this world 
there are other manifestations which also call forth 
our adoration. ‘The Father is a general term for 
the Deity, and zncludes all particulars. The Son, 
even in reference to his Divinity, is only a parti- 
cular term and partial manifestation. 


ay THE 


MORAL CHARACTER OF JESUS, 


AND 


OFFICE OF CHRIST, 


AND THE 


NATURE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the Moral Character of Jesus, particularly as contrasted 
with other Men. 


In the former part of our investigation, we have 
seen in what respects the Constitution of our 
Saviour’s Character was peculiar: the moral prin- 
ciples which he taught were also of a peculiar 
description.* Neither of them were of earthly 


* Tn the first draught of my argument, I had incorporated a View of the 
Peculiar Moral Principles and Precepts of Christ, as tending to illustrate 
his character. I found myself, however, led by that means into a very wide 
field of discussion, embracing various topics, which carried us too far from 
our immediate subject. I have, therefore, postponed that matter; but did 
not think it necessary, on that account, to alter the general structure of 
those passages in which some allusion is made to it ; because, although there 
is a considerable want of correct information about it among Christians; yet 
in general, it is admitted in some sense; that the moral principles and pre- 
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origin. They rested not upon any principles which 
the world knew, or which it could attain. ‘The 
elements of both ‘ descended from heaven,’ It is 
true, there was that, in the constitution of nature, 
which rendered mankind susceptible of the same 
influence by which the character of our Lord 
was formed, and of similar virtue to that which 
he exhibited ; otherwise the revelation made by the 
character and doctrine of Christ could have been 
of no use to us. But the very design of Providence 
was to make us partakers of their benefits—to raise 
us from earth to heaven, that ‘ where our Lord 
‘went, we might also come.’ 

The perfection of our Lord’s character, and the 
pattern which it exhibits, are learned from consider- 
ing, Ist, The divine energy by which he was influ- 
enced; 2d, The practical exemplification of his 
own moral doctrine which he exhibited; the one 
showing how we ought to live with, and depend 
upon God, the other how we ought to live, and to 
act with men. 

The moral character of Jesus Christ, so far as 
regards its integrity and consistency, has always 
been appealed to by his friends, and never denied 


cepts of our Lord are of superior excellence—this is enough for our present 
references; and, I may add, that when I speak of the Righteousness of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, or of the Christian Morality, I mean this superior and 
peculiar excellence. 
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by his enemies, to have been irreproachable; at 
least, the cavils which have been made on that 
head are so obscure and frivolous, as not to deserve 
notice. But it is not the innocence of his manners 
alone which is admitted ; many who have even re- 
jected his divine mission and authority, have been 
compelled to admire several positive excellences 
of his character. ‘Thomas Paine, than whom none 
have written with more freedom, and even inde- 
corum, against Revealed Religion, admits our Sa- 
viour to have been ‘a virtuous reformer of his 
day,’ and he admires both the purity of his morals 
and of his taste. 

Upon this subject, nae we are not exposed 
to the scoffs and sneers of unbelievers; there is a 
majesty and unsullied lustre about the character of 
Jesus which has commanded universal respect. 
Nor let it be thought that I mean any thing in- 
vidious when I say, that there is a proof of this, 
more striking, perhaps, than all the rest, in the 
acquiescence of the Christians of the Socinian 
school, in the truth of the general fact. After 
having said, ‘ that Jesus of Nazareth was a man 
‘ constituted zn all respects like other men, subject 
‘to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, pre- 
‘judices, and frailties,’ I think it is plain that 
if any plausible pretext for discovering actual sin 
could have been laid hold of, it would have been 
done. Ido not mean that this would have pro- 
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ceeded from any malice or enmity, but because it 
would have coincided with, and supported their 
general system. 

If, according to the above expressions, and their 
system, (see Belsham’s Calm Inquiry, Part II. 
Sect. 1.) the whole design of the Christian dispen- 
sation was ‘ to reveal to all mankind, without dis- 
‘tinction, (of Jew or Gentile as in former ages, ) 
‘the great doctrine of a future life, in which men 
‘ shall be rewarded according to their works,’— 
then there was no room, nor occasion, for any 
thing peculiar either in the character or moral 
doctrine of Christ. It was enough that he revealed 
to mankind new motives of virtue, and if the gen- 
eral tenor of his conduct were such as to establish 
his integrity, this was sufficient, in connexion with 
his miracles, to obtain belief of the above simple 
statement. I am persuaded that it has been the 
fondness of system which has made the Christians 
I speak of, sink the character of their Master so 
far as they have done; and the further step to 
actual transgression would have made the system 
more complete and consistent—but there was found 
no pretext for it.* 


* In quoting Mr. Belsham, as above, I mean no reflection on his per- 
sonal. motives—I allude only to the tendency of those opinions of which 
he is the advocate, and I request my reader to recollect that I use the 
term Socinian Doctrine, or Socinian School—not in reference to the body 
of Unitarian Christians generally, but to certain sentiments which preyail 
with some of them. 
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LT repeat, that the character of Jesus Christ has 
commanded universal respect, and been felt to be 
irreproachable; there is something, however, aris- 
ing out of this very circumstance, which has tended 
to make the public reverence rather blind and in- 
discriminating—to render our acquiescence in the 
justice of a common opinion, more a matter of 
faith than of perception—of authority rather than 
individual judgment. Now, although this way of 
acquiescing in an undisputed and notorious fact, 
be perfectly sufficient, in many instances, for all 
practical and useful purposes, yet, in a case of this 
kind, itis not. The life and conduct of our Lord 
is holden up. as a model by which we ought to 
frame our own, and this cannot be done, unless we 
perceive its peculiar characteristics and particular 
features; and when we intend to present it as an 
important and elementary part in the Christian 
system, such a discrimination is still more re- 
quisite. 

It appears, however, by some rather unsuccessful 
attempts which have been made, that there is some 
difficulty attending such a delineation of the char- 
acter of our Lord; but I think the causes of such 
failures may be ascribed to three particular cir- 
cumstances. 

I. A false idea of his Divinity. ‘Those who 
think he is a Being of an order altogether different 
from the children of men, look principally to that 
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circumstance as giving a supreme value to his 
actions and sufferings. ‘They suppose that in such 
capacity he underwent sufferings of a nature and 
extent peculiar to himself; and that all his actions 
derive a dignity and merit from his original and 
pre-existent glory. There used to be a great deal 
of false reasoning on this subject, which, though 
now more generally abandoned, -yet it has left a 
vague and inaccurate impression of the subject. 
It conveys no idea of moral excellence to the 
mind which a believer can zmitate—nor which a 
sceptic could see, and be convinced by. 

II. Some endeavour to give us an adequate 
idea of the moral perfections of our Saviour by 
giving a list of all the ordinary virtues, and | 
affirming that he was duly influenced by each of 
them. This representation is true so far as it 
goes; but the righteousness of the kingdom of 
heaven does not consist of an-accumulation of or- 
dinary virtues; so that any degree of perfection 
which rests only on the ground of common prin- 
ciples, is quite a different thing from what our 
Lord exhibited and taught. Nay, there may be 
fanciful ideas of moral perfection peculiar to the 
different conceptions of mankind, whereby various 
ideal characters, under the same name of Jesus 
Christ, may be reverenced by different sects; while 
they remain defective of the knowledge of his 
true characteristics and proper excellences. All 
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this results from a false idea of his moral principles, 
as the former error arose from wrong ideas of his 
Divinity. 

III. Others, endeavour to give us a just idea of 
the moral perfections of the Christian character, 
by exhibiting the failings of other sorts of cele- 
brated individuals, especially among the Heathen. 
But although this may give a negative view of the 
case, IN some instances, yet it is equally far from 
producing a positive and clear impression. Besides, 
it is not at all necessary, neither true, that we can 
prove all other men guilty of specific crimes, or 
errors against the standard of virtue and truth pre- 
valent in their respective times. 

A. blameless reputation is not beyond the reach 
of human attainment; and if we were to rest the 
question on this ground, it would not be difficult 
_ for the enemies of Christianity to produce char- 
acters from history, to whom no positive fault 
could be attached. We ought to recollect, that 
many specific virtues, respecting which a parallel 
can be drawn between Christ and other men, are 
still human virtues, and therefore practicable by 
men, so far as to leave them free from any public 
stigma of the opposite vices, and, in certain cases, 
have been practised with peculiar success. 

It would be but a sorry account of our Lord’s 
character if, like the moon and the stars, it could 
not shine unless encompassed on all sides with 
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shades of darkness. No; it possesses, like the 
sun, an inherent and radiant splendour; it is visi- 
ble by its own light, and pater es no foil in the 
failings of others. 

In what, then, consists the peculiar excellence 
of the moral character of Jesus? In attempting 
to show this, I will not undertake a complete pic- 
ture of it, but rather follow the course of obser- 
vation, in which the subject is most apt to open 
upon and to strike the mind of an inquirer. There 
are many parts and circumstances of his character 
which are rather to be inferred from the contem- 
plation of his moral principles, because we believe 
he would always have acted consistently with them, 
although we have not had the opportunity of be- 
holding an example in every instance; and there 
are other parts and circumstances, which can only 
be learned from a due attention to the constitution of 
his character, and his intimate relation to the Father, 
respecting which, we have rather to listen to his 
testimony, and search for it in incidental expres- 
sions, than to observe it in his conduct. In such 
respects we cannot groupe our ideas into an elab- 
orate and precise portrait. We feel the force of 
such traits in his character best, when we are view- 
ing the subject out of which they arise, and where 
they may be presented in a such a manner as to be 
better felt, than described. Indeed, there is that in 
the character of our Saviour which renders it not 
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altogether becoming in us to attempt too full and 
precise a delineation. It is above us. 

Besides, I believe it is a better way, even in 
general, to leave the development of any character 
to such times and circumstances, as may throw a 
strong and distinct light on its peculiar features 
and expressions, than to groupe them all together 
into a bird’s-eye view of it. ‘The one is like a 
map of a country, which indeed gives some idea 
of its relative positions and magnitude. The 
other is like taking an actual tour through it, and 
meeting with scenes which strike the attention, 
and leave a very different set of impressions on 
the mind. In this respect, not even any details 
which one can give, either directly or indirectly, 
can make a man sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject, unless he study it for himself. | 

In moral subjects, beyond all others, there are 
particular states of the mind, and circumstances 
affecting our condition, which make us perceive 
them in very different lights, and with very differ- 
ent degrees of evidence. Nothing, therefore, short 
of a habitual attention to any great moral object, 
will give us the chance of seeing it from the most 
advantageous points of view. ‘The endeavours of 
a teacher can go no farther than that of a guide to 
point the way, and draw the attention to remark- 
able objects. We must still use our own eyes and 
our own ears, and cultivate our own taste, in 
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order to enjoy all the beauty and grandeur of the 
scene. | 

I therefore propose, in the first place, to select 
some particulars which are more obviously calcu- 
lated to prove, that He was superior to certain 
foibles and errors common to all other classes of 
men, and, consequently, that his character was 
unique. | 

The first circumstance, and criterion to which I 
will allude, is this: Whatever may have been the 
general blamelessness, or whatever particular vir- 
tues may have distinguished, the greatest and best 
of men in past ages of the world, they have all 
been tinctured, and that pretty strongly, with the 
errors and prejudices, and frequently with the 
vices, of the ¢zmes in which they lived. There is 
not a single exception to this. Even the silence 
of historians as to particular instances, which ought 
in charity to be taken as a presumption in favour 
of innocence, in ordinary cases—such silence I say © 
—is proof, that the characters in question have 
acquiesced in the customary notions and practices 
of their contemporaries. Because, where a person 
dissents from the public in these matters, it draws 
the attention, and frequently the indignation of 
mankind upon him. His innovations, so far from 
being regarded as improvements, are looked upon 
as rebellion against the established sense and autho- 
rity of the world, and supposed rather to savour of 
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singularity and stubbornness, or perhaps even of 
vice, than of superior wisdom ; or, to speak in the 
language of theologians, such a man is apt to be 
looked upon as a heretic, and is sure to be marked 
accordingly by any contemporary iustorian who 
may take notice of him. 

It is the prerogative, indeed, of superior minds 
to step before the public—to lead, to improve, 
and to enlarge the sentiments of the world— 
for without this it would remain for ever sta- 
tionary, or sometimes retrograde. But although 
such men have force of mind to break through 
some of the prejudices of their times, they never 
wholly escape. All history abounds with such 
examples, insomuch that it has become an esta- 
blished axiom of moral criticism, that in judging 
of characters, there are many things we must lay 
to the account of the ¢zmes and not of the men. 

To go no farther back, for example, it may be 
observed, that it is only in this way that we can join 
in the praises which have been lavished on the first 
Champions of Religious Liberty in Europe. And 
even yet, hardly a generation passes away till we 
have acquired some further refinement of our moral 
perceptions, which requires this friendly shade of 
charity to veil the defects of our fathers. Whether, 
and when, the public judgment may arrive at a 
degree of perfection, that may preclude any fur- 
ther progress of this sort, is a question; but there 
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can be no doubt as to the past. Now the singu- 
larity and superiority of the character of Jesus 
consists, among other things, in this: That after 
the lapse of nearly two thousand years, its moral 
excellence, instead of being eclipsed by succeeding 
ones, or rendered comparatively dark, when viewed 
in the more radiant field of increasing knowledge, 
continues s¢z/ the pattern of perfection, and seems 
to anticipate a higher standard of moral purity 
not yet attained, or rather not yet conceived, by 
the world in general—I may say by Christians, 
and even by serious Christians in general. 

But to descend to particulars. Let us recollect 
that he was a Jew, and gave himself out for their 
Messiah. ‘To how many prejudices, and of most 
peculiar force and obstinacy, must not this cir- 
cumstance have exposed a common mind? I 
mean a mind simply furnished, with ordinary hu- 
man means and powers, although of the highest 
sort. 

That nation, fondly fostered the idea, that they 
were forever to remain the peculiar people of God, 
and in that character acquire an ascendency of 
some kind over all the Gentiles. Their Messiah 
was to be a personage, according to their concep- 
tion, raised up by Providence to accomplish this, 
to fulfil the ancient oracles, and the covenant which 
Jehovah had made with their forefathers. These 
ideas were universal and deeply rooted. The 
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whole history of the Jews—before, and at that 
period, and since, bears ample proof to this fact ; 
but there is no circumstance, perhaps, places it in 
a stronger light, than the obstinacy with which even 
the Disciples of Christ adhered to these prejudices, 
after he had laboured to disabuse them. ‘ Lord 
‘ wilt thou not at this time restore the kingdom to 
‘ Israel?’ was still the thought uppermost in their 
minds, even after the Resurrection; and when at 
length they were driven from the idea of a tem- 
poral kingdom, they still flattered themselves that 
they would enjoy some pre-eminence of spiritual 
privileges. Nothing less than additional Revela- 
tion and Miracles could convince them of a truth 
which appears to ws as clear as sunshine. 

How came it about that he alone, of all his coun- 
trymen, entertained such just and rational concep- 
tions of the Divine Government?—that we cannot 
discover a single trace of national prejudices on 
this subject—the smallest hankering after their 
favourite object? On the contrary, we observe a 
most sedulous attention to inculcate other, and 
perfectly opposite, views of the subject, and that, 
not with the intemperate zeal of a sectarian, or 
the selfishness of some indiscreet reformers. He 
was gentle in his mode of persuasion—he loved 
his country, and wept over the impending calami- 
ties which he was obliged to foretell. 

The grand idea, indeed, which he entertained, 
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of erecting a Moral Empire in the world, a volun- 
tary obedience to the laws of which, should ulti- 
mately supersede the necessity of all the force 
employed by Political Systems; such an idea, I 
say, was not more remote from the natural con- 
ceptions and prejudices of a Jew, than from the 
imagination of any one else, in any contemporary 
nation of antiquity. In modern times, when the 
plans of Providence are beginning to develope 
themselves, some philosophers are perceiving the 
progress of a gradual improvement effected by 
moral influences, and are prognosticating the march 
of human genius, as they call it, towards a higher 
perfection of social order and happiness. But the | 
ancients had no such ideas. ‘They could. distin- 
guish no trace of such a plan, or progression in the 
world. All seemed darkness and confusion. The 
more general idea was, that the world was grow- 
ing worse, and, in several respects, that seemed to 
be the case. 

At such a time, we behold a private person plan 
the scheme of reforming—not the administration 
of a government, like Solon—not the local habits 
and manners of a small country, like Lycurgus— 
but the character of the inhabitants of the whole 
earth. He forms the design of linking them all 
together by the ties of a new affection, by the 
operation of new principles, and by a voluntary 
submission to a peculiar code of laws. What a 
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sublime conception! And, at the time, it might 
have been thought, what an, extravagant one! 
Yet, upon examination, it has no appearance of 
visionary enthusiasm. ‘The great moral cure was 
not to be effected by any irrational nostrum. » It 
was to proceed from the gradual and_ silent work- 
ing of principles, which all may now confess to 
have been well enough suited to the purpose, but 
which none other than himself, could have, at that 
time, believed. sufficient to overcome the numerous 
and formidable obstacles in the way. 

It has, however, as far as we have seen, an- 
swered. his expectations, and bids’ fair to accom- 
plish all that remains. He did not look for an 
immediate effect. -He compared his doctrine to a 
little leaven which a woman mixed in a measure 
of flour till all was leavened—to a small seed 
which, when buried in the earth, springs up apace 
and increases in beauty and magnitude, till it be- 
comes a tree, and all the fowls of the air take 
refuge under its branches. As to its present re- 
ception, and the fate of its author, he calmly 
looked. forward, and with certainty, to contempt, 
and desertion, and.a violent death, as the termina- 
tion of his earthly career. 

In all this, there is evidence of a superhuman 
wisdom and benevolence. ‘There is no parallel to 
it in the history of the world. No case of any 


man rising so pre-eminent above his contempo- 
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_raries, and forming conceptions and designs so fo- 
reign to all the existing prejudices and sentiments 
of the world. .We may well join in the exclama- 
tion, ‘ Whence hath this man such wisdom?’ and 
there can be no other answer given to the query 
than his own account, ‘ that he came from God.’ 

But we may likewise mark the superiority of 
our Lord’s character, in reference to such errors 
and failings as are incident to the age and circum- 
stances of the individual, as well as to the times. | 
Let us recollect that he was but a young man, 
without the advantages of a liberal education, or 
of high connexions, and other circumstances, which 
might have gradually familiarised his mind with 
the internal consciousness, or the external ac- 
knowledgment of greatness. Yet ‘ He bore his 
‘faculties with meekness,’ although he believed 
himself exalted to a dignity which casts all human 
glory in the shade—to be the King of Kings, and 
the Lord of Lords—the peculiar favourite of 
Heaven—the Minister of Providence—and the 
Judge of all mankind living or dead. What brain 
merely human could have been suddenly placed, 
or, which is the same thing to our argument, con- 
ceiving itself to be placed, in such an unexampled 
eminence and be able to look down without giddi- 
ness? | | 

A far lower point of elevation turned the heads 
of Nebuchadnezzar and of Alexander; and hun- 
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dreds more might be specified who have been 
intoxicated with unexpected and extensive addi- 
tions of power. 

Nor did the circumstance of the honour being 
of a religious kind at all alter the natural force of 
the temptation. It is well known to all who have 
had much acquaintance and experience in the 
religious world, that novices are in extreme danger 
of being puffed up; even with such privileges or 
supposed favour as may be equally granted to 
_ thousands of others, much more by singular gifts 
or preferments. And we learn, from what Paul 
says, in his Letter to Timothy, that this is no 
failing peculiar to modern times; for even then, 
when the office had fewer attractions, yet it was 
forbidden to make a Bishop of any novice, ‘ Lest 
‘ being lifted up with pride, he fall into the con- 
‘ demnation of the devil.’ Nay, the Apostle can- 
didly informs us regarding himself, that he was 
in danger of being lifted up on account of the 
many revelations he received, to compensate the 
want of our Lord’s personal instructions—and that 
it was necessary to keep him sober by some bodily — 
affliction, while yet young and inexperienced; 
‘lest he should have been exalted above measure.’ 
2 Cor. xii. ? 

But where will you find the smallest indications 
of vanity, or arrogance, in the conduct of our Lord? 


Behold him, on the contrary, in all the consciousness 
ie 
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of his dignity; believing and avowing himself to be 
a King; standing before Pilate, mocked, and 
scourged, and reviled, yet forbearing to threaten 
his enemies with vengeance. See him condescend- 
ing to perform the most menial offices of kindness 
to his friends; and the most tender and unosten- 
tatious acts of humanity to strangers, or even to 
his enemies, and say where there is any thing 
equal, or like to it, to be found among men? 
But there is another consideration, not so strik- 
ing at first view, indeed, but bearing equally incon- 
testible evidence of superiority, and more capable 
perhaps of a direct and particular comparison 
with other men, in situations somewhat similar. 
It is this: Although believing himself to be the 
Light of the world—the appointed Instructor of 
the human race, and burning with a zeal to fulfil 
his mission, which made him count it, ‘as his 
‘meat and his drink,’ yet he was in no hurry to 
commence his labours till the ‘ appointed time ;’ 
and when he did commence, he showed none of 
that bustle, and noise, and incessant activity, 
which characterises the zeal of our young preachers 
and missionaries now a days—who seem to think 
the world will go to wreck for want of their in- 
dividual exertions, and that Providence is scarce 
of other means and instruments than themselves. 
Jesus ‘did not lift up his voice, nor cry, nor 
‘make himself heard in the streets,’ but calmly 
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waited for, and seized those favourable opportunities 
where he had the. prospect of instilling his »pre- 
cepts with advantage and success, His zeal was 
the offspring of the understanding, and regulated 
by wisdom and prudence. The zeal of the young 
and inexperienced is the offspring of zmagznation, 
and incited by an overweening conceit, and false 
conceptions of their own personal consequence. 
They are in a haste to bring forward their own 
crude ideas, and to enforce the dictates of their 
own judgments. I do not say that all young men 
are necessarily of this temper and character; but 
I have never known a young man who was remark- 
able for religious zeal who was not tinctured with 
these failings. | 

Let not this remark be thought as meant to 
discourage every thing like zeal at all, on the part 
of youth—it only refers to one species of it, viz. 
a zeal ¢o teach. A zeal fo learn is indeed highly 
fit and becoming youth; but religious truths are 
of that kind which cannot be duly comprehended 
in all their force and bearings without considerable 
experience, and therefore the zeal of a young man 
to propagate any peculiar and disputed opinions, 
or to appear wise and learned in religion, is pre- 
posterous. 

In all these respects which have been specified, 
the entire freedom of the character of Jesus from 
such errors and prejudices as are found invariably 
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attached to other men, in-similar circumstances, is 
a decisive proof that their was something in the 
moral character of his mind, different from and 
superior to the rest of mankind. . And this differ- 
ence, and peculiar characteristic, is such, as we 
might expect in a personage duly qualified and 
commissioned by God, to instruct and to reform 
the world. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Character of Jesus as the Moral Image of God, and 
Pattern of his own Principles. 


In another point of view, we perceive the excel- 
lency of our Lord’s Character, by observing, that 
it is exactly like what might be expected of the 
Deity himself, upon the principles of enlightened 
reason, and unsophisticated natural feeling. I do 
not mean that mankind are usually governed by 
such pure principles in their estimate of the Divine 
Character; but whenever such representations of 
the moral attributes of God are once appealed to, © 
we are irresistibly forced to admit their truth, even 
although men may not act consistently with the 
acknowledgment. Thus, that God is good and 
benevolent—that he is the Father of all men, and 
must view his children with an equal eye of mercy 
and compassion—these truths are incontrovertible 
in themselves. 

But, unhappily, we are too ready to form our 
conceptions of the Divine Character from our own, 
or from what we imagine should be the character 
of perfect humanity. Under such influences, man- 
kind, conscious of the comparative littleness of 
many of their pursuits and avocations, and of the 
selfishness and violence of their passions, have al- 
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ways been apt to believe, that a superior Being 
would look upon them, with that sort of contempt 
or anger which some full-grown persons enter- 
tain for the character, and sports, and passions of 
little children. Hence those who affected superior 
piety and intercourse with the Divinity, affected 
also an abstraction from the common business 
and pleasures of life—and testified a particular 
and strong indignation, against those frailties and. 
errors which spring from the more common passions 
of humanity. 

They endeavoured to imitate what they supposed 
would constitute the lofty port and dignity of the 
higher ranks of intelligent beings, as a little fellow 
would ape the manners of a man. If such people 
have their errors, as they must needs confess, in a 
general way, that they are sinners, they will take 
care, at least, that these errors shall not be of that 
vulgar character which affect the generality of 
mankind; and if they have had no opportunity 
of practically and personally manifesting their su- 
periority over such ordinary passions, and tempta- 
tions, they are the more careful to let their abhor- 
rence of them be known, by a rigorous: treatment 
of the actual offender. BON 

In all-these respects, the manners and the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ are completely opposed to the 
sentiments which prevailed, at that time, and have 
prevailed frequently sence in the religious world. 
The feelings with which he viewed the common 
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pursuits—the natural pleasures and passions of man- 
kind—resembled the indulgence and the benevo- 
lence with which some of the greatest and best of 
men, have been known to regard the playfulness, 
and even the little passions of children. The very 
purpose of his mission, indeed, was to educate 
and discipline, and train them to manhood; but 
during the progress of this moral culture, he mea- 
sured, and judged their individual acquirements, 
and‘ their conduct, not by his own perfect and 
finished model, but ny their infant age and capa- 
city. 

- Among children he only expected childish things; 
but as they grew up, he taught and expected them 
to acquire a higher character. And inacomparative 
view, he was never so much offended at the errors 
occasioned by the original ignorance and inexpe- 
rience of his young pupils, as he was at the pride 
and presumption, at the tyranny and intolerance 
of those who imagined that they were wiser and 
better than the rest of their brethren. And if I 
may be allowed to carry on the comparison, he 
_ ever took more’ pleasure in witnessing, and occa- 
sionally in joining the simple and unaffected sports 
of the former, than in listening to the eek 
yet shallow, pretences of the latter. | 

-The errors of the former was‘only the excesses 
of natural, and, within due ‘limits, useful passions 
—the errors of the latter sprang from principles, or 
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dispositions, which were ‘ only evil, and that con- 
‘tinually.? Hence, the mortal offence which he 
gave to the Pharisees, those strict religionists of 
the times, who, like all others of similar charac- 
ter in every age, affect an uncommon abhorrence 
of natural frailties, and an equal admiration of arii- 
Jicial virtues. 

They reproached him as a Sabbath-breaker, a 
drunkard, and a glutton—a companion of harlots 
and sinners. It is needless to say, that such ac- 
cusations were totally unfounded, as far as regarded 
any actual intemperance, or any participation with 
the vices of those he was endeavouring to reclaim. 
But, instead of saving appearances, which might 
have been easily done, and avoiding to give offence 
to that sanctimonious generation, heseems purposely 
to have done and said many things, in order to of- 
fend them; and to mark his entire and decided re- 
probation, of the principles and dispositions by 
which they were actuated. 

His first public miracle was an act of this kind, 
when he turned the water into wine, at a marriage- 
feast. Let us only consider the sensation which 
would be produced in the religious world, even at 
this day, if a person setting himself up for a teach- 
er, anda reformer of morals, were to commence his 
public labours, in any similar manner. I do not 
say, that a follower of Christ should, in ordinary 
circumstances, imitate him in evxtraordinary in- 
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stances; because, our Lord might have had a par- 
ticular motive and design in the action, suitable 
only to a particular time and occasion. But there 
seems to be no doubt, that the impression actually 
made, was similar, to what we may suppose would 
happen now a days, by any parallel conduct. 

It was probably on this, and similar occur- 
rences, that the Pharisees grounded their re- 
proaches. He knew this, and therefore must have 
designed to draw the attention of the people to the 
different genius of hzs Religion, and theirs. He 
did not scruple to run the risk of such an injurious 
impression, to attain his object. He lived in pub- 
lic, and the real purity and temperance of his man- 
ners, were easily ascertained by every candid in- 
quirer. But, while he thus trusted his justification 
to the force of truth, and of fact, he must have 
been aware of the legitimate inference to be drawn 
from his conduct, viz. That he placed no value on 
austerities; that he felt no repugnance or contempt 
for the common feelings and pleasures of humanity; 
that he neither despised common sinners, nor de- 
spaired of reclaiming them; but, on the contrary, 
- considered them as more improvable subjects, than 
the self-righteous and pragmatical Pharisee. 

It appears to have been in the same spirit, that he 
dismissed the adulteress—without taking upon him- 
self the office of her Judge—that he received the 
respectful caresses of the penitent prostitute, who 
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anointed his feet, and wiped them with her flowing 
hair;—her having sinned much, he ingeniously and 
kindly construed into a reason, why, being now 
forgiven, she loved so much. In the same spirit, 
he accepted the hospitality of reputed sinners, des- 
pised the punctilious of superstition, and, in gen- 
eral, gave so much ground for scandal to:the strict 
sects of his age. ‘The reverence with which we 
now, and most justly, regard every action and-word. 
of our Saviour, prevents us sometimes from attend- 
ing to the light in which they appeared to his ene- 
mies, and from observing the novelty and peculi- 
arity of his sentiments, as contrasted with others, 
which were, and have been, prevalent in the reli 
gious world. oil 

The whole conduct and character of. Jestteiy in 
this respect, exhibits a picture of the most kind 
and considerate, the most merciful and liberal dis- 
position imaginable: £ bearing all.things, hoping all 
‘ things, enduring all things, long-suffermg and 
‘kind, not easily. provoked, thinking ‘no ‘evil.’ 
And being the representative of the Divine Char- 
acter, (the brightness ‘of the Father’s glory, and 
the express image of his Person,) we have thus ob- 
tained an experimental proof, that. the great Fa- 
ther of all, is of a disposition, ‘ to pity the creatures 
‘ He hath made, as a Father pitieth his children. 
_ © He remembereth their frame, and knoweth that 
‘ they are but dust.’ 
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I have already observed, that the moral charac- 
ter of Christ, can only be fully comprehended, by 
those who have studied- his :peculiar moral prin- 
ciples.’ On that head, I do not intend to enter 
into a detailed application of the one subject, to 
the illustration of the other; but will content my- 
self with adverting to a few: points. 

~ Our Lord has, by:his example, given an ilhvintrieinte 
instance of that liberal communication of benefits, 
and of that self-denial, which he enjoins on the rich. 
In one point. of view, he was only a poor man: 
© The foxes had holes, and the birds of the air had 
‘nests, but the Son of: Man had not where to lay 
‘his head. And during: the time of his public 
ministry, he had no «fixed:and regular means. of 
livelihood for himself, or his disciples—he took no- 
thing from the people, but delivered unto them his 
doctrine, ‘ without money, and without price.’ He 
depended solely upon the bounty of a few private 
friends, ‘ who ministered to him of their substance.’ 
But all this was only voluntary. He was in reality 
the richest, and the most powerful man who ever 
lived. His: power of working miracles seems. to 
have been unlimited, and consequently, might have 
been applied, if he chose, to the supply of every 
want, and the. Sei of every personal 
wish. | 

We may infer shih from many circumstances— 
he had received the ‘ Spirit without measure,’ and, 
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in the primitive age, the ‘ gift of the Holy Ghost,’ 
to others; with whose case this plenary influence is 
contrasted and compared—this gift was frequently 
attended with miraculous powers, as well as moral 
influences. As he enjoyed both, therefore, we 
may presume, that the wnmeasured degree applied 
to the one, as well as to the other. It is only upon 
this principle, that we can explain the force of that 
temptation by which he was assailed, when exceed- 
ingly hungry: ‘ If thou be the Son of God, com- 
‘mand these stones to be made bread,’ this implies 
the power of having done so, if he pleased. Upon 
the same principle, he assured his disciples, when 
the Jews were about to apprehend him, that he 
might, if he pleased, pray to his Father, and pre- 
sently the Angels would come to his deliverance. 

All his sufferings and privations were voluntary. 
And when it did not interpose with his general 
designs, he sometimes did exercise his power, for 


his own accommodation and defence. Thus, he 


made the fishes of the sea pay the tribute money; 


and, when the Jews would have laid hands on him, 


‘before his time was come,’ he struck them with 
blindness (regarding his person) as the Angels did 
the inhabitants of Sodom before the door of Lot, 
and escaped from them. He and his Disciples 
also partook of the miraculous repasts in the desert, 
along with the multitudes, and when there was no 
other way to join his Disciples, he walked on the 
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sea; and, for further expediting their voyage on 
that occasion, and saving his fatigued’ friends, he 
transported the vessel at once to the place of its 
destination. The miracle of the wine at Cana 
may, perhaps, be likewise regarded in this light, 
especially when we consider the request of his 
mother, and her instructions to the attendants. 
She seems to have had some former experience 
of his miraculous powers exerted in a similar 
manner. | . 

These instances show the extent and discre- 
tionary nature of his power; but with such excep- 
tions, he used it only for the benefit of others; and 
there his liberality was indeed most unbounded. 
Health of body, and of mind, and even life itself, 
(the most precious gift of Providence,) he dis- 
pensed in the freest manner. He refused none 
that ever applied to him. It was only their want 
of faith, and not his want of liberality, that ever 
prevented any one from enjoying the proofs of 
his benevolence. It may be said, indeed, that he 
did not impoverish himself by these gifts; but 
neither is the rich man called upon to impoverish 
himself by a liberal distribution of his property. 
He may, in general cases, retain the necessaries 
and comforts of ‘life for himself—and is called on 
to give away what can be spent only in ostenta- 
tion, and vanity, and intemperance—or accumu- 
lated for no purpose but the greed of having. 
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Although the cases appear to differ a little at 
first. view, they are iain the same in. prin- 
ciple. Corfe 
Our Lord had a discretionary power to work 
miracles on all occasions, and for any purpose; 
but he knew it was agreeable to God, and most 
useful to mankind, that he should not ssi a this 
power for personal gratification. 

In the same manner, the rich man is ‘nested 
with a power to do with his riches as it pleaseth 
him. They are his own; but he ought to con- 
sider, that it is agreeable to God, and useful to 
mankind, that he should not spend them on per- 
sonal gratification, neither hoard them up, while 
his brethren are in want. The self-denial there- 
fore required, is exactly the same ‘in both cases, 
and of this our Lord gave a most illustrious exam- 
ple... ‘ He was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
‘ poor.’ ‘ He was in the form of God, and thought 
‘it no robbery, (no unjust assumption,) to be 
‘honoured as God; yet he took upon himself the 
‘form of a servant, and acted as an ordinary man’ 
—(subject to the same wants, fatigues and pains of 
other men.) 

On the other hand, our Saviour gave also an 
example to the poor; of patience and resignation 
to the will of God, under sufferings and contempt 
—of trust in Providence, and of that final resti- 
tution of all things in a future world, when ‘ they 
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‘ shall get their good things—if they repine not.’* 
He gave them likewise this very remarkable and 
peculiar lesson; that, whereas the rich and po- 
lished classes of society adopt a system of polite- 
ness, founded upon the principle of mutual advan- 
tage regarding the small affairs of life; and which 
smooths the surface of their manners and society; 
and whereas, the poor—under greater excitements 
to passion, and strangers toartificial manners, are too 
often rude and gross in their behaviour—the Chris- 
tian ought to be superior to either. He should have 
not the form, but the true substance of politeness, 
in a courteous, gentle disposition; capable of po- 
lishing not merely the surface, but of softening 
and sweetening all the relations and intercourse of 
life—in the deep and strong emotions of passion 
and of interest, as well as in superficial and trifling 
civilities. 

And whereas the rich, from a consciousness 
of their wealth, and the deference of the world to 
it, acquire a habit of confidence and ease—some- 
times of dignity, in their appearance and manners ; 
while the poor feel distressed in their presence, 
like half guilty creatures, and are apt to cringe 
and fawn on these lords of this world; our Lord 
hath taught and shown his Disciples not to fear 


* Math. v. 3. Campbell’s Text and Note. 
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the face of man—to flatter no man as Lord and 
Master on earth; but conscious of internal inte- 
grity, of the dignity of virtue, and of the presence 
of God, to preserve himself calm and collected, 
and, if need require, even firm and dignified, be- 
fore the highest rank, and the greatest opulence. » 

Thus, the moral lesson of our Lord’s character 
and conduct restores the primitive equality of 
men; and that, not by the equalization of rank and 
property; but by elevating the whole race in the 
scale of moral qualities, to a height, from which 
they may look down on the titles and wealth of 
this fleeting world, as matters of no comparative 
value. Being all alike the Sons of God—brethren 
of the same family—heirs of the same inheritance, 
they dare not regard each other with insolence on 
the one hand, nor with fear on the other. But con- 
sidering themselves under the eye of their.common 
Father in heaven, and soon to appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, their Elder Brother and 
King; who shall distinguish them solely by their 
moral worth; they resume the tender affections of 
consanguinity and of family love, which reigned 
originally in Paradise. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Office of Christ. 


We have seen that, in the constitution of his 
character, our Saviour was so intimately connected 
with the Deity as to be justly regarded a Divine 
Person. We have also seen, that in his life he 
presented us with a moral image of God, and pat- 
tern of human excellence. When to these circum- 
stances we add, the consideration of his high off- 
cial functions and correspondent conduct, the evi- 
dence of his Divinity is complete. 

In the course of our former investigation, we 
had occasion sometimes to glance already at this 
subject; and, in some future departments of my 
general plan, certain doctrines connected with and 
illustrative of his official character and works; will 
afford a better opportunity of going into some de- 
tails, which might be expected under the title of 
this chapter. At present, therefore, I will only 
advert to a few points, and confine myself to such 
a general view as shall be sufficient for our present 
purpose, viz. to establish the true and scriptural 
doctrines of our Lord’s Divinity. 

The usual way of setting forth our Saviour’s 


claims, in respect of his official dignity, is, by 
U2 
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showing that he was the Person expected by the 
Jews as their Messiah—as the Christ—that he was 
the great Antitype of their ceremonial law, and the 
object of their sacred prophecies. 

_ This was a way very natural in dealing with the 
Jews, who had been prepared and intended by 
Providence, to be the first converts to the religion 
of Christ ; and it is accordingly in this way, that the 
Apostles, (as we learn by their historian, Luke, 
and by their own letters, ) generally introduced the 
subject to their hearers, or converts, who were _ 
Jews or Jewish proselytes, But it is worthy of 
attention, that our Lord himself did not im general 
adopt this mode. He did so on some occasions, 
to adapt himself to his zmmediate audience; but 
he probably chose to mould the general style of 
his instructions, and to exhibit his official char- 
acter, in terms which might suit all mankind and 
future generations. He spoke to, and for the 
world at large. He did not, therefore, on many 
occasions announce himself as the Messiah or the 
Christ. 

It has been alleged, that he avoided too open a 
claim to these Jewish titles out of prudence; and 
lest it should have stirred up such enmity among 
his countrymen as would have brought him pre- 
maturely to death, before he had accomplished all 
the purposes of his ministry. But I think that 
another motive must have arisen, from the circum- 
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stance of the Jews having formed such erroneous 
conceptions of those characters and offices. While 
they were subject to such delusions, they were 
liable to form a false idea of any person who 
might lay claim to such titles. Now, it was not 
our Lord’s object so much to obtain a personal 
recognition of his titles. «He sought not to 
‘ glorify himself, but to glorify his Father.’ He 
eared less for convincing the people that he was 
the Messiah, which they were prone enough to 
believe sometimes, on witnessing his miracles, than 
for instructing them in the nature of that kingdom 
over which Messiah was to reign. 

If they once comprehended the nature of his 
reign, it would be easy for them to perceive and 
acknowledge his titles. Accordingly, the formal 
annunciations of John the Baptist—his own procla- 
mations, and those of his Disciples, concerning the 
advent of the ‘ kingdom of heaven’—his discourse 
concerning its laws, &c. were all framed upon this 
principle. The people were called to repentance 
and regeneration, to qualify themselves for being 
subjects of the kingdom of heaven. And upon the 
same principle, and upon a formal demand of John 
the Baptist, through his Disciples, asking ‘ Art thou 
‘he who should come, or do we look for another ? 
‘ Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and show 
‘ John again those things which ye do see and hear. 
‘ The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk; 
‘ the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear; and 
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‘the dead are raised up; and the poor have the 
‘ gospel preached unto them; and blessed is he who 
‘7s not offended in me.’ 

Following the example of our Lord himself, 
therefore, and considering that the time is now 
come, when we have nothing to do, with the pre- 
conceived ideas and prejudices of the Jews, let 
us inguire who and what Christ represented him- 
self to be ?—in what official relation he stands be- 
tween God and man? 

The Jewish name of this office, may be most 
properly retained; because it has been already — 
established—it has also become the personal and 
peculiar appellation of him who was at first only 
known as ‘ Jesus of Nazareth;? and the word 
Curist, hath, besides in its etymological deriva- 
tion, a certain fitness to express some idea of the 
thing itself—signifying the Anointed, or Conse- 
crated of the Lord. All that I mean by detaching 
ourselves from Jewish idioms and prejudices on 
this subject, is, that we endeavour to acquire just 
sentiments of it—not by studying the etymology 
of its titles, and the history of its types, but by 
attending to what our Saviour himself hath in- 
structed us concerning it. 

Now, the first thing to be observed is very 
manifest, viz. That he laid claims to an official 
authority in matters of religion, which is of a 
description altogether different from what belonged — 
to any other Divine Messenger, either sent before 
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or since his time. Some of the Patriarchs, all the 
Prophets, and several of the Priests and Kings of 
Israel, and subsequently his own Apostles, had 
divine missions and appointments. In that respect 
their offices were divine, in so far as they emanated 
from the authority of God. But there is more 
than this in. the office of Christ. He claimed 
prerogatives which, according to our ideas, belong 
to God alone; or which, if it pleased God to de- 
pute them to another, must place such persons, 
as if it were, and with regard to us, in God’s 
stead. | | 
Thus, what is our most interesting relation to the 
Deity? It is not so much his being our Creator, 
as being our Moral Governor and Judge. He 
_made the heavens and the earth, it is true, and all 
that dwell in them; but this was done before ever 
we knew any thing of the matter, and without 
reference to us individually. As rational creatures, 
we owe him admiration for the wisdom, and gra- 
titude for the goodness, displayed in his works, 
as far as we can understand the one, or feel the 
other; but how little is this, with the most for- 
tunate of us, compared to the extent of creation? 
and how many of the children of men are so enve- 
loped. in ignorance, so depressed with labour, so 
afflicted by misfortunes, that they are wholly in- 
capable of lifting up their eyes and discovering 
objects like these—remote from their own expetri- 
ence and apprehension ? 
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If this were all they knew of God—the Deity 
were little to them, and they little to the Deity. 
But itjis what they have to fear—or to hope, as 
individuals; and ém future, from the operation of 
the Divine Government and Laws—it is this, 
which begets a distinct and palpable relation be- 
tween Man and his Maker, level to every capacity, 
and interesting to every heart. We have to fear 
the punishment of our sins—we have to hope our 
deliverance from evil—natural and moral—our 
resurrection from the dead—the triumph of justice 
between man and man in the judgment-day—the 
rewards of virtue—and. finally a kingdom wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, and which shall never pass 
away.. These are the points of contact, so to 
speak, on which the interests of every man are 
intimately affected by the procedure of Providence 
—on these our religious sentiments rest, and by 
our views of such subjects are they regulated. 
Whatever may be the attributes and works of 
God, in other instances, and however worthy of 
attention—these are the relations in which he is 
at present more immediately an object of regard 
to man. 

Now, it is quite practicable for us to conceive 
how God may have committed these operations 
and purposes of his Providence towards mankind, 
to some particular appointment. Such is the office 
of Christ—an office evidently Divine in its zntrinsic 
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nature and purpose—and independent of the rank 
of the person who fills it. It is to be presumed, 
indeed, that whoever it pleased the Almighty to ap- 
point to this high office, would be sufficiently quali- 
fied for it, and in that respect he would be one.of 
the highest moral and intellectual excellence. But it 
was as easy for Omnipotence to give, as to find the 
requisite qualifications, and they were, in point of 
fact, given toa Man. Suppose we did not even 
know by what means this was done, it would be 
enough for us to know that he was so qualified as 
well as appointed ; and on these grounds, rests the 
Divinity of the Office, and of the honours and pre-_ 
rogatives claimed by Christ, which were otherwise 
due to God only. 

Accordingly, Jesus claimed and exercised the 
right of ‘ forgiving sins’—a right never assumed ~ 
by the ancient prophets, nor even supposed by the 
Jews to belong to their Messiah or Christ. For 
this they were offended at him, and accused him 
of usurping the prerogatives of Deity. But what 
was his answer? He insisted that it was as easy 
to God to give him power to forgive sins as to 
work miracles. ‘he effects of the one were not 
indeed so visible to the eye as the other ; but since 
they could not deny the first, they ought to believe 
his declaration concerning the latter—if not on 
the credit of his own word, yet on the credit of 
the works which he performed, and which were 
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an attestation to the truth of his doctrine. It was 
in virtue of his appointment and office that he 
represented himself, ‘even while on earth,’ as 
possessed of this prerogative, and when he had 
finished his work, and was exalted to heaven, it 
was, among other special purposes, ‘ to grant re- 
‘ mission of sins.’ 

In the same manner, he represents himself as 
the source of that holy and divine influence which 
is so requisite ‘to give repentance,’ and to sanctify 
the heart. ‘The nature of this influence, and the 
mode in which it operates, is indeed the subject of 
another special arrangement, of which we shall 
treat afterwards; but it constituted one part of his 
office to have procured and sent forth this influence 
for us. In this view he represents himself, among 
other similitudes, as the vine, of which we are the 
branches, and from whom his Disciples receive 
their spiritual nourishment and strength—as the 
bread of life—the living water, &c. These repre- 
sentations, indeed, apply in part to his doctrine; 
but he likewise explains them upon some occasions 
expressly referring to the Holy Spirit, with which 
he had znspired them in part, and was to baptise 
them more fully after his ascension. 

Our resurrection from the dead is another thing 
to be effected by him. This, with the future 
judgment, are acts so manifestly Divine, or affect- 
ing usin the most important relations, in which 
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we stand connected with the Deity, that he who 
is invested with such power obviously deserves to 
be honoured by us with the same honour which 
we give to the Father. 

If we owe our present life and happiness directly 
to God—we owe our resurrection to a better life, 
and greater happiness, to the agency of Christ. The 
second benefit is as great as the first. 

It is quite unnecessary to quote particular pas- 
sages of the Gospels in support of this. The 
narratives of the Evangelists are full of facts and 
discourses illustrating such views of the office 
of Christ, and of the nature of his kingdom; .and 
although he partly veiled the subject in parables, 
while addressing the Jews in general, and it was 
further hidden from them by their gross and ob- 
stinate prejudices; yet the tendency of his doctrine 
on this head, was so clear, as to strike them very 
forcibly on several occasions, and make them ac- 
cuse him of blasphemy. 

This, we have already observed, could not be 
simply on account of his laying claim to the char- 
acter and office of Christ; for they did not expect 
their Messiah to be other than a Man; but it was 
because ‘he, being a Man, seemed to make him- 
‘ self equal with God’—because he claimed powers 
and honours for the Messiah of which they had 
no conception. 

All these things prove, that the office of Christ 
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was peculiar in its kind and unique. It might, 
in some instances, resemble that of a Prophet, and 
a Priest, and a King; but, in other respects, it is 
different from any, or all of them, and can only 
be understood and illustrated by what our Lord him- 
self hath taught us concerning it. He alone could 
know its nature and. relations; and so far as we 
are interested in it, (and we are’ so deeply), he 
hath instructed us largely concerning what we are 
to expect from him, in the exercise of his fune- 
tions. This constitutes an important and pro- 
minent part of his religion, both as it regards the 
influence which it has upon our minds, and the 
elevated view which it presents of the character 
and authority of our Lord. In short, the prero- 
gatives of his official dignity are Divine. 

We may observe, that the view we have taken of 
the character and office of Christ corresponds with 
the other views we have taken of his constitution 
and moral character, in this; that however high it 
places him above us, entitling him to a divine 
homage, yet it interferes not with the adoration 
due to the Supreme; for the office of Christ is 
still derived and subordinate—intended to promote 
and illustrate the glory of God the Father, as well 
as to provide for the benefit of Man. It ought 
not to be regarded by us as a rival object of 
worship, but as a mean afforded to us, by the 
goodness of God, of approaching nearer, and be- 
coming better acquainted with Himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


at 


The Character of our Lord as a Teacher: 


A sLicuT attention, on the part of any unpre- - 
judiced and unsophisticated person, will convince 
him, that there is something in the substance and 
style of our Saviour’s Teaching, like the rest of his 
character—peculiar and eminent. It was almost 
entirely confined to ‘ things of the kingdom of 
‘ heaven’—to the principles upon which it is com- 
menced in this life, and to its issue in the world to 
come. There are many other moral principles 
and duties incumbent on men, and which have 
been enforced by the Law, and the Prophets, and 
by the Apostles; but it formed no part of his 
commission or desire to give instructions about 
them. Now, considering his doctrine in this point 
of view, the remark of Paley is very just and wor- 
thy of attention, ‘ That while he thus professed 
‘in a peculiar manner to give mankind informa- 
‘ tion about the invisible state and government of 
‘God, he yet restrains this, entirely within the 
‘ bounds of what is useful or important for us to 
‘ know.’ , | 

There are a hundred things regarding our future 
state of existence, which we might be very desirous 
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to know; although, after all, the reality may be of 
a nature which we cannot at present comprehend. 
The gratification of our curiosity may not only be 
unnecessary but impracticable; yet false or vision- 
ary teachers, who have not the sense to consider 
this, have always been found prone to amuse their 
disciples by absurd details on this subject. Now 
the soberness and rationality of all which our Sa- 
viour has revealed on this subject, notwithstanding 
its being his favourite topic—that to which all 
his other doctrines tended; is an evidence of his 
sound sense, and so far, of the probability of his 
statements. 

It is worthy of observation also, that on such 
subjects he speaks in a style peculiar to himself. 
He does not deliver particular messages or revela- 
tion like the Prophets, when the word of the Lord 
came to them, respecting the import of which even 
they themselves were sometimes ignorant. Neither 
does he arrive at his conclusions by any inferences 
or processes of reasoning like a philosopher. He 
speaks always with the most perfect confidence 
and appearance of complete knowledge of the 
character of God, the designs of Providence, and 
the arrangement of a future state. ‘This circum- 
stance, joined to the reasonableness of the doctrine . 
itself, forces us to believe him, when he assures us — 
that he derived his knowledge directly from the 
Deity, and in a manner peculiar to himself. It is 
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like hearing a person discourse upon some topic, of 
which, though we might be previously very igno- 
rant, yet we can perceive, by his manner, and by 
the clearness of his ideas, that he is perfectly 
master of his subject, and consequently entitled to 
our belief. 

The same deciszon is observable in his delineation 
of moral principles, even when his views seem to 
run counter to the common opinions and preju- 
dices of mankind, and would seem to require some 
softening or explanations to render them palatable. 
But he condescends to no such thing. On the 
contrary, he studiously selects terms which may 
render the peculiarity of his doctrine the more 
striking and obvious of notice. ‘This distinguish- 
ing feature of his manner of teaching does not, . 
however, strike the mind on the first view, as a 
thing which naturally inspires men with a pro- 
founder respect for his wisdom. We must in some 
manner have imbibed his Spirit before we can per- 
ceive the propriety of his language on these sub- 
jects; but, even in the first view, we may be satis- 
fied that this manner is at least consistent with the 
rest of his lofty and decisive character. And 
while we cannot, as yet, comprehend the sayings 
of such a person, his positive declarations strike 
us with reverence; we are compelled to believe 
that there must be something in them; and whenwe 
discover how time and attention gradually unfold 
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to us the excellence of his words; our ideas of his 
super-eminence are enhanced, by the impossibility 
which we perceive of his having acquired such 
sentiments, in the slow and difficult manner 
which we experience. His hearers observed this 
‘of our Lord, and said of him, ‘ never man spake 
‘like this man’—* he speaketh as one having 
‘ authority, and not as the Scribes.’ 

It might be easy, and would be a very pleasant 
part of my task, to show, that in his general style 
—in the beauty of his parables—in the tenderness 
and pathos of his expostulations—in the force of 
his maxims, &c. that he exhibited very uncommon 
powers of mind; but these are matters compara- 
tively of minor importance; they are at best but 
evidence of genius and taste—things valuable in 
themselves, but more common to other teachers. 
They are of some weight, however, and not alto- 
gether unworthy of notice—on this account—be- 
cause they show, that in his manner of instruction 
there was nothing visionary or mystical; and, conse- 
quently, that his ideas of his own character and 
mission were those of a clear consciousness, and of 
a strong understanding. 

A characteristic of greater importance, and. wor- 
thy of more attention, is this, that in his mode 
of teaching he presents his doctrine in a very dif- 
ferent shape from any thing of systematic form 
and arrangement which has prevailed so universally 
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among his Disciples of the primitive age. . This. 
‘difference is so striking, that if a man were not 
previously acquainted with the links of connection 
between the subjects, it would never appear to 
him, upon first view, that the doctrine of Christ 
and the Divinity of Theologians had any rela- 
tion to each other. ‘They all, indeed, treat alike 
of a God who made us, of a Christ who should 
save us, and of a world to come; but these are 
topics common to religion in general, and not to 
any particular kind of it. 

The personal name of our Prophet and Founder, 
to be sure, is one common characteristic in all 
systems nominally Christian, but I speak of doc- 
trines and illustrations. Let such aman, for in-— 
stance, read the famous Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly, which has been frequently 
adopted as a text-book of Divinity, and then let 
him read one of the Gospels, or rather those parts 
of all of them which relate the discourses of our 
Lord. Would he imagine these different exhibi- 
tions of doctrine to be indited by the same spirit? 
—to be productions of the same school? I mean 
nothing disrespectful of the abstract doctrines of 
Christianity contained in that Catechism, parti- 
cularly, as contrasted with other Christian systems, 
or schemes of doctrine. I allude only to the 


style and form of its instruction, in which respects 
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the others are like it. And let it be farther ob- 
served, that such formularies are professedly drawn 
up ‘for those who are of weaker capacities,’ that 
is, or rather should be—they contain, according to 
the view of the compilers, the more elementary and 
simple principles and precepts which all may un- 
derstand and practise. The full and detailed 
explication of the system occupies volumes. — 

I say it is manifest, that the style and manner 
of our Lord, as a Teacher, is completely different 
from that of such Christian Divines, his professed 
Disciples. If it be said, that circumstances arise 
peculiar to the times, which require the truth of 
religion to be cast into these systematic moulds, in 
order to guard against errors and corruptions— 
that the defence of these against objectors, and 
the removal of prejudices, further require an ex- 
tended argument; I reply, be it so, where occa- 
sions demand it; but be it also remembered, that 
when these occasions cease—the systematic form 
and amplification called forth should cease. also. 
But, instead of this, we have rendered these tem- 
porary forms permanent, and incorporated them 
with the very essence of religion. We teach them 
to our children before they can be exposed to the 
alleged errors and corruptions—we model our de- 
votions by them, where we have only to do with 
God, as if he needed such formal and verbose 
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explanations of our meaning and conduct before 
he could judge our hearts.* ie 
In short, we do not, (I speak wae) regard 
Christ in this respect as our model and best In- 
structor. We imagine ourselves to have become 
wiser than.he. At least, we do practically admire 
and. follow teachers of another school. This. is 
notorious, and worthy of observation to all: who 
wish to conceive rightly of the character of Christ. 
His style of teaching, for instance, is different from 
that exhibited in several of the Letters even of 
Paul. I say the Letters, for if we may give credit 
to a very ancient traditicn, formerly alluded.. to, 
the usual substance of Paul’s preaching was what 
his companion. Luke afterwards committed: to 
writing—that was, as far as doctrinal subjects were 
concerned, a repetition of the sayings and dis- 
courses of our Lord himself. | sd 
Paul, indeed, had particular occasions to com- 
bat the prejudices and objections of the Jews, in 
which case he placed certain truths of Christianity 
in that light and form of argument best suited to - 
oppose ¢heir arguments and ideas. But he did not, 
like later Divines, substitute such accidental discur- 
sions in the room of the primary and general form ‘of 


* J think it is Pope, who, speaking of Milton, justly remarks of certain 
parts of his Paradise Lost, that he makes his characters speak of, and to the 
Deity, ‘as if God the Father were a School Divine.’ 
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truth taught by our Lord. ‘The form of truth, as 
taught by our Lord, was intended for mankind at 
large. It was adapted to human nature in general 
—to the minds of the simple and the unsophisti- 
cated—to those who had not yet been assailed by 
artificial objections and prejudices, or to those who 
had overcome them. In this behold the evidence 
of superior wisdom—of pure taste—and of the per- 
fect knowledge of God and of Man. 

Perhaps, however, a more distinct SpesiGnnkitth 
of this remark, as applying to some given case, 
may convey a fuller conception of my meaning to 
some readers. Let us take, therefore, a subject 
which has occupied the attention of systematic 
writers abundantly—viz. the relative value of Faith 
and Works. ‘The ground of those systematic dis- 
tinctions and forms in which these subjects have 
been exhibited, was first laid by a prejudice which 
the Jews entertained, that the ceremonies of their 
Law, in connection with obedience to the ordinary 
rules of morality, were all that was required of 
mankind by the Deity, and were sufficient for their 


salvation. Or, if some of them admitted that an 


additional revelation was communicated by Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Prophet like unto Moses, still 
the original institutions were not cancelled, but 


remained obligatory on all the true worshippers of © 


God. Thus the necessity and the sufficiency of 
Christianity were virtually questioned. The Works 
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of the Law—ceremonial and moral—together or 
separate—were supposed to include in them every 
necessary principle of piety and virtue; .and the 
Christian Revelation was imagined, at best, only 
to provide additional motives and sanctions to the 
obedience of the Law of Moses and of Nature. 
In either way, the term Works, or Works of the 
Law, was used in a special sense, as denoting that 
portion of religion in which the legal Jew, or the 
heathen Moralist trusted; and as contradistin- 
guished for something more, which Christianity 
involved. 

On the other hand, certain injudicious Chris- 
tians, entertaining an extravagant idea of the pre- 
rogatives and privileges of Christianity, took it. 
into their head, that it freed them from the natural 
obligations of morality—or if this were too prepos- 
terous an idea to be asserted openly, and in as — 
many words, yet they practically acted under its 
influences, and were content with professing a Zeal 
for the truth of Christianity, while they neglected 
obedience to its moral requirements. ‘Thus the 
term Faith, in their mouths, was also a special 
and limited idea. They only believed that portion 
of Christianity which suited their taste. Thus 
arose the controversial ideas of the terms— Works 
and Faith. 

But our Saviour, in speaking of Faith and 
Righteousness, uses these terms always in a simple 
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and natural-sense, and not ina systematic or con- 
troversial form; with reference to the prejudices 
and limited notions of future sectaries. In this 
natural and primitive sense, there is no opposition 
or contrast in the things. The Righteousness of 
the kingdom of heaven, which our Lord tatght, 
included not only a code of precepts, but a set of 
principles, of a higher order than either the legal 
Jew or the heathen Moralist knew any thing about, 
It included the Love of God, as the first and great- 
est commandment; and the love of our neigh- 
bour as ourselves. 

» At the same time, the Faith of the Gospel, na- 
turally and obviously included all its parts and pe- 
culiar discoveries: in which respect, the moral 
principles of Christ were as striking and novel as 
any part of his doctrine. . He who believed in the 
Son of God, believed the truth and authority of 
his moral doctrine, as well as any other part of his 
revelation. Our Lord, therefore, uses the terms 
of the Faith or Belief; and the Works or Righ- 
teousness of his kingdom, indifferently; as descrip- 
tive of the character of his Disciples, and by no 
means as things opposed to, and contrasted with 
each other. And this is the simple and natural. 
view of the subject. Faith is the internal principle; 
Works are the moral disposition, or external. ac- 
tion, of one undivided religion. They can no 
more be separated from the true subject, than the 
soul and body in a living man. 
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But in the systematic and limited form, they not 
only can be concetved of separately, but do actually 
and frequently exist separately. For. example, 
Faith in the mouths of certain persons, frequently 
means a belief in the particular doctrine of the 
Atonement. Now we know that many persons be- 
lieve this doctrine, who do not understand, or pay 
any attention to the peculiar moral principles of 
Christianity; and for this, among other reasons, 
because they limit their faith principally to that 
poimt.* I mean to say nothing respecting the cor- 
rectness of their opinion, considered abstractly, 
and so far as it goes; we shall suppose it per- 
fectly correct; but I observe, that this point (of 
the Atonement) could not possibly be the chief, 
much less the only object of the Faith of our Lord’s 
Disciples, at that time, when He testifies of them, 


*that they had been taught of God’—that § their 


names were ‘ written in Heaven’—that ‘ his Father 
loved them’—and ‘ that he would preserve them 


* This fact, which cannot ‘be denied, has induced Theologians to make 
various distinctions between a common and saving Faith, to the great con- 
fusion of men’s minds; but they can never persuade men, who are conscious 
not only of believing this thing, but of being zealous for it, that they do not 
believe it. Men, indeed, do frequently act, from the force of habit or temp- 
tation, contrury to their judgment; and these may be said, in one sense, 
not to believe practically what they admit theoretically ; but this is a different 
matter. We speak of those whose conscience is at ease—who think not 
only that they are good and consistent Christians, but even better than their 
neighbours. 
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unto his ‘ kingdom’—‘ that they believed on him,’ 
&c. and consequently possessed the Faith of his 
kingdom,—for at that time, (this was while he was 
with them, ) they neither knew, nor believed such 
a doctrine at all. We have seen that they did not 
know the Divinity of their Master, while he was 
on the earth; much less could they understand his 
Atonement. To the very last, they would not be- 
lieve him that he was to be crucified, although he 
repeatedly and distinctly told them so; therefore, 
neither could they believe in the purpose of his 
crucifixion. If they had known the purpose or 
end, they could never have disbelieved the means. 

Whatever was true respecting this doctrine, it 
no doubt behooved his Disciples to add to the stock . 
of their knowledge and faith, after it was clearly 
certified to them; but as we have seen that they. 
were sincere and approved Disciples of Christ de- 
Sore they knew this item of the Creed; so if after 
any one knows it, he do confine his attention mainly 
or wholly to it, there is evidence in that fact it- 
self, that his faith is very limited; and if so, 
it is no wonder that his conduct be defective also 
—Or, if he should even, to this defective faith, 
add the defective works of a legal Jew or a hea- 
then moralist—still this union of defective elements 
will never constitute Christian Righteousness—will 
never make him a Christian man. 

Now, I say that this practical delusion of those 
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who are carried away, by a partiality for those 
limited systems of Faith or of Works—for these 
technical forms of doctrine, or who compose their 
righteousness out of such defective elements—all 
this delusion, is the effect of substituting the con- 
troversial or systematic, forms, instead of the simple 
and general ideas of truth, in their natural pliabi- 
lity and comprehensiveness. ‘The style of our 
Lord’s teaching, in that respect, is eminently supe- 
rior to, and vastly different from, that of ordinary 
theologians; it is infinitely better calculated to 
affect and improve theheart, either when the mind 
is incorrupt and unprejudiced; or where it is 
raised above the influence of sophistry, by the clear 
and full light of unclouded truth. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Of the Holy Spirit—lIts Nature and Operations in General. 


Ir I have already succeeded in convincing those 
Christians, who formerly entertained a different opi- 
nion, that the Divine Logos, although sometimes 
spoken of as a person, is not really a different per- 
son or being from the Father Almighty, it will be 
unnecessary to enter into the controversy respect- 
ing the separate personality of the Holy Spirit. 
Even those who entertain the idea of his separate 
personality, do not seem to consider the proofs of 
zt so direct and obvious as to form any of the 
principal arguments or basis of the Trinitarian 
hypothesis. It follows, or proceeds, (to use an 
old theological phrase,) from the supposed reality 
of the Son being eternal and equal with the Father. 
There are, indeed, a few passages of Scripture, and 
particularly in the Gospel of John, which, if taken 
literally, may be brought forward as direct evidence 
of this personality; but if the other grounds of 
the ‘Trinitarian hypothesis are well refuted, it will _ 
hardly be denied that such passages may, with 
very little force, be interpreted figuratively, as in- 
stances of common verbal personification. 

I will therefore proceed, without engaging in 
any formal controversy on this head, and limit our 
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investigation principally to the more practical and 
interesting view of the subject, viz. The nature and 
effects of that influence which is spoken of in the 
Scriptures under the term of the Spirit of God, 
and more particularly in the New Testament as 
the Holy Spirit. 

In the Old Testament, we read of the Spirit of 
God upon various occasions, such as at the crea- 
tion; moving upon the face of the waters—before 
the flood; striving with man—among the Israelites; 
filling Bezaleel with wisdom, understanding, and 
knowledge in all manner of workmanship, for the 
service of the sanctuary—resting upon the Seventy 
Elders of Israel, and making them prophecy— 
inspiring Gideon, Jephthah and Samson, with cour- 
age and strength to defeat their enemies, &c. &c. 
In all such cases it seems to mean, a divine and 
supernatural energy and influence, put forth to 
accomplish certain purposes of Providence, physical 
as well as moral. 

In the New Testament, the appellation of Holy, 
given generally to it, seems to denote the principal 
purpose of its influence to be of a moral kind. 
It was not, indeed, during the first age of Chris- 
tianity confined entirely to moral influences. ‘The 
reality of a Divine agency and superintendence of 
some invisible power, even over the persons and 
affairs of the first Christians, is clear, and this fact 
was a strong consolation to them, independent of 
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their knowledge, either of how it was exercised 
or when it was to be interposed. They trusted 
that it should be exercised on all occasions, when 
the glory of God or their salvation rendered it 
needful, and they left it to the wisdom and good- 
ness of God to determine particulars. ‘This was 
the practical use of the doctrine in that respect. 

It was another affair, if they did speculate on it 
as we do, whether these effects were wrought by a 
Being possessing the essential attributes of Divinity, 
but differing in some respects from the Father 
Almighty—or by some delegated authority com- 
mitted to an Archangel, with his subordinate Spirits 
—or if it were simply an influence proceeding 
immediately from the Deity. I say this was an- 
other thing, and obviously of less practical impor- 
tance. Nevertheless, it is a subject of interest to 
inquire, if any thing, or how much, is positively 
revealed, that we may set our minds to rest on the 
matter, and not have our attention, when engaged 
in devotion, distracted by vague and varying ideas 
of it. 

There is, indeed, one circumstance relative to 
the question, which possesses a high degree of prac- 
tical importance, and the determination of which 
will also throw some light on the general inquiry. 
It is this—Whether this Divine Influence was only 
temporary, and accommodated to the infant state 
of Christianity, or whether it remains perpetual. 
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In so far as regards miraculous effects, it has evi- 
dently ceased for a long time to operate, and this 
seems to countenance the idea that it has been 
withdrawn, and that things are now left entirely to 
their natural progress, and to the government of 
general and fixed laws. O63 

It must be remembered, however, on the other 
hand, that we are so circumstanced as to be very 
prone to doubt the existence of every thing we 
cannot see, or otherwise reduce to the testimony of 
our senses. ‘This is a natural prejudice and first 
impression ; but a little reflection readily convinces 
us that it isin reality no objection, providing there 
is any other evidence to establish the fact; because, 
from the very nature of this thing, it cannot be the 
subject of any outward sensible experience or ap- 
peal. Jf a Divine Influence, different from the 
natural connexion of cause and effect, does indeed 
continue to be exerted in behalf of Christians, then 
it must operate secretly; in presenting or drawing 
out right ideas in the mind; and in meliorating the 
dispositions of the heart. Or it may arrange those 
innumerable accidents of human life and affairs, 
by which an Invisible Agent, without deranging 
general laws, or even exciting attention; could 
easily bring about events which were favourable 
to the moral interest of individuals, or of Chris- 
tianity in general. ' 

This is an intelligible view of the subject, free 
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from those delusions in which many ignorant and 
inexperienced men have involved it. Now there 
are three ways by which we may be satisfied con- 
cerning a fact of this kind. 1st, By Revelation. 
2d, By the reasonableness of the thing; and, 3dly, 
By the personal experience and observation of 
those who think they have been the subject of 
such influence. fai 

Ist, By Revelation. Although we can conceive 
many reasons why the Deity should govern the 
world by general and fixed laws, for general pur- 
poses, and why, therefore, he has been pleased to 
hide himself from our immediate view; yet if he 
chooses to watch over the operation of these laws, 
and occasionally to exert a positive and direct in- 
fluence, not in counteracting and suspending such 
laws, but in giving additional force and peculiar 
direction to them, this fact may be a proper sub- 
ject of Revelation. Indeed, although men may 
afterwards argue on the reasonableness, and inves- 
tigate the effects of such influence, the existence 
of it could never have been suspected, much less 
certified, without Revelation. : 

Now there are several particular sayings, wal 
more extended discourses of Christ, which dis- 
tinctly point to such a Divine Influence, as a per- 
manent arrangement in that scheme of Providence 
over which he was to preside. When he was about 
to depart from this world, and having completed 
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all the instructions he intended to give his Dis- 
ciples, personally, after his Resurrection, he told 
them, ‘ That he would. be with them always unto 
the end of the world.’ To the same purpose, ‘he 
says, in another place, (John xiv. 20.) * That he 
‘ would (in future) manifest himself to his sincere 
‘ Disciples in another way than he would do unto 
* the world’—< that he and his Father would come, 
‘and make their abode with him,’ the obedient 
Disciple. And in another place he says, ‘ For 
‘ where two or three are met together in my name, 
‘there am I in the midst of them.’ And again, 
‘These things saith he that holdeth the seven 
‘ stars in his right hand—who walketh in the midst 
‘of the seven golden candlesticks,’ (Churches.) 
From these and similar passages, the idea of Christ 
continuing to be with his Church, .and to reign by 
an active superintendence over his kingdom, even 
to the end of the world, is manifestly held forth. 

But this cannot be a bodily and local presence, 
with regard to our perception and experience of 
it. We are informed that he ascended to heaven 
—where he shall remain till ‘ the time of the resti- 
‘ tution of all things’—‘ that he left the world: to 
‘prepare a better mansion for his followers, that 
‘where he was, they might come also.’ Having 
finished that part of his mission which required 
his presence on earth, he appears to be now more 
especially employed in those arrangements of Pro- 
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vidence which take place in the other world, for 
perfecting the education and happiness of his 
Disciples, and yiergusiny the grand scheme of 
salvation. 

He ay occasionally visit this world, even in 
person; we know he did so, after his ascension, 
to reclaim Paul, and to show his beloved John 
the things which should come to pass; and he may 
have done so, or continue to do so, frequently, for 
aught we can tell. ‘The circumstance of his keep- 
ing himself invisible, and not interfering with the 
regular course of nature and events, is nothing 
more than what he did during the ereater part of 
the forty days which he sojourned in the world, 
after his resurrection, and before his ascension. 
But these extraordinary visits being for extraor- 
dinary purposes, we are taught neither to look for 
them, nor depend upon any consequence following 
to us; we are to consider him as absent, and in 
heaven. 

To tell truth, we know nothing about the local 
situation of heaven itself, how far or how near it 
is to us?—but this we know, that, as to interfer- 
ence and communication, ‘ there is a great gulf 
‘ between,’ which may not be passed by the inha- 
bitants of either. Such is the plan and purpose 
of God. 

The presence of Christ, chadefouel a in the world, 
which is so frequently and distinctly referred to, 
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must be understood of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, which was appointed to occupy his place, 
and to perform several of the functions which he 
was wont to perform to his Disciples, while he 
was personally with them. ‘Thus, he performed 
miracles, and gave the Disciples power to do the 
same,—so did the Holy Spirit after Pentecost— 
He instructed and guided them,—so did the Holy 
Spirit—He comforted them in affliction,—so did 
the Holy Spirit, &c. All this is undisputed with 
regard to the apostolic age, while the visible in- 
fluence of miracles lasted. Now our argument is 
this, that if Christ promised to be present always 
with his Church to the end of the world, this 
influence and agency of the Holy Spirit continues 
permanently, although miracles have ceased with 
the occasion which required them. 

This identity of the presence of Christ, with the 
Holy Spirit, in the sense above-mentioned, and 
the permanent continuance thereof, is plainly 
stated in those discourses of our Lord related by 
John, and which took place immediately previous 
to his crucifixion. The Disciples were grieved 
that he was going to leave them; but he assured 
them that he would: not leave them orphans— 
the Holy Spirit would come in his room, and zn 
that day their communion with him would be 
greater than ever—all their mistakes about the 


' nature of his kingdom would then be removed; — 
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and, ‘ ye shall know that I am in the Father, and 
‘you in me, and Jin you.’ And again, ‘ I will 
‘manifest myself to you in another way than to 
‘the world.’ All this was to be the effect of the 
coming of ‘ the Spirit of Truth, whom the world can- 
‘not receive; because it seeth him not, nor knoweth 
‘him; but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you 
«and shall be in you.’ And it is upon this occa- 
sion, that he says, ‘ I will pray the Father, and he 
‘will send you another Comforter, or Monitor, 
‘ that he may abide with you forever.’ * 

The working of miracles was only one purpose 
of sending the Holy Ghost, and, if we may judge 
of its comparative importance by the degree of 
notice taken of that circumstance in these farewell 
discourses, it was the least of the purposes. There 
is only one expression in them, which plainly and 
distinctly refers to miraculous gifts—‘ He shall 
‘ testify of me, and you also (the Disciples) shall 
‘ bear witness.’ Whereas it is repeatedly affirmed, 


* The phrase of sending the Holy Spirit is one of those which have been 
laid hold of to prove its personality; in the same manner as the sending of 
Christ was supposed to infer his pre-existence; but surely it is no straining 
of words to understand this peculiar mission and appointment, thus: That 
it was the purpose of God, by the operation of his Spirit, not only to give 
an outward testimony to the truth of our Saviour’s doctrine, after his ascen- 
sion, but to accompany its cordial reception, ‘in the honest mind,’ by a 
divine influence and evidence which the worshippers of God never enjoyed 
before, in former ages and dispensations. In this sense, it was a new thing 
—a new gift from heaven—the same as predicted by the Prophets. 
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that the office, or influence of the Spirit, would be 
to teach the Disciples all things, to bring to remem- 
brance what he had said to comfort them, and in 
general to explain the doctrines of Christ to them— 
‘ taking of mine and showing it to you;’ all which 
purposes, as they were more important than mira- 
culous gifts, so they were also of a nature, which 
future generations required to have, as well as the 
first, and in which the promised presence and power 
of Christ should be realized. 

The permanence of this Influence of the Holy 
Spirit may be further learned, by considering the 
prominent notice which is taken of it by the pro- 
phets, by John the Baptist, and by our Saviour in 
some other of his discourses; in which the gift and 
influence of the Spirit is represented as a peculiar 
characteristic and integral part of the Christian dis- 
pensation. It was foretold, that in these days the 
Lord would pour out his Spirit upon all flesh—and 
‘John informs us it was one peculiar prerogative of 
Christ, and of his dispensation, that his subjects 
would be baptised, ‘ not with water, but with the 
‘ Holy Spirit and with fire,’ (an emblem of its 
- superior efficacy.) 

The discourse of our Lord with the woman of 
Samaria also points out a living principle to be 
inspired by him, which was to produce eternal. 
life to its possessor; and with this there is a 


remarkable coincidence in his declaration, on the 
¥ 2 
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last great day of the Jewish feast, about living 
water, which the Evangelist expressly declares to 
allude to that gift of the Spirit, ‘which was to 
‘be shed forth after he was glorified.’ The par- 
able of the Man and his Friend, (Luke xi.) is 
equally clear as to the Divine intention in this 
respect, and shows moreover, that this gift of the 
Holy Spirit, there alluded to, should be most ear- 
nestly desired and prayed for. This is the idea 
which is enforced by our Lord when he delivers 
this parable, and connects it with instructions 
concerning the duty of prayer, exhorting us ‘ to 
‘ask and it shall be given—to seek and ye shall 
‘ find—to knock and it shall be opened to yow’— 
and this not only for good things in general, as it 
is expressed by Matthew, but for the Holy Spirit, 
as it is more particularly expressed by Luke, ‘ which 
‘our heavenly Father will certainly give to his 
‘ children who ask him;’ and which, according to 
the genius of Christianity, is considered in regard 
to its spiritual and moral influence; the best of all 
things which God can give his children, even pre- 
ferably to miraculous gifts. (See 1 Cor. xiii.) 
Indeed, as to miraculous gifts, it does not appear 
that they were at all bestowed by this rule. They 
were neither intended for personal advantage, nor 
connected with individual character and conduct, 
but were bestowed as a public testimony to the 
truth of Christianity and for the public edification 
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of the Church. ‘ To one was given the working 
‘of miracles; to another prophecy, to another 
‘ diverse kinds of tongues,’ &c.—the Spirit divid- 
ing to each man severally ‘ as he will’—Are all 
workers of miracles? have all the gifts of healing? 
do all speak with tongues? This arbitrary and 
partial distribution shows evidently that such gifts 
were not the fruit of individual prayer, nor the 
reward of individual conduct—nay our Lord has 
assured us, that at the last day there will be found 
those who prophesied and wrought miracles in his 
name, whom he will nevertheless disown as workers 
of iniquity, and consequently who were not ‘ chil- 
‘dren of God.’ All this sufficiently proves the 
point, I think, as a fact which is clearly revealed 
or asserted in the Scriptures. 

Let us next consider the reasonableness of this 
doctrine, and its consequent probability. When 
we contemplate the natural ignorance and weak- 
ness of human nature, and the innumerable in- 
stances in which we are liable to be led astray, and 
overcome, by delusive ideas and powerful passions; 
is it not reasonable to think, that if God takes any 
interest in the moral improvement of his intelli- 
gent offspring, he will provide such assistance to 
them as their circumstances require? 

The mission of Christ to the world, is a historical 
proof that our Maker does so interest himself in 
our salvation. Now, if he has given us his beloved 
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Son, will he not with him give us all good things? 
—all that is needful to accomplish his design in 
sending his Son into the world? 

The truths which he taught and revealed, how- 
ever excellent in themselves, and however well 
calculated to dispel the delusions, and regulate the 
passions of mankind, must nevertheless, from our 
peculiar situation, have but a feeble influence, so 
far as regards simply the natural force of truth. 
And this is more particularly the case in modern 
times, when the miracles and examples of the first 
Christians cease to strike the attention. The very 
remoteness of that period, in which Christianity 
was promulgated—the invisibility of all the objects 
to which it relates—the opposition of the principles 
and character of Christianity to that of the world 
—the force of our passions—all these form a host 
of natural prejudices against its cordial reception 
and practical exercise, and obviously make it a 
very difficult attainment. | 

It is true, that the influence of education may 
produce a general prejudice in favour of its truth, 
as opposed to other systems, and the human mind 
is prone enough to receive general impressions of 
religion—that is, to believe that there is a God, 
and that he ought to be feared. And this is well, 
it gives a hold by which the peculiar principles of 
Christianity may be fastened to the mind; and so 
far as these things go, they are good; but they 
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stop utterly short of the essence of Christianity. 
They are on the outside of that strait gate which 
is so difficult to pass. They imply no self-denial 
—no change of character—no new principles, such 
as are réquired to enter into the Bipedom of 
heaven. | 

At the very best, therefore, it’ ey require 
long meditation, laborious efforts, and established 
habits, to acquire the Christian character by a 
purely natural process. But have the majority of 
men, the leisure or the energy of the mind requi- 
site for such attainments? Are they not called to 
act often on a sudden, and when it is impossible 
for them to have undergone this process? And 
have we not frequently seen the same men, who 
have speculated and reasoned the most about the 
beauty and excellence of moral principles, to be 
equally at fault with their neighbours, when ex- 
posed to the trial of their faith? 

God forbid that it should be seca that I 
mean to decry mental energy, the power of habit, 
or the benefit of knowledge; but I contend that 
something more than all these, separately, or put 
together, is necessary for human nature. And this 
additional requisite, is a powerful abiding zmpres- 
sion of truth, after it has been presented to, and 
perceived by the understanding. 

The constitution of this world, and of our own 
nature, is such, as to have a constant tendency to 
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obliterate the impression which religious truths is 
calculated to make on the minds of men; hence 
the necessity of some counteracting force to give 
_ us a fair chance of salvation. And as it is reason- 
able to expect this, so there is nothing unreasonable, 
inconsistent, or impracticable in the thing being 
done. How easy must it be for the Father of our 
' Spirits to have access to our minds, either directly 
or by the agency of spiritual beings, to deepen and 
renovate those impressions which truth has made. 
As rational beings, it would not be consistent with 
the general plan of his Providence to influence us 
otherwise than through the medium of our under- 
standings; but are not men daily in the habit of 
influencing each other by arguments and. persua- 
sion, without in the least infringing the liberty 
and independence of each other; and may not 
God, in a less circuitous mode, do the same thing, 
by causing the primary maxims of truth to strike 
the mind with greater force, and to shine by their 
own intrinsic lustre; or by weakening and oblite- 
rating other impressions of an opposite or distract- 
ing character? Can one man, by calling up some 


particular idea in the mind of another, bring along | 


with it a long train of associated ideas, and may 
not God do the same ? 

These operations of our minds are indeed all 
mysterious and inscrutable to our investigation; 
but it is highly reasonable to suppose, that our 
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Maker may preserve as great a hold of the same 
kind over our minds, and indeed a much greater, 
than he has given to men—or that he may give as 
great power to benevolent and pure spirits, as he 
has given to our brethren in the flesh; and upon 
this hypothesis, their kindness and assiduity, and 
constant means of access, (when not opposed by 
our personal acts,) must enable them to give such 
effectual aid as will counteract the prejudices of 
the world, and the power of natural passions. 

I have supposed that other benevolent spirits 
may be employed mediately in producing this 
effect ; and there is some countenance to this idea, 
in what is said of our Lord himself being minis- 
tered unto, and strengthened by Angels on the 
occasion of his fast and agony; also by the manner 
in which the term God—Angel of the Lord—and 
Spirit, are used alternately and indiscriminately, in 
many parts of the Old Testament, and some of the 
New, particularly in the case of Philip’s interview 
with the Ethiopian Eunuch. But I lay no stress 
on this, farther than as it may illustrate, to the con- 
ceptions of some persons, the possibility of how the 
thing may be done. 

In general, the Scriptures ascribe all supernatural 
influences of this kind on the mind of man to the 
direct agency of the Deity, and the more we think 


of this, it will even appear the most simple and | 


probable idea. The visible appearances of Angels 
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on peculiar occasions, might perhaps only be in- 
tended to give the favoured party a more striking 
evidence of the truth and reality of the Divine 
protection and support. They might, in that re- 
spect, be of the nature of an external sign—just as 
cloven tongues of fire, which rested on the Apostles 
on the day of Pentecost, and which could have no 
proper agency in the intellectual gift of speaking 
in foreign languages. 

At any rate, we know nothing of the personal 
character and operations of such intermediate 
agents, to make us dwell on their operations; and 
it is worthy of our reflection, that, even in the case 
of Jesus Christ, whose mediation is distinctly re- 
vealed to us, it is yet in such a manner as to lead us 
clearly forward to the Father who dwelt in him, as 
the fountain of all Good. If, therefore, in his case, 
we are still to regard the works which he did, and 
the doctrine which he taught, as being properly 
his Father’s, much more ought we to ascribe all 
supernatural influences to the Deity, when we are 
ignorant whether or not, there be any intermediate 
agent employed at all. 

We come now to the personal experience and 
observation of those, who think they have been the 
subject of such influences; and here there is a 
cloud of witnesses. Indeed all who have studied 
the peculiar principles of the Christian religion, 
contrasted them with those of the world, and with 
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the natural propensities of our nature, and who 
have seriously attempted, or succeeded in reducing 
them to practice, so as ‘ to enter the kingdom of 
‘ heaven,’ all such have felt the need, and applied 
for the aid and guidance of the Holy Spirit. And 
what they sought they obtained. All such Chris- 
tians, also, who have been deeply afflicted, and called 
upon God, have found comfort and consolation in 
consequence of so doing. I knowit maybe said, that 
this is only the testimony of those who are partial 
to the doctrine; but who else are competent to 
give testimony in such acase? Surely not they, 
who, disbelieving the fact, never pray to heaven 
for such Divine influence. If they do not ask, 
they cannot obtain. If they will not taste, they 
cannot see that God is in this respect good. 

But there may be those who do ask, because 
it is commanded them, and yet remain of opinion 
‘that any good that does follow is only a natural 
consequence, of that proper frame and spirit of 
mind produced by such an act of devotion. Well, 
then, let us come to the point. It is admitted by 
such persons to be a fact, that a good effect does 
follow. ‘This is approaching the line of our differ- 
ence. Now, I admit, on the other hand, that the 
mean appointed has a natural fitness and tendency to 
promote the end. So far we agree. Let me only 
request such persons to consider farther, how con- 
tradictory and discouraging an idea it is, to think, 
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while we are asking a gift of God, that nothing is 
to be expected from him; that all the utility of 
our prayers consists in the fitness of the mental 
exercise, and depends upon ourselves. Such an 
idea is inconsistent with reason; it is inconsistent 
with the veracity of the Divine promise. It is 
expressly contradictory to that declaration; that 
we shall not be heard for our much speaking; 
because, if the benefit consisted purely in the 
exercise itself, then the longer and more frequently 
we were engaged in it, the more effectual would 
be its results. 

But to return to the matter of experience. It 
can be affirmed, from personal experience and ob- 
servation, that the fortitude and consolation, and 
tranquillity of mind, which frequently follow a 
sincere prayer for such benefits; are more powerful 
and copious, and permanent, than can be accounted 
for by any natural process or connexion, which can 
be conceived between the mere letter of the means 
and the end sought for. 

And what is still more decisive, such benefits 
are not only felt at the time, and while the mind is 
particularly occupied with the request, and its re- 
collection—but the frame of mind, which leads to 
it, and the comfort and strength connected with it; 
are, if not quenched by our own faults, frequently 
brought back, powerfully and unexpectedly, when 
there is no formal request, nor train of thought, 
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leading by natural connexion to it. In other words, 

Suture help and consolation, in time of need, are 
granted, as well as present aid, in answer to the 
same sincere requests. | 

Thus, the prayer of our Lord for Peter, that his 
faith might not be extinguished in his future con- 
flict, was heard when Peter thought nothing of it— . 
thus the prayers of the righteous avail for others— 
and for themselves, in times and circumstances 
which they could not foresee, and when they might 
not be in a disposition to call for the requisite aids. 
And hence the propriety of that petition, ‘ Aban- 
‘don us not in temptation, but deliver us from 
Senate 

But still it may be urged, that many serious 
persons have been so manifestly deluded with the 
idea of inspiration and supernatural influences, in 
cases, where to allow it would be absurd and con- 
tradictory, that it is inconvenient to admit the 
doctrine as a practical and general rule of con- 
duct, whatever may be the abstract truth of the 
matter. 

I readily admit, that there is some ground for 
this prejudice; but what ought we. to do in such 
cases? ‘The whole doctrine of Christianity is lia- 
ble to the same objection. Men, ignorant of its 
real character, have assumed its name, and perpe- 
trated the greatest follies and crimes, under the 
pretence of its authority. What then? Shall we 
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allow the Infidel to urge this as a sufficient ob- 
jection against the Gospel? No; we would mark 
the distinction between the real and assumed char- 
acter of Christianity; and, in the same manner, 
we shall now endeavour to overcome this preju- 
dice, by ascertaining the true nature and extent 
of this Divine Influence, that it may be distin- 
guished from those delusive feelings which have 
been mistaken for it. 
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_ CHAPTER VL. 


Of the Holy Spirit—Proofs and Iilustrations from the 
History of the Apostles, &c. 


Peruars our object may be best accomplished 
by observing the manner in which the Apostles 
were influenced by the Holy Spirit. Their history 
affords a specimen of its operations which we know 
to be authentic, and we may be able to judge, by’ 
a comparison of circumstances, how far the alleged 
instances correspond with this acknowledged stan- 
dard. We may divide the effects of the Divine 
Inspiration or Influence under which they, and 
perhaps the Prophets also acted, into two classes, 
1st, Intellectual; and, 2d, Moral. 

It will be unnecessary, under the first head, to 
enter into any disquisition about the inspiration of 
Prophecy, as that is altogether a peculiar thing of 
which we, in modern times, neither have, nor ex- 
pect to enjoy any experience. It is to the nature 
and extent of the Divine Influence, as enlightening 
the mind with ¢ruth, that we propose to inquire. 
Whether it is by a direct and inward revelation? 
or is it always through the medium of an outward 
communication impressed or recalled to the mind 
with some peculiar force? I think it to be in the 
latter way, in all ordinary circumstances. 
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Our Lord’s mode of instructing his Disciples, 
was by Discourses and Parables addressed to the 
understanding, calculated to strike the imagination, 
and to be easily preserved by the memory. In all 
this, the means are adapted to the natural consti- 
tution and ordinary operation of our mental facul- 
ties. When the Spirit was to be given them after 
his ascension, to guide them into all truth, it is 
expressly mentioned, among other things, that 
‘ He would bring all things to their remembrance 
‘ whatsoever Christ had said unto them.’ It was 
by recalling and impressing the truths which they 
had formerly heard, that the effect was to be pro- 
duced. And as it was by this means that they 
themselves were enlightened, so it was chiefly by 
repeating the sayings and discourses of our Lord, 
that the Apostles endeavoured to enlighten others. 

The Christian Doctrine not having been com- 
mitted to writing by its Author, and a great part 
of the people to whom it was addressed being pro- 
bably unable to read, even if it had been written ; 
they (the Apostles) were in the habit of repeating 
the sayings of Christ to the people. And after- 
wards, when they did commit the doctrine to writ- 
ing, they contented themselves still with a faithful 
history of what Christ did and said. They give us 
neither any summary view, nor extended illustra- 
tions, nor additional circumstances of the Christian 
Religion upon their own authority, as if such things 
were communicated to them by the Holy Ghost. 
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The Divine instruction of the Spirit, under the 
Christian dispensation, was not therefore, conveyed 
by an inward revelation to the individual, of what 
he did not know otherwise; but through the me- 
dium of knowledge obtained by the common me- 
thods of instruction. This remark is very obvious 
as it regards the facts and doctrines contained in 
the Gospels; and the few exceptions which can be 
gathered from the Epistles, and History of. the 
Apostles, are of a nature to confirm the general 
rule. Paul being called to the Apostleship without 
that advantage which the others possessed, of hav- 
ing been personally acquainted with our Lord, and 
having heard his doctrine from his own mouth; re- 
quired therefore, more than the others, to be instruct- 
ed by a direct revelation, and in some instances, 
was so instructed. We do not know enough of his 
private history to ascertain exactly, how much he 
was taught by revelation, and how much by the 
testimony, of those who were eye and ear-witnesses 
of the actions and doctrines of our Lord, during 
his abode upon earth; and. I will not involve my 
argument in any controverted matter, by attempt- 
ing to fix the proportion of what he learned by 
revelation too low. But I may remark, that, by an 
attentive consideration of his history, it is manifest, 
that in many instances, he must have been in- 
structed by others, and: consequently, it is probable 


that his direct revelations, did not exceed the ne- 
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cessity of the occasions, and his personal direc- 
tions or orders as an Apostle. 

After having seen ‘ that Just One, and heard 
- the voice of his mouth,’ and received a general 
instruction, that he was appointed an Apostle—he 
was directed, for the rest, to go into the city to 
Ananias, where zt would be told him what farther 
he should do; and with him, and the other Dis- 
ciples who were at Damascus, he remained cer- 
tain days. | 

In the first account of his conversion, related 
in the ninth chapter of the Acts, it is said, that 
¢ straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, 
‘ that he is the Son of God.’ It is the opinion of 
Lardner, however, and many learned men, who 
have studied the chronology of the New Testa- 
ment, that he did not commence preaching at 
Damascus, till after his return from Arabia, men- 
tioned in his Epistle to the Galatians; and con- 
sequently, that a considerable tzme elapsed, after 
his calling, and previous to the actual commence- 
ment of his ministry.* There is nowhere any 
_ account of his having preached in Arabia; and, 
during that interval, he probably employed him- 


* The ground of this opinion is, that, in the Acts, the account is very 
summary, and would lead you equally to think, that he had immediately 
afterwards proceeded to Jerusalem; which we are certain, from the more 
detailed accounts and dates in the Galatians, that he did not. 
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self in the study of the Old Testament respecting 
the Messiah, and in collecting all such informa- 
tion as he could procure from the Disciples in that 
country, or upon his return to Damascus. It is 
to be remembered, that among the multitude, who 
were taught by the Apostles, on the day of Pente- 
cost, there is express mention of Arabians, who 
would, of course, on their return from the feast 
at Jerusalem, carry the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel there; and probably they might invite some 
of the Seventy, or other witnesses or hearers of our 
Lord, to come to Arabia, when they were scattered 
abroad by the persecution at Jerusalem. 

The whole time he thus spent in Arabia and at 
Damascus, before he first went up to Jerusalem, 
he informs the Galatians, was three years; during 
which period he remained comparatively in a pri- 
vate station, and had not properly assumed his 
Apostolic functions and authority. Though spe- 
cially appointed an Apostle to the Gentiles, it 
was only the Jews whom ‘he confounds on his 
‘return to Damascus, proving that this is very 
* Christ,’ and we know that this was usually done 
by appeals to the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
did not imply even a very intimate acquaintance 
with the history and doctrine of Christ, as is evi- 
dent by the account we have of the similar preach- 
ing of Apollos. (Acts xviii. 26.) 

After this, he went up to Jerusalem, where he 
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was so little known, that the Disciples were afraid 
of him; and he required the good offices of Bar- 
nabas to introduce him to the Apostles.* Upon 
this occasion, he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
Afterwards he went down to Tarsus, his native 
place, and remained there, and in the adjacent 
country of Syria, (probably among his relations, ) 
for two or three years longer; still confining his 
preaching, like the other Disciples, ‘ to the Jews 
‘ only,’ (Acts xi. 19.) till Barnabas, hearing of the 
conversion of certain Gentiles at Antioch, and 
probably recollecting the tenor of Paul’s commis- 
sion, went in search of him; and brought him to 
this scene of action, so suitable to his peculiar 
mission. There he abode for another year or 
upwards, associated with Barnabas, and Simeon, 
and Lucius and Manaen, till he was formally sent 
out to fulfil his more peculiar and original com- 
mission, and to become the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. | 
During these different periods, we may be sure 
that the history of his Master’s life and doctrine 
must have been an object of great interest and 
inquiry to him. He had leisure and means to 
acquire knowledge of the most of it, through the 
ordinary channel of testimony, and it is difficult to 


* This is another circumstance which proves, that Paul could not have 
been exercising his Apostolic office for the three years previous. 
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conceive why he should have spent so long a period 
in so private and retired a manner, if it had not 
been for this purpose. 

There is another consideration, which adds 
greater weight to this view of the subject, viz. 
That although Paul was the best qualified of all 
the Apostles, as a writer, to have given the Church 
a History of Christ, yet he leaves it to others ; and. 
even in his Epistles supplies no additional fact or 
discourse, omitted by the three first Evangelists, 
in the manner which John did afterwards, when he 
wrote the fourth Gospel. * 

Neither does Luke, Paul’s companion, when he 
wrote his Gospel, appeal to any revelation as the 
source of his information; which it was most natural 
for him to have done, if Paul’s knowledge had 
rested on such ground; seeing he was the Apostle 
with whom Luke chiefly consorted, and from whom 
he would have drawn his information. But he 
refers to witnesses, not to revelation, as his autho- 
rity. The truth seems to be, that the abundant 
revelations given to Paul, where they were not 
prophetic, and for the purpose of his conversion 
and commission, were rather designed for the 


* Paul mentions one saying of our Lord’s not recorded by the Evangelists, 
‘ That it is more blessed to give than to receive,’ (Acts xx. 35.); but such 
incidental notices, even if there were more of them, would not invalidate 
the remark. He only bade his hearers remember it—as a thing equally known 
to them as to him—by no means as a communication of his own. 
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direction of his individual conduct, or for his con- 
solation, than for superseding the ordinary modes 
of acquiring the knowledge of facts. Still, how- 
ever, if you think there was more than this in 
certain instances, 7/ was an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

The case of Cornelius is another proof of our 
general observation. We find him ripe, as it were, 
for the reception of Christianity; a man, who, 
according to his light, was already accepted of 
God, and waiting for farther manifestations of the 
Divine grace. He was even thought worthy of a 
direct message from heaven, and in that respect 
was not much less favoured than Paul; yet did 
not the Angel communicate to him, the facts and 
doctrines of Christianity. He was referred to 
Peter, that he might be instructed by one ‘ who 
‘ was also a man,’ and whose authority, by his own 
account, rested on this circumstance, that he and 
the other Apostles, ‘ were witnesses of all things 
* that he (Jesus of Nazareth) did, both in the land 
‘of the Jews and in Jerusalem—and of his death 
‘and resurrection—and were commanded by him 
‘to preach to the people, that it is he who was 
‘ ordained of God to be the Judge of the quick 
‘ and the dead,’ &c. 

Here we perceive that the whole of this valuable 
information, by which Cornelius was to be farther 
enlightened and ‘ saved,’ rested ultimately, and 
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wholly, upon what Jesus did, and taught, and was — 
now communicated to Cornelius as a matter of 
historical testimony. The Spirit is not represented 
as having revealed the truths of Christianity, either 
to Cornelius or to Peter, but as accompanying the 
reception of them with his powerful influence, and 
which, in this case, was rendered even visible by 
the extraordinary gifts of tongues, as well as by 
the more ordinary but valuable ‘ purification of 
‘ their hearts by faith.’ | 

These instances of Paul and Cornelius, to which 
may be added the Ethiopian Eunuch, I think, 
do sufficiently prove my assertion; that even in 
extraordinary cases, the greatest possible regard 
was still paid to the general rule, or great Law of 
our Constitution, and of the Christian Dispensation, 
viz. That the illumination of the mind is effected 
by the medium of Truru, primarily conveyed by 
the external and ordinary means of instruction. 
The contrary of this proposition, however, being 
maintained by a class of Christians, for whose opi- 
nions, in many other instances, I have a most sin- 
cere respect, I shall, before proceeding farther, 
investigate the grounds of their doctrine. 

The Quakers, at least some of their most es- 
‘teemed writers, (and in this case I will take their 
apologist Barclay,) so believe, in an immediate 
revelation of the Spirit individually to Christians, 
that they only admit the Scriptures to be a secon- 
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dary rule. They say, that the immediate revelation 
of the Spirit is the primary rule to each individual 
Christian, and that it makes. known things not 
merely subjectively, that is, by throwing light ona 
subject otherwise presented to them—but olyec- 
tively, that is, by presenting the thing in the first 
instance, and without any external medium. 

At the same time, however, they admit ‘ such 
‘revelations (if genuine) can never be contra- 
‘ dictory to right reason, and the testimony of the 
‘ Scripture; because truth must always be consis- 
‘tent, and because the dictates of right reason and 
‘ the testimony of Scripture are true.’ 

This is an important admission, inasmuch. as it 
acknowledges. certain principles to which we can 
appeal, even in judging their own proposition; for 
if they did not admit this, there would be no pos- 
sibility of arguing either the above or any other 
point with them. On the other hand, I grant 
them that an influence, or, if they prefer the word, 
a revelation of the Spirit, is necessary to the right 
understanding of the truth contained in the Scrip- 
tures, and to the discrimination of that truth from 
false appearances and impressions. Here, there- 
fore, is another principle in which we agree so far 
as We gO. 

Now, judging of Barclay’s doctrine by this test, 
I find the Spirit witnessing within me, (as they 
would express it,) or, in other words, I feel that 
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the intrinsic and internal evidence of his third 
proposition, where this subject is treated, is unsatis- 
factory. ‘Truth is like light, clear; but his pro- 
position is confused, and sometimes contradictory; 
therefore i¢, (the matter of his reasoning) could not 
have been matter of revelation, and if he who tes- 
tifies of his own experience in revelation is mani- 
festly wrong and dark in some parts of his argu- 
‘ment, it is probable he is mistaken in the general 
drift of the whole. 

Indeed, I cannot help feeling this objection 
generally, against all those who lay claim to objec- 
tive revelation—that their meaning is difficult to 
comprehend. ‘They are always mysterious, and 
use words in an uncommon and figurative sense. 
Now, if they have been favoured with a peculiar 
and clearer light than other men, they ought to 
be the most luminous of writers. Superior know- 
ledge, and more genuine feeling, always render a 
man’s ideas lucid and forcible. Our Blessed Lord’s 
was remarkably so. Making some allowance for 
the eastern style of speaking, and for his prudent 
reasons in using parables—the ultimate drift of his 
doctrine was exceedingly clear—nothing but the 
prejudices of the ¢zmes could make it appear ob- 
scure—and even these it soon overcame.* The 


* Our Lord is most fitly named ‘the Word of God,’ as having revealed 
and spoken the truth of God clearly to man. Whatsoever was formerly 
obscure ‘ he brought to light.” His was the highest and most perfect in- 
spiration, and it was likewise the most plain and easy to be understood. 
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very appearance of mysticism, therefore, is a ground 
of suspicion against the truth of any alleged doc- 
trine. But let us make good this observation re- 
specting our author. . 

In his remarks upon the nature and superior 
excellence of an immediate internal revelation, he 
says: ‘ Under the Law there was the Holy of 
‘ Holies, into which the High Priest did enter, 
‘and received the word of the Lord immediately 
‘from betwixt the cherubims, so that the people 
‘ could then certainly know the mind of the Lord.’ 
He argues from this, that, under the superior 
dispensation of the Gospel, we ought much more 
to have such a privilege, and accuses those who 
differ from his views, of supposing that Chris- 
tians are ‘ in a far worse condition than were 
‘the Israelites, having nothing but the outward 
‘letter of the Scriptures to guess and divine 
‘ from.’ 

Now, let it be observed, that he is here speaking 
expressly—not of those who deny all internal in- 
fluences—but who confess ‘ that the Spirit doeth 
‘indeed lead and influence the saints, but only 
‘ sulyectively, by making them understand and be- 
‘lieve the Scriptures.’ It is not true of such per- 
sons, therefore, that they represent Christians as 
having nothing but the outward letter of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘This is one instance of confusion in his ar- 
gument. But farther, he alleges, ‘ that the people 
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‘could then (under the Old Testament) certainly 
‘ know the mind of the Lord’—or immediately, as 
he expresses it in the previous sentence, and better 
than Christians are now supposed to be able from 
the Scriptures. 
I demand, How so? | 
The word of the Lord was only spoken imme- 
diately to the High Priest within the Holy of 
Holies. The people only knew it from his report 
and evidence—now we know, from the report and 
evidence of the Apostles, what Christ, the living 
Word of God, said, therefore, our knowledge is as 
direct as theirs was. ‘The contrary conclusion is 
another evidence of very loose and inaccurate rea- 
soning—the proof of confused conceptions. Again, 
he argues, from the passage inJohn’sGospel, where 
the Spirit is promised to teach the Disciples, by 
bringing truth to their remembrance, that therefore 
it is done not suljectively but objectively, because, 
saith he, ‘ That which brings all things to my 
‘remembrance must needs present them by way 
‘ of object; else it were improper to say, It brought 
‘them to my remembrance; but only that it 
‘helpeth to remember the objects brought from 
‘ elsewhere.’ 
But I contend, for the very contrary inference: 
the circumstance of the truth, in this instance, 
being brought to their remembrance, proves that 
it was once in their memory before—before this 
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influence of the Spirit was exerted, and therefore 
was not infused for the first time, but was truly 
brought back. Whence did it come at first to 
the Disciples of our Lord? From the words of 
Christ certainly, which they heard by the hearing 
of the ear; but which, from the influence of their 
prejudices at the time, they had overlooked and 
forgotten. ‘This was as truly to them the external 
and first medium of their knowledge, as the read- 
ing of the same words is to us; and therefore, 
even to the Apostles, the general truths of the 
Gospel, so far as they were revealed by the Spirit, 
it was done subjectively—not oljectively. 

In another place, he argues, that ‘ these divine 
‘ revelations, (for which he pleads) are not to be 
‘ subjected to the examination of the outward tes- 
‘timony of Scripture, or to the reason of man, 
‘ because being that which is evident by itself, and 
‘ forcing the assent of the well-disposed understand- 
‘ing, it is on the same footing as common prin- 
‘ ciples of natural truth, which do bend the mind 
‘to anatural assent. And, (he continues, ) he that 
‘denieth this part of his proposition must. needs 
‘affirm, that the Spirit of God neither can nor © 
‘ever hath manifested itself to man without the 
‘ Scripture, or a distinct discussion of reason. 

But, I argue that the question is not what God 
can or ever hath done in particular instances; but 
whether the general truths of the Gospel by which 
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men are saved, are revealed to Christians outwardly, 
in the first instance, and then impressed inwardly 
by the influence of the Spirit—or if they be com- 
municated. inwardly and wholly by revelation. If 
the first be the case, the inward impression must 
always correspond to the outward testimony, and 
be judged by it; and this can be affirmed as a 
general rule, without denying that ‘ the Spirit of 
“God can or ever hath manifested itself to man 

‘ otherwise.’ 

But while I refuse being pressed to this dilemma, 
I freely confess, that I believe the cases of what he 
calls objective and inward revelations, to be far 
less frequent than he supposes can be proven as 
matter of record or fact. He instances a case of 
certain unlearned persons, (Quakers, ) ‘ who being 
‘pressed by their adversaries with some citations 
‘of Scripture out of the English translation, and 
‘finding them to disagree with the manifesta- 
‘tion of truth in their own hearts, did boldly 
‘affirm that the Spirit of God never said so; and 
‘that it was certainly wrong—which, when I on 
‘this account seriously examined, I really found 
‘ to be errors and corruptions of the translation.’ 

Now, if this was a common privilege of such 
persons as were taught by the Spirit, and if a 
number of them, without any knowledge of each 
other, or mutual concert, did agree on certain 
emendations of the received text or translation of 
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Scripture, it would undoubtedly be an experi- 
mental proof of his proposition. It would also be 
a most ready way of settling disputes. But a sin- 
gular instance of this kind proves nothing to the 
purpose. We might wonder at it, if we could not 
account for it; but the gift must be general to all 
the children of God, or it cannot be ‘ the fruit of 
‘the Spirit,’ of which they all partake. Far be it 
from me to prescribe limits to the gifts of God in 
peculiar cases; but if we observe any circumstance 
which can account for a fact apparently so singular 
(at least in the light he places it in)—-we may pre- 
fer it till further evidence is accumulated. 

Now, I can easily conceive how a person having 
a general knowledge of any particular science, may 
be able to. ascertain, how any alleged fact or de- 
scription, may be at variance with the tenor or 
analogy of the whole; and therefore to be doubted 
as an incorrect statement. ‘There is nothing won- 
derful in this. 

But there is a still stronger objection to his view 
of the matter. If it was the design of God in this 
manner to reveal the truths of the Gospel to men, 
we should have numerous instances of virtuous 
heathens, (whom the Quakers admit to be also 
partakers of the Spirit,) who had discovered the 
leading facts of Christianity without a teacher or a 
book. It will not be denied that such circumstances 
as our Saviour’s death, and resurrection, &c. are 
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truths of the highest importance; yet who ever 
heard of any heathen having the knowledge of 
these facts revealed to him? And if the Spirit has 
never revealed what was greatest in the system of 
Christianity without the concurrence of external 
means, can we suppose that he would condescend 
to what is least? 3 

I think it needless to push this argument farther. 
Our author has, indeed, many judicious remarks 
against those who ‘ knew not whether there. was 
‘any Holy Ghost;’ but the confident experience 
which he and his friends had of the general truth 
in that respect, induced them unawares to push 
their particular assertions rather too far; and, asis - 
usual in such cases, to fix upon some obscure ambi- 
guous stories concerning other individuals, for an 
illustration of their doctrine, rather than come for- 
ward boldly, and claim the gift for themselves—a 
thing which no sincere Christian need be ashamed 
to do, respecting the legitimate influences of the 
Spirit, when he is pressed, with civility and serious- 
ness, to give an account of his experience. 

Let us, therefore, return to the history of the 
experience of the Apostles. If, in any circum- 
stances, the method of inward revelation of truth, 
in the first instance, had been resorted to, it would 
have been with them; for, of all other persons, Divine 
gifts, and aids, and directions, were given to them 
in the most liberal manner. The Spirit frequently 
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gives them distinct and peculiar orders to perform; 
such as Philip to join the Ethiopian Eunuch in 
the way—Peter to go to Cornelius—the Church 
of Antioch to send Paul and Barnabas on a mis- 
sion—and when they were on that mission, they 
were forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach in 
Asia or Bithynia, and ordered to go to Greece and 
Macedonia, &c. 3 

In other cases of a general kind, when they were 
more led by circumstances, they still ascribed their 
conduct and authority to this invisible power. ‘ It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay 
‘upon you no greater burden than these necessary 
‘things, that ye abstain from meats offered to 
‘idols,’ &c. Again, ‘ But Peter said to Ananias, 
‘why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie against 
‘the Holy Ghost?’ 

While we behold, in these instances, a minute 
and intimate communication between the Holy 
Spirit and the Apostles, in matters relative to their 
personal conduct, it is, however, very remarkable, 
that they never receive any direct explanation of, 
much less any addition to, those general truths and 
principles, in which they had been instructed by 
Christ. Yet they seemed to stand much in need of 
such instruction, for their Jewish prejudices had 
blinded them so, that they neither comprehended, 
nor remembered a great many of his sayings, for a 
time. ‘Thus, we are informed by Luke, ‘ That he 
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© took unto him the twelve, and said unto them, Be- 
‘ hold, we go up toJerusalem, and all things that are 
‘ written concerning the Son of Man, shall be ac- 
‘complished. For he shall be delivered unto the 
‘ Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and spitefully en- 
_* treated, and spit upon. And they: shall scourge 
‘him, and put him to death; and the third day he 
‘shall rise again—yet, they understood none of 
‘ ‘these things—the saying was hid from them, net- 
‘ ther knew they the things which were spoken.’* 
Upon another occasion we are told, that he for- 
bore pressing these things upon their attention, be- 
cause they could not, at that time, receive them. 
They were so prejudiced in favour of a temporal 
kingdom, that they had, as yet, no proper concep- 
tion, in what the kingdom of Heaven or of Messiah 
was to consist. Yet they received no further in- 
structions on these heads. It was simply by the 
course of events, by the actual death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ; that their eyes were, at 
length, opened, agreeable to our Lord’s predic- 
tion. ‘ But these things have I told you, that 
‘ when the time shall come, ye may remember that 
* I told you of them.’ | 
In the same manner, they were oradua lly 
brought to acquiesce in, and understand the calling 
of the Gentiles—‘ Of a truth,’ exclaimed Peter, 
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(when he heard of the apparition of the Angel to 
Cornelius), ‘ I perceive that God is no respecter 
‘of persons, but in every nation, he that feareth 
‘him, and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
‘him.’ And again, when the Holy Ghost was 
poured out on them, ‘ Now do I remember,’ says 
he, ‘ the word of the Lord, how he said, John in- 
‘deed baptized with water, but ye shall be bap- 
‘ tized with the Holy Ghost.’ 

The great question concerning the necessity of 
keeping the law of Moses, was decided by. similar 
authority, that is, not by an express revelation, but 
by inferences and reasons drawn from the course of 
Providence, and the predictions of the Prophets, 
and only confirmed by the Holy Ghost. It may 
justly appear astonishing to us, who have none of 
their prejudices, why they did not recollect and 
determine these questions at once, by the words of 
Christ himself; who openly declared that there 
should come men of all nations, and from every 
quarter of the globe, to sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of Heaven; 
who ordered his disciples to teachand.baptise all na- 
tions ; and who promised his salvation, not to those 
who fulfilled certain national ceremonies; but who 
received his principles, and practised his precepts. 
Thus, we see, truth was not communicated even 
to the Apostles by revelation, but by bringing 
Christ’s instructions to their remembrance. 
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We next come to the consideration of that moral 
influence on the heart, which is as needful as the 
illumination of the understanding. Experience 
hath shown, that the truths of Christianity, like 
other truths, may appear demonstrated to the un- 
derstanding, while they produce no effect on the 
heart. There is nothing mysterious in this how- 
ever. There is no truth more certain, for instance, 
than the natural fact that we must all die—nobody 
doubts it—it would be preposterous to offer a proof; 
and the inference to be drawn from that fact, re- 
garding the perishing nature, and uncertainty of 
all earthly pursuits and enjoyments, is equally in- 
controvertible; yet, notwithstanding all this, many 
act as if they did not believe any such things. So 
also with revealed truths. , 

Now, one reason of this, (which we can deduce 
equally from the experience of common life, and 
from the history of the Apostles), is, the preva- 
lence of opposite impressions and prejudices. It 
was the preconceived and opposite ideas which 
- the Apostles entertained of the nature of the king- 
dom of the Messiah, which hindered them from 
attending to the clear and express declarations of 
our Lord. Abstractly, his views were just as in- 
telligible as thezrs, and they had no doubt of his 
authority; but ¢heir established habits of thinking, 
their partialities, their worldly ambition, and their 
interest, were all in favour of the Jewish idea. In 
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this respect, their high calling as Apostles, their 
distinguished rank and advantage as the personal 
friends of Christ, and the depositaries of his doc- 
trine, did not save them from the prejudices, and 
errors, and infirmities, common to men. ‘They were 
influenced by the spirit of the times in which they 
lived—by the passions of human nature generally; 
and by the individual temper of their own. per- 
sonal characters; as in the case of Peter’s zeal and 
forwardness. | 

Even the extraordinary gifts with which they were 
endowed at Pentecost, could not, of themselves, era- 
dicate the deep-rooted predilection. We have al- 
ready adverted to the slowness, and seeming unwil- 
lingness with which they admitted the virtual abro- 
gation of the Mosaic Ceremonial, and the calling of 
the Gentiles; but that was not all. Many years after 
these points were settled, Peter and Barnabas, and 
other Disciples, weakly yielded to the prejudice of 
certain Jewish Brethren; and separated themselves 
from the Gentiles, refusing to eat with them. So 
strongly did the force of an early prejudice, and 
the influence of popular sentiments still bias their 
minds, 

By this time, it could not be ignorance, and 
Paul treated their conduct accordingly. He with- 
stood them face to face—describes them as dissem- 
blers, and not walking, in this instance, wprightly. 
But was Peter alone, of all the Apostles, subject 
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to human infirmities and prejudices? Had Paul 
no such failings? Without stopping to inquire 
what these were, we may observe generally from 
analogy, and of all of the Apostles, that as far as 
moral conduct was concerned, they were obviously 
liable to error, as well as their brethren. * They 
‘were men of like passions with others.’ » And 
we have it from Paul’s authority, that the most 
splendid spiritual gifts and offices, may exist, with- 
out charity, and consequently without candour and 
impartiality. | 

But these moral dispositions are the best safe- 
guards, not only against practical misconduct, but 
against those errors of judgment, which consist of 
the improper application of general and acknow- — 
ledged principles to particular cases of human 
affairs. A divine influence, of a moral kind, was, 
therefore, needful to the Apostles, as well as to 
other men, notwithstanding all the gifts and advan- 
tages they possessed. | 

And as the Apostles and early Christians, had 
to struggle against the spirit and prejudices of 
their own times and personal characters, so we have 
to struggle against another set of prejudices and 
impressions, peculiar to modern times and modern 
characters. ‘There is—the practical scepticism na- 
tural to ws who have seen no miracles—no sensi- 
ble evidences of the existence, or the interference 
‘of supernatural power: all things, so far as re- 
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gards our experience, seem to ‘ remain the same 
‘as from the creation of the world, and there is 
‘no signs of the promise of his coming.’ ‘This 
is the prejudice of Philosophy. Then there are 
Theological prejudices—one class’ of them, af- 
fect those who imagine, that the essence of Chris- 
tianity consists in a certain logical discipline of 
our thoughts, about several nice and abstruse 
questions of metaphysics—another class substitute 
the means of religion for its ends; its forms and 
rites, for its spirit and substance—a third class 
have set up a lowered standard of virtue, and 
have modified the Christian duty to their na- 
tural views of what is practical, and fitting, and 
consistent with the maxims and tastes of the pre- 
sent life, and the ruling fashions. I have men- 
tioned these, not as a full enumeration, but as a 
contrast to the prejudices of the Apostolic age. 
There are, over and above all these influences— 
of the times, and of locality, and of individual 
habits or views—the general infiuences, of selfish- 
ness, and sensuality, and ambition, which are felt 
strongly and naturally by all mankind. 

All of these, present their objects, and produce 
their impressions on the same mind, that is visited 
with the light of Divine truth; and frequently so. 
engage our attention, and influence our affections, 
as to render the power of truth feeble and nuga- 
tory, even where we do not dispute the justice of 
its statements. 
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To counteract such a host of opposing influ- 
ences, it seems requisite that Truth should be at- 
tended with some supernatural power, to deepen 
and fix its impressions on the mind; and perhaps to 
weaken and obliterate those of an opposite char- 
acter. How this is done, is quite unnecessary for 
us to know; whether by some metaphysical opera- 

tion on the understanding, rendering the light of 

truth more brilliant in its rays—or on the heart, 
increasing its good, and decreasing its bad sensi- 
bilities—taking away, as it is metaphorically ex- 
pressed in Scripture, the stony heart, and giving 
a heart of flesh,—the nature of this operation, (1 
say,) is quite inscrutable, like other circumstances 
of our mental constitution; such as the specific 
difference, and locality, and motion of our various 
faculties. We are not yet permitted to penetrate 
into the mechanism or anatomy of the mind, as 
we do into that of the body, to see how it works; 
or how it may be affected by internal stimulants 
or spiritual agencies. 

It is enough that we know the laws by which 
the operation of such influence are connected 
with our conduct; and that we have assurance of ~ 
its reality and effect. These laws are exceedingly 
simple. ‘The Divine influence is attached only to 
Truth, and ‘the Word of God is Truth.’ John 
xvii. 17. It shall ‘be given to those who sincerely 
‘ ask’—and ‘ it shall be continued with those who 
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‘ submit to its operation, and do not cherish the 
‘opposing influences.’ In these respects, it is 
still accommodated to our constitution. It also 
operates in the. same direction with, and in aid 
of, natural means and causes. Thus, an error may 
be reasoned against, on its.own ground and_prin- 
ciples, as well as be opposed bya simple statement 
of truth. Such reasoning has a natural tendency to 
weaken error, and may therefore be advantageously 
used, as Paul did in his controversy with the Jews 
and Judaizing Christians. Still, however, such 
reasonings, being only of use to remove obstacles, 
and to allow the simple truth of revelation to shine 
unclouded; we must expect the Divine influence 
on such endeavours, only, so far as the writer aims 
at, or the reader perceives, the ultimate truth. If 
the one or the other, is so much occupied with the 
parts and circumstances of such an argument, as to 
overlook or mistake the end, it cannot be supposed 
that the salutary influences of the Holy Spirit will 
attend such a perverted view of the subject. 

On the other hand, if a meditation, or an argu- 
ment, or an exhortation, is framed or received 
so as to bring the grand and primary truths of 
revelation into view,—to impress them on the 
mind, and to exhibit them in a manner calculated 
to gain or fix attention to the word of God itself; 
we then co-operate with the Divine Spirit, and 
may expect its aid. 
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Our part of the business is to remove obstacles 
—the part of the Holy Spirit is to give force to 
the truth when it is thus brought to the view of 
the mind. ‘The removal of such artificial obstacles 
and logical delusions, is precisely analogous to the 
removal of the original ignorance of uninstructed 
persons. As an ignorant man must be first taught 
to read, or be furnished with an oral instructor, be- 
fore he can perceive, or be influenced by Truth; so 
a person labouring under any moral or metaphy- 
sical prejudice, must have this prejudice dissipated 
—this veil removed, before he can behold Truth— 
(perhaps) at all, or at any rate, in her native 
beauty and proportions. ioe 

One man may do a great deal to another, in this 
way, to unravel the intricacy of that knot by which 
he was bound—or to dissipate, for a time, the illu- 
sions of that spell by which he was cheated—but 
if truth is not presented at the same time, and as 
the ultimate object; and if it be not arrayed in the 
shining garments of a heavenly messenger, in- 
vested with power from on high, the convert may 
' only exchange one form of outward doctrine for 
another—or relapse shortly to his old delusion. 
Hence we too frequently behold contending sects 
exposing each others errors and prejudices, without 
becoming, on the whole, more heavenly-minded, 
more pure, more humble and loving than before. 
In such cases, the attention is still occupied about 
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the hostile error of the opponent; while the friendly 
truth, though perhaps acknowledged in words, 
is neglected. An influence beyond the mere 
letter of the truth, is therefore needful; yet is the 
knowledge of this letter also requisite, and thus — 
‘we must work, while itis God that worketh in 
‘us and by us.’ 

The conclusion of the whole is this—That the 
Influence of the Holy Spirit, in enlightening the 
understanding, or in improving the heart, operates 
always in conjunction with, and in aid of natural 
means and causes. It is not to be expected sepa- 
rate from, much less in opposition to, such means 
and causes; but it gives an effect to them, which 
they could not have otherwise, and which, under 
the peculiar circumstances of human nature, is 
absolutely necessary to the acquirement of that 
proper Christian character—which alone shall be 
permitted to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
and the general prevalence of which, in society, 
is alone capable of fulfilling those predictions ‘ of 
‘ the times of the restitution of all things, which 
‘ has been spoken of by holy men of old since the 
_ © beginning of the world; and in which the king- 
‘ doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
‘ the Lord, and of his Christ.’ 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Of the Holy Spirtt—An Experimental Evidence of the 
Presence and Influence of God to Individuals. 


Tuere is another purpose, for which the Influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit are bestowed, connected 
indeed with the main purposes of Intellectual Illu- 
mination and of Moral Regeneration, but operating 
in a specific manner, and promoting another and 
very important end. oh 

They give us an experimental proof and _ per- 
sonal evidence of the existence, and character, and 
providence of God, more clear and satisfactory than 
can be produced by all other means of information. 
They lift the veil, as if it were, which conceals the 
Deity from view, and introduce us to the conscious- 
ness of his presence. Like Job, our information 
is no longer confined to the hearing of the ear— 
to external and distant sources of evidence—but 
our eyes behold him—not indeed our bodily eyes, 
for even if he condescended to favour us with some 
vision of palpable glory, it would convey no dis- 
criminating idea of his intrinsic character, still less 
of his existing disposition, or actual expression of 
_ kindness to us individually. 

_ The physiognomy of God, (with reverence I use — 
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the analogy,) 1s not perceived by lines and forms, 
by colours and motions, striking our grosser bodily 
sense—but by impressions on the moral and intel- 
lectual sense of our minds, which he can render 
perfectly intelligible. | | 
If this shall appear a strange thing to those who 
never experienced it, let them not, on such account, 
deem it either impossible or improbable. All 
things relating to the world to come, appear, at 
Jirst view, strange to us. Thus, it was thought a 
strange thing by the Gentiles, when Paul preached 
‘the resurrection of the dead;’ but ‘ why should 
‘it be thought a strange thing that God should 
‘raise the dead?’ However apparently difficult, 
and out of the ordinary course of nature—yet the 
power of God, by which all things were originally - 
created, is perfectly adequate to the purpose; and 
the reasons why he should do so, are worthy of 
his wisdom and his goodness. We can reasonably 
- require nothing more, therefore, than his promise 
to that effect, which has been given us. 

Inthe same manner, why should it be thought 
a strange thing—that God should give to his wor- 
shippers—to those who serve him truly, in spirit 
and in truth, a practical evidence, or consciousness 
of his immediate presence and favour? We can- 
not doubt his power to do so—and there are abun. 
dance of good reasons why he should thus discover 
himself to his worshippers, for their support, their 
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consolation, and their instruction in this evil world 
—and. he has promised to do so. What, then, is 
the ground of that practical scepticism which is so 
apt to weaken the faith of men generally, in these 
comfortable truths, and to cause some to deny them 
altogether ? | 

It is just this, that general appearances are 
against these things; and no man can know them 
to be truths, in the first instance, and by past expe- 
rience or observation. He must believe them on 
the ground of proper testimony, before he can 
know them experimentally ; and hence every man 
who has not paid particular attention to the sub- 

ject, must, from the very nature of things, either — 
be prejudiced against such truths, or be ignorant 
of their proper bearings and importance. 

There is a circumstance, indeed, respeeting the 
doctrine of the Resurrection which differs from the 
doctrine of Divine Influence; and has gainedi¢ acer- 
tain sort of general belief—it is this—the wicked as 
well as the righteous are obviously interested in the 

fact of the resurrection—they shall beraised, whether 
they will or not, and must abide the consequences 
—the motive of fear, therefore, calls their attention 
to the subject, and sets them upon contriving ways 
to escape the dangerous consequence. ‘This is all 
they care for—hence the origin of all superstition ; 
and the superstitious, though wicked, are yet found 
to be impressed strongly with a general belief of a 
future state of conscious existence. 
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The fear of future punishment is so far, there- 
fore, a natural feeling, that is to say, such as 
readily enough presents itself’ to the human mind, 
without the intervention of higher principles; but 
when the immediate personal apprehension of this 
is removed, the hope of future rewards, and the 
general influence of eternal objects, left to its own 
proper evidence and weight, is felt to be feeble and 
inadequate to cope with the impressions of visible 
and temporal things. It is in this state of mind, 
that the practical scepticism of which I spoke, is 
felt to operate—it is a natural prejudice then, and 
governs the mind; till by attending to, and cherish- 
ing the ‘ evidence of things not seen,’ we become 
experimentally and habitually influenced by eternal 
objects and interests. But, in this respect, the 
righteous only ‘ live, as seeing those — which — 
‘are eternal and invisible.’ 

This process, of which all religious persons have 
more or less experience, will serve to explain the 
truth of what I have said respecting the inward 
manifestations of the presence and influence of the 
Divinity. It is not a thing natural or obvious, at 
first view, and may therefore be derided by men 
who never sought after its evidence; but that is 
no proper objection—our ignorance in this case 
is a mere prejudice, like our scepticism, in the 
other, regarding the spiritual and eternal world. 
They are both the result of our natural position and 
circumstances. 
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_ Laying aside this prejudice, therefore, let us 
inquire into the nature and proof of the matter. 
I may repeat, in this place, that the Deity, neither 
in this life, nor perhaps in the next, can be the 
object of external and bodily perception—but as 
to his local residence, he is as near fo us as to any 
of his creatures; ‘ for in him we live, and move, 
“and have our being;’ and, therefore, we ought 
to ‘seek the Lord, if haply we might feel after 
‘him, and find him, who is not far from every one 
‘ of us.’ Acts xvii. 27. . In this passage of Scripture, 
God is represented as surrounding us, and we have 
only to put forth certain organs of perception to 
be made sensible of his presence—as a man must 
open his eyes to behold the light of the sun and 
the beauty of nature, which, nevertheless, were 
equally near and around him while yet his eyes 
were shut or blinded. 

This consciousness of the presence and influence 
of the Deity delivers the mind from all the fears, 
and the cares, and the passions which ruffle its 
tranquillity, and makes it perceive all moral and 
spiritual objects and interests in their true light; 
shining with ineffable beauty and glory; and, vice 
versa, in proportion as the mind is purified from 
the fears, and cares, and passions of the present 
life, and enlightened with truth, its perception of 
this Divine influence is more vivid, and the effects 
more powerful and permanent. 
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But, lest I should appear to some, to be dealing 
in the unmeaning and inflated language of mysti- 
cism, I will endeavour, by an appeal to certain 
obvious principles and feelings, to’ show that this ° 
account of the matter is equally agreeable to sound 
reason as to the testimony of Scripture. For al- 
though it be true, that ‘the natural man discovereth 
‘not the things of the Spirit of God,’ in that man- 
ner ‘ which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
‘hath entered into the imagination (of the unre- 
‘newed) to conceive’—yet: neither hath God left 
himself wholly ‘ without a witness, and without a 
‘light, by which, if men attend to them, ie shall 
‘be drawn towards himself.’ i 

This is conscience—‘ the light which lighteth 
‘every man which cometh into the world’—‘ the 
‘law written in their hearts; which condemns or 
‘ approves their conduct.’ Every reflecting person 
may know something of the cheerfulness and tran- 
quillity which attend innocence—the satisfaction 
of integrity and uprightness—the complacency of 
benevolence—the light of truth—and. the repose 
of certainty and contentment. Now, whence are 
all these? Are they not the voice of God within 
us? Or the attestation of nature to the excellence 
of truth and virtue, which is just another mode of 
expressing the same idea? 7 

These are the result of natural truth and virtue ; 
but Christianity hath certain truths and virtues of 
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which the world has no experience ; and they have 
also their attendant attestations within us; as 
much superior in force, and excellence, to the 
above natural feelings, as the righteousness of the 
kingdom of heaven is superior to the natural and 


__ legal righteousness of this world. _ 


Where they exist, the conscience receives an 
improved moral tact—in the language of Scrip- 
ture, it is purified by faith. And as the acquisition 
of this superior virtue, and the perception of this 
superior truth, are the result of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, therefore it is said with propriety, ‘that 
‘no man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he 
‘to whom the Son revealeth him.? And again— 
‘he that hath my commandments and keepeth 
‘ them, he it is that loveth me: and he that loveth 
‘me, my Father will love him; and I will mani- 
‘fest myself to him.’ Further—‘ we (the Father 
‘and I) will come unto him, and make our abode 
‘with him.’ And again—‘ behold the tabernacle 
‘ of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, 
‘and they shall be his people; and God himself 
‘ shall be with them, and be their God.’*—In other 
words, there shall be such an evidence given us, of 
the truth of the Christian principles, and of the 
connexion of the Divine favour and influence with 


* Gospel and Revelation of John. 
Bb 
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them—as shall be equal in zts kind to the testi- 
mony of natural conscience, regarding the ordinary 
principles of integrity and truth. : 
Is there any thing mystical in this, or even any 
thing figurative, beyond what is common with the 
language of men? As Paul justly argued with the 
Athenians, ‘ for certain of your own poets have 
‘used a similar style, and said ‘ For we also are 
** the offspring of God ;”’’ and no reader of modern 
poetry can be at a loss to remember abundance of 
similar passages in our poets, where the phenomean 
of nature are ascribed, with equal beauty and truth, 
to the presence and energy of God. 
. And if this be true in the natural world, it: is 
more strictly so in the moral world—as we rise to 
intellectual and moral subjects, we approach nearer 
the Divinity, and in so far as Christian principles 
and objects are superior to others, in this respect; 
there is less of figure and more of literal fact, in 
all such description of the agency of God. We 
approach nearer to his spiritual essence and moral 
perfections—our communion with, or perception 
of the Deity is more direct and positive. 

If by our natural moral perceptions, we come 
to have the idea of God in general; and if by 
doing justice, and loving mercy, and walking 
‘humbly, according even to the light of nature, the 
good man feels himself approach to the Divinity; 
much more shall the superior righteousness and 
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truth of the Gospel bring us, even by a natural 
progress, nearer the throne of God. But as God 
hath evidently (I speak to Christians) resorted to 
supernatural means, in order to furnish us with 
the elements of this peculiar righteousness and 
truth; why then should it be thought strange, that 
he put forth a supernatural influence, to give effect 
to their operation, to afford us a direct evidence 
of their emanating from himself, and to give us 
experience and proof of his immediate presence 
and agency being connected with them. 

Any prejudices against this fact, are as unrea- 
sonable, as they are manifestly contrary to the plain 
language of the Scripture; and the inference of 
the whole is, that we ought to be convinced of 
the probability of the doctrine, even previous to our 
experience of it; and if we sincerely seek its expe- 
rience we shall assuredly obtain it—‘ for he that 
‘ seeketh shall find—he that asketh shall receive— 
‘and God shall in nowise refuse the Holy Spirit 
‘to those who desire it of him.’ The primitive 
Christians seem to have been perfectly clear in 
their ideas, and perfectly assured in their experi- 
ence of this. ‘The reason why it appears in these 
days uncommon to many professed Christians 
—doubtful, or confused to others, can all be ac- 
counted for: but let us, for the present, attend to 
the fact of the primitive experience. 


_ The Apostle John, in his Epistles, speaking obvi- 
Bb2 
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ously of private Christians, says—‘ And we have 
‘ known and believed the love that God hath to us. 
‘ God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
‘in God, and Godin him. Herein is our love made 
‘ perfect, that we may have boldness in the day 
‘ of judgment; because as he is, so are we in this 
‘world. There is no fear in love; but perfect 
‘love casteth out fear And again, ‘he that 
‘believeth in the Son of God hath the witness in 
‘ himself—hereby we know that he dwelleth in us, 
‘ because he hath given us of his Spirit.” And to 
the same purpose, Paul speaks of Christians ‘ being 
_ © sealed, and receiving the earnest of the Spirit in 
‘their hearts—of having the things of God re- 
‘vealed to them by the Spirit—of receiving the 
‘ Spirit, and the blessing of Abraham (which were 
‘ synonymous) by the hearing of faith—and of the 
‘ Spirit of adoption in their hearts, teaching them 
‘to call God, Abba, Father,’ &c. In all which, 
and similar instances, the conscious influence of 
the Spirit is spoken of always, as a common privi- 
lege of Christians, and a thing familiar to their 
experience. 

Dr. Priestley alleges that such modes of speak- 
ing, although they may be sincerely used, and were 
literally meant, by the writers of the Scriptures, 
and the first Christians, are yet only true, in a 
popular—not in a philosophical sense—that is to 
say, the natural connexion of cause and effect is 
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the true and philosophical account—the other, 
only an adaptation to popular modes of speech 
and thought. This strange assertion, and arbi- 
trary mode of setting aside the plain testimony 
of Scripture, rests, it seems, upon his doctrine of 
Philosophical Necessity! But I join with those 
who take the liberty of denying even his Philoso- 
phical doctrine—and what, then, becomes of us, 
in order to understand the Scriptures in this re- 
spect.- Truly, such a pretence to a hidden mean- 
ing of the Scripture is of a piece with the old 
pretensions of the Gnostics.* 


* The above remark respecting Priestley, refers to his Sermon on Divine 
Influence. Ina preface to it, he seems, indeed, to be aware of the absurdi- 
ty of resting the interpretation of Scripture upon a disputed philosophical 
theory, and labours to show that his ideas of such influences, may be ‘ con- 
«sistent with the principles of those who are advocates for what they call 
¢ liberty ;? but such is the structure of his argument, that, to bring about this 
agreement with the other party, he finds it needful to allow them ¢o alter, if 
they please, certain expressions of his, so as to accord better with their own 
philosophical sentiments—and also takes it for granted, that they will admit 
the doctrine of the divine prescience, at least, to be a necessarian doctrine. 
Now it is very odd, in the first place, for him, who affects to reason so strictly 
and philosophically, that he could not find terms to conduct his argument 
clear of an ambiguous theory; but must beg the favour of a loose interpreta- 
tion to his own words, while he is in the very act of refusing this to others. 
And secondly, the thing which he supposes his opponent cannot deny—I do 
deny—viz. that the divine prescience rests on the ground of a calculation or 
attention to the links of cause and effect, leading necessarily to determinate 
issues. I think it is much more intelligible, and every way probable—that 
the Deity first determines, and then foresees, and foretells, certainevents. Like 
a person who having determined to build himself a house, fixes the site and 
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It is indeed true, that God hath so formed this 
world, and our natural perceptions, that every 


the place thereof, in the first place—then contracts with builders, sets apart 
funds, &c, for its execution. Having determined all this, he foresces the ap- 
pearance and accommodation of the house, and can foretell when it shall be 
finished, and rendered equally apparent to his neighbours. So may the 
Deity determine to make or to destroy a world—to raise or to depress a 
particular nation or individual, to accomplish the designs of his Providence ; 
and haying so determined, he makes these his plans known to the children 
of men, by his servants the Prophets, and, in due time, brings them to pass. 
Here is a species of prescience that is totally independent of any cause 
existing at the time, except his own free will. A Necessarian may puzzle 
himself about motives in the man’s mind preceding his resolution, which 
motives were governed by other necessary causes—but he will not dare to 
say soof God. This would be to make him subject to a superior Fate, 
as the Ancients did their Gods, and which, indeed, seems to be the ultimate 
and legitimate issue of the doctrine. It is true, that in the execution of his 
plans, God doth operate, by means, adapted to the end in view, and in that 
respect must also possess and exercise a prescience of what may be called 
the Necessarian kind—in the same way as every wise man does in reason- 
ing from cause and effect. But he must be at liberty to choose any of these 
modes which seem to his wisdom most fit and suitable to the occasion; and 
if we subject our interpretation of the doctrine of Divine Influence to specu- 
lations of this kind, we ought to be guided by the nature of the subject on 
which it is exercised, and not by any general and sweeping theories either 
of Liberty or Necessity. Now, I will take upon me to affirm, shortly, (for 
it would require a volume to meet all the objections and cavils of a meta- 
physician,) that the human character is, comparatively, a fitter subject for the 
operation of the free and contingent kind, and that the laws of the material 
world are the most proper object of Necessarian influence and prescience 
—the affairs of man generally, being affected by both, in such varying and 
different degrees, as is above our capacity to unravel in given instances: 
This view of the matter leads to an easy solution of a difficulty which 
Priestley thinks insuperable, upon any other scheme than his. He says, 
‘ We are instructed to pray, that God would give us day by day our daily 
‘ bread—likewise, that he would create in us a clean heart and a right 
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thing appears to be the direct effect of physical laws 
and substances. Although our understanding read_. 
ily enough assents to the probability, and even the 
necessity of the world having been az first voluntarily 
formed by a great First Cause, possessed of intelli- 
gence and power—yet the Creator appears to have 
_ rested from his operation, and withdrawn himself 
from the scene. Or if he is yet active and observant 
of his works, he intentionally hides himself from 
the view of his rational creatures. But is it not 
strange that he should do so, while he has bestowed 
upon us faculties capable of appreciating his char- 
acter and his works; and even inspired us with 
natural longings and desires to find him out? 
Such a moral fact is as difficult to interpret philo- 
sophically, as the popular language of Scripture, 
respecting a Divine influence. Upon his principles, 
it is indeed incomprehensible; but upon those 
principles which I advocate, both facts admit of a 
most satisfactory solution. 

Every thing in this world is manifestly Benes 
to a state of infancy and education, as regards its 
rational inhabitants. We are at first mere animals, 
capable of being affected only by our senses, and — 
their natural instincts and appetites. In progress 


‘ spirit’—and he infers, from thence, that in both cases it must be done in a 
manner equally natural and necessary. I deny the inference, because the 


subjects are different. 
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of time, our imagination is excited by various 
objects, and we feel ourselves called to a higher 
sphere than the brute animals. Our minds teem 
with imaginations of future and inexperienced 
pleasures, which excite our activity, and draw forth 
our powers. By and by, reason comes to our aid, 
and professes to guide us through the mazes of 
life, and to the attainment of our wishes. And, 
lastly, our moral sense is formed by the result of 


the instructions of others, and by our own ac- 


quired experience and habits. 
This is both the natural and the necessary pro- 


gress of things. It is the effect of the physical 


constitution of man and of nature. It is the de- 
sign of Providence; and observable in the pro- 
gress of society, as well as in the growth of the 
individual. 

At another time, we may have occasion to illus- 
trate and enlarge on this view of human nature; 
but my inference from it, at present, is this: That 
man is destined to rise by degrees from earth to 
heaven, and to come successively through the in- 
fluences of different objects and principles, in the 
course of his education. Therefore, it is perfectly 
consistent with, and forms indeed a main part of 
the plan of Providence, that the Deity should not 
be manifested indiscriminately to all men; but 
only revealed to those who seek him in sincerity 
and in truth; and who approach towards him, by 
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: 


rising above the inferior objects and influences 
which jirst present themselves to their view. For 
such persons, God hath prepared a higher sense 
than even the moral, viz. ‘The spiritual—grounded, 
indeedvupon, and essentially connected with, the 
moral sense, (as 2¢ also rests upon the principles 
of reason, ) but still conversant with higher objects 
and feelings than are within the reach of men 
who are ignorant of, or neglect this higher facul- 
ty; or of those, who despise such means as God 
himself hath appointed for its development and 
growth. The moral sense hath to do with the 
relations and feelings of men towards each other 
—this higher sense, with our knowledge, and feel- 
ings, and relations respecting the Deity.* 

Now, this accounts for what would otherwise 
appear incomprehensible, viz. Why God should — 
form a race of beings capable of aspiring to the - 
knowledge of his character, and of earnestly seeking 
the evidenee of his presence and favour, while he 
studiously conceals himself from their general and 
obvious view. This apparent absence and inactivity 


* Bacon hath expressed a thought of the same kind, as follows, in his 
- Moral Essays:—‘ The first creature of God, in the works of the seven days, 
« was the light of sense; the last was the light of reason; and his Sabbath 
‘ work ever since is the illumination of his Spirit. First, he breathed light 
‘upon the face of the matter or chaos; then he breatheth light into the face 
‘of Man; and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the face of his 
é chosen.’ No man will say of him, that he could not write philosophically, 
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of the Deity is so striking as even to raise painful 
doubts and apprehensions, on first sight, regarding 
the interest he may take in the fortunes and char- 
acters of the children of men. But, according to 
this destined progress of the human faculties, we 
see that he will be found of those who seek him. 
It is only requisite that we rise through the proper 
gradations. What more can be required? No- 
thing but to teach us the way. And he hath 
sent his ‘Son into the world, by whose doctrine, 
life, character, and offices, displayed in the Gos- 
pels, and impressed upon the heart by the Holy 
Spirit, this discovery is made. 

He is thus manifested to his worshippers, in an- 
other way than he is known to the world, and 
they are assured, beyond all doubt, of his presence 
and favour. ‘Truth and virtue ate, indeed, the 
organs to be used on our part, to discover this 
presence, and feel this influence of the Deity. To 
men who cherish and improve their moral and 
intellectual faculties aright, and to them alone, it 
is the settled design of God to reveal himself; 
and who can doubt his power to make an im- 
pression, and to furnish an evidence to the human 
mind of the most decisive and satisfactory charac- 
ter? The higher tone of Christian virtue, and 
the clearer light of Christian truth—have an in- 
fluence, corresponding naturally to their superior 
perfection; but the impression we speak of, is fur- 
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ther, and expressly designed to be adequate toa 
full conviction. This accomplishes the end; and 
this is sufficiently consistent and rational to satisfy 
the inexperienced, how the thing may be; and 
to overcome that scepticism which is produced 
on jirst appearances, by the seeming neglect and 
quiescence of the Divinity, in . ordinary pro- 
cesses of nature.* 


* To illustrate this subject fully, so as to guard against the misconcep- 
tions of mistaken friends, and the cavils of prejudiced enemies, we should 
have entered into the discrimination of those impressions which are made 
on the minds of young converts, by the novelty of those objects with which 
they become, for the first time, conversant—or on minds of a more imagina- 
tive and sensitive constitution—impressions, which are commonly vivid for 
the time; but undefined, transient, and irregular, and totally different from 
that clear, calm tranquillity or sunshine of the mind, which is the legitimate 
effect of truth—justly perceived and justly felt—a state of mind elevated 
indeed above the passions and influences of the present world, and enjoying 
a most delightful view of the Moral Creation, and of the ways and issues of 
Providence ; but disdaining the childish transports and raptures of an ine- 
briated and tumultuous imagination. This, however, falls more properly 
within the scope of another question, viz. Moral Regeneration. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Conclusion. 


Havine finished my investigation, I now beg 
the attention of my reader to the light which it 
throws upon the existing state of religion, and 
of parties, at least so far as regards our present 
subject. 

Although I have adverted to different opinions 
or systems concerning the Constitution of the 
Character of Christ; yet, in the present day, they 
may be considered as chiefly divided into two. 
The Trinitarian and Socinian. And, among the 
persons composing these two sects, there is a cer- 
tain distinction, alike in both cases, viz. Between 
those who hold their peculiar opinions as essential 
to the Christian character, and consequently to 
the Christian reward and salvation in a future ~ 
state; and others, who, from a greater liberality 
of principle, or from some sense of doubt and diffi- 
culty on the subject, allow some latitude of opi- 
nion; although they may be convinced for them- 
selves that the evidence of the one or the other is 
so preponderant as to determine their preference. 

The strict Trinitarian believes with the Athana- 
sian Creed, ‘ That except every one do keep the 
‘Catholic Faith whole and undefiled; without 
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‘doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the 
‘ Catholic Faith is this: that we worship one God 
‘in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity,’ &e. 

The strict modern Socinian, or, as he commonly 
calls himself, Unitarian, considers the worship of 
Christ, or the ascription of Divine honours and 
perfections to him, as idolatry; and although, from 
the circumstance of his system having been revived 
in a more liberal age, he be not so apt as the Tri- 
nitarian to anathematise those personally, who re- 
ject his opinions; yet, in his private feelings, and 
in the zeal of his public religious conduct, he 
is actuated by a similar spirit of exclusion, as 
far as regards the proper character of Christi- 
anity. 

It is, indeed, one favourable symptom of the pre- 
sent day, that a spirit of charity and toleration has 
discountenanced, on all sides, those personal bandy- 
ing of anathemas against their opponents, which dis- 
graced the sects of former ages. But this sort of 
courtesy is only, like the laws of war, or the 
civilities of politeness—no evidence of peace and 
love at bottom. ‘Therefore, (saving the personal 
condemnation, ) these sects have the same hostility, 
and want of charity, toward each other, as if they 
belonged to totally different religions. Taking up 
the appellatives of Trinitarian and Unitarian in this 
sense, as applicable to the wltra spirit of the parties, 
and not to any churches or societies collectively— 
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or, at least, as descriptive of those individuals only, 
in them, whose party spirit is keen and violent, I wish 
to say some things to both, which ought to moderate 
their prejudices—to show them the evil they pro- 
duce—and to induce them to listen to those views 
of the matter, which, I trust, will be found far 
better, both for private edification, and for the 
public peace and respectability of the Christian 
Church. 

When I speak of the peace of the Church, I donot 
-mean that I think it at all necessary or important, 
that Christians should have precisely the same 
opinions in all matters of speculation—or even in 
matters of external order and government. ‘There 
are circumstances of difference in the natural capa- 
cities and feelings of mankind, and others in their 
early education and prejudices, and in the estab- 
lished customs of various countries, which will 
long, (perhaps always,) be the innocent source of 
variation in their manners and opinions. — But, 
surely, they may cease to have the ‘ bitterness, and 
‘ envyings, and strife’ among one another, which 
proves them, as yet, to be but ‘ carnal,’* and far 
from the kingdom of God, as it shall be established 
in the latter days. , 

And first, of the Trinitarian. He has the ad- 


* 1 Cor. iii, 3.—Eph. iv. 31, &c. 
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vantage of a longer pedigree, and of a greater 
number of associates on his side. This gives him 
an air and a feeling of confidence and of superiority, 
and he is apt to treat the Unitarian as an upstart or 
kind of democrate. It does not signify, that Priest- 
ley hath of late shown that there were Unitarians 
in the primitive Church. This only appears to our 
Trinitarian like the pretensions of a low born 
peasant, in asserting that he was a descendant of 
Noah’s. The link of connexion has disappeared 
and been lost in obscurity; while a splendid 
line of Fathers, and Councils, and Creeds, who 
filled the world with the noise of their exploits, 
and the dignity of their station, has emblazoned 
the succession of Trinitarian generations for the 
greater part of two thousand years. Let him re- 
member, however, (if he is a Protestant, ) that this 
was exactly the prejudice of the Roman Catholic, 
at the time of the Reformation, against the doc- 
trines of Luther ; and that such prejudice, in those 
days, was equally well-founded with his own in the 
present day. Antiquity is no proof of any reli- 
gious doctrine, unless so far as it can be clearly 
found in the Bible. On the contrary, it ought to 
be a ground of suspicion; because we know, both 
from the evidence of prophecy and of history, that 
the Christian religion was greatly corrupted for 
many ages; and therefore any system engendered 
in the dark and unhappy reign of Antichrist is 
most likely to be affected by its spirit. 
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We are too ready in supposing that the Pope 
alone was Antichrist. The power of the Pope, 
was only the concentrated power of the clergy and 
the religious orders. He was their king; but as a 
general is nothing without his army—neither was 
he without them.. But the power of the clergy 
again, rested solely upon the superstition of the 
people; and this superstition was engendered by 
false doctrines, which preceded the whole, in point 
of time; yet continued all along to constitute the 
main substance of the apostacy. Our Reformers 
in the sixteenth century attacked the system in its 
grosser and outward parts; but they touched not 
the doctrines of the Church. These remained the 
same—the same, at least, as they had been settled 
about the fourth and fifth century—in the days 
of Athanasius and Augustine. ‘There was not the 
smallest reformation attempted in that respect. 
On the contrary, it was repressed by the chief 
Reformers. 

But we are assured by Paul, that the mystery 
of iniquity had begun to work in his day; and 
John tells us that Antichrist was even then in the 


world. So long ago were its foundations laid—in 


the very first century. And can there be any 
doubt that it had made great progress in its domi- 
nion over the minds of Christians, by the fourth 
century. Every one who is acquainted with the 
history of those times, can tell, whether the char- 
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acter of the Church, by that time, more resembled 
‘a good tree, bringing forth good fruit,’ or that 
‘ of a corrupt tree bringing forth evil fruit’—and 
consequently, whether its Doctors, (the prophets 
of the time, ) were indeed good shepherds, or rather, 
if they were not some of those whom Christ fore- 
told would come, ‘ in sheeps’ clothing, (indeed, ) 
‘but inwardly were ravenous wolves.’ Let us 
hear the words of the historian. 

And first, concerning the clergy. ‘ The Bishops, 
© on the one hand, contended with each other, in 
‘ the most scandalous manner, concerning the ex- 
‘tent of their respective jurisdictions; while, on 

‘the other, they trampled upon the rights of the 
© people, violated the privileges of inferior minis- 
‘ters, and imitated, in their conduct, and in their 
‘manner of living, the arrogance, voluptuousness, 
‘and luxury of princes. ‘This pernicious example 
was followed by the rest of the ecclesiastical 

‘orders. ‘The Presbyters, in many places, as- 
‘sumed an equality with (the former) Bishops— 
*the Deacons with the Presbyters—and, to feed 

‘ their vanity, certain of them assumed the title of 
* Arch,’ &c. | 

And, among the sadn: ‘ An enormous train 
‘of different superstitions were gradually substi- 
‘tuted in the place of true religion. Frequent 
‘ pilgrimages were undertaken to Palestine, and to 


‘the tombs of the martyrs; as if there alone the 
Ce i 
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‘principles of virtue, and the hope of salvation 
‘were to be acquired. Quantities of dust and 
‘ earth brought from thence, and other places, re- 
‘ spected for their sanctity, were handed about as 
‘the most powerful remedies against the violence 
‘of wicked spirits, and were bought and sold at 
‘enormous prices. The public processions and 
‘ supplications by which the Pagans endeavoured 
‘to appease their gods, were now adopted in the 
‘Christian worship, and celebrated with great 
‘pomp and magnificence in several places. The 
‘virtues that had been formerly ascribed to hea- 
‘ then temples, to the lustrations, and to the statues 
‘of their gods and heroes, were now attributed 
‘to Christian Churches, to water consecrated by 
‘ certain forms of prayer, &c. Rumours were art- 
‘ fully spread abroad of prodig ies and miracles, to 
‘ be seen in certain places, (a trick formerly prac- 
‘ tised by heathen priests.) ‘These stratagems were 
‘ generally successful; for the ignorance of the peo- 
‘ ple rendered them the easy dupes of this abomi- 
‘nable artifice—the tombs of saints were rum- 
‘maged for relics, which were carried about and 
‘sold by the monks, as charms against evil spirits; 
‘and when the graves of real saints were not at 
‘ hand, they scrupled not to bury the bones of any 
‘one, (frequently robbers, ) in retired places, and 
‘afterwards dig them up as saints, for this horrid 
* traffic.” (Mosheim, Cent. iv.) 
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Such was the age in which the doctrine of the 


Trinity was first defined and established. No doubt, . 


there were Doctors in the Church who testified 
against some of those grosser abuses; and some of 
them were men of considerable understanding, 
who cannot be thought to have given way to all 
the popular absurdities; but undoubtedly they were 
influenced by the spirit of the times, and this is 
enough to raise a suspicion against, rather than a 


prejudice in favour of, any doctrine or system 


having its origin, or owing its establishment to such 
an era. . 


Nay, if we attend a little more minutely to the 


primitive source of all these abuses, we shall find, 
that even the great men of those times had their 
share in producing and cherishng it, undesignedly 
perhaps, as to intention, but effectually as to in- 
fluence; so that even the respect in which they 


may be held on other accounts should add nothing 


to any veneration or prejudice for their ‘opinions 


‘on our subject. 


It. was a favourite idea with them, shat the 
Scriptures hada different meaning from what was 
obvious and literal; and that even the historical 


parts of it were, in many instances, mere allegories. 


Paul seems to have had these teachers in view, 
when he predicts to Timothy ‘ that the time would 


‘come when they will not endure sound doctrine; 
Ge zZ 
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‘ but after their own lusts shall they heap to them- 
‘selves, teachers having itching ears, and they 
‘shall turn away their: ears from the truth, and 
‘ shall be turned unto fables.’ 

Against this delusion he repeatedly and datemens 
warns both Timothy and ‘Titus, as a thing which 
had even then begun to extend its influence. He 
characterises such doctrines as ‘ vain janglings’— 
‘old wives fables’—‘ strifes of words’—‘ perverse 
‘ disputings’—‘ whereof cometh envy, strife, rail- 
‘ings’—* profane and vain babblings’—‘ opposi- 
‘tions of science falsely so called’—‘ foolish and 
‘unlearned questions’—‘ Jewish fables,’ &c.* The 
most of these at first were questions about the 
law; but, in course of time, as proselytes were 
made from the Greeks, the speculations of their 
philosophy were also introduced; and before the 
death of the Apostle John, this ‘ false and babbling 
‘science’ was applied to the investigation of the 
person of Christ; and it was concluded by many, 
that he had only come in the flesh ¢o appearance 
—by others, that his union with the man Jesus 
was only occasional, leaving him to suffer, and to 
die, and to perform other functions to which a 
man, but not a celestial Being, was, according to 
their ideas, competent. 


* See the whole Epistles to Timothy and Titus. 
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All this knowledge, and these sublime discoveriés, 
(as they boasted of them,) were not to be learned 
from the obvious meaning and words of Scripture; 
but were discovered by a peculiar science, or gnosis, 
to which they pretended; but which was, in fact, 
nothing else than the dreams of a distempered 
fancy, which they added to the doctrine of Christ, 
_as the Pharisees added their traditions to the Law 
of Moses and the Prophets—till in either case, the 
Word of God was rendered of none effect. Of 
these, John expressly says, they were Antichrist, 
which was predicted ¢o come. 

It is true, that the most extravagant of these 
Gnostics were disowned by the Catholic Church 
in the first ages. But the Catholics themselves— 
those who were esteemed the Orthodor, were 
deeply imbued with the same spirit, even where 
it did not lead exactly to the same conclusions. 
Of this, Origen, a man of the greatest reputation, 
and esteemed the brightest luminary of the Church 
in his day, is an example in the third century. 
* His chimerical method of explaining the Scrip- — 
“tures, (saith Mosheim, Cent. i.) was before his 
‘ time received by many Christians, who were de- 
‘luded into it by the example of the Jews. But 
‘as this learned man reduced it into a system, he 
‘is, on that account, commonly considered as the 
‘author of it, He distinguished the literal from 
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‘the hidden sense of Scripture, and this hidden 
‘sense he divided again into the moral, and the 
‘ mystical, or spiritual—the subject of the mystical 
‘sense he again subdivided into two distinct re- 
‘ gions: the one called the superior, i. e. heaven; 
‘the other the inferior, i.e. the church. This led 
‘to another division, viz. The allegorical sense, 
‘ adapted to the inferior world; and the celestial, 
‘or anagogetical one, adapted to the superior re- 
‘gion. The disciples of Origen, carrying: the 
‘matter still farther than their master, interpreted 
‘ the divine truths of religion in the most licentious 
‘manner, according to the tenor of the Platonic 
‘philosophy. From these teachers the philoso- 
‘ phical or scholastic theology, as it is called, de- 
‘ rived its origin.’ | | 
Now, can any candid person doubt, that such as 
these, are the very persons described and foretold 
by Paul, in those passages of his Epistles to ‘Timo- 
thy and ‘Titus, which we have quoted; and let it 
be remembered that this spirit pervaded the Church 
generally as early as the third century. Under 
this school, but in a period of increasing corruption 
and darkness, viz. the fifth century, ‘ most of the 
‘points of religion, (as they have been called,) 
‘were more largely explained, and its doctrines — 
‘ determined with more minute accuracy than they 
‘had been in preceding ages—particularly the 
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‘person and nature of Christ: the. innate corrup- 
‘ tions and depravity of man: the natural ability 
‘of man to live according to the dictates of the 
‘ divine law: the necessity of divine grace in order . 
‘to salvation: the nature and existence of human 
‘ liberty,’ &c. (Mosheim.) ‘That is, in those days 
these topics were discussed, and, (although men 
differed about some points,) they were. defined 
in a new manner; in other words, Christians de- 
parted totally from that natural and simple, form of 
truth taught by our Lord, and from the sound 
doctrine recommended by Paul to Timothy, and 
adopted that artificial and systematic form, of which 
the Apostle justly predicted ‘ cometh envy, strife, 
‘ railings,’ &c. 

And as if the historian had Bola writing a com- 
mentary on Paul’s predictions, (which, however, he _ 
was not, ) he states the result of the labours of these 
over-curious Divines to be, ‘ that, instead of leading 
‘men into the paths of humble faith and genuine 
‘piety, they bewildered them in the labyrinths of 
‘ controversy and contention, and rather darkened 
‘than illustrated the sacred mysteries of religion, 
* by a thick cloud of unintelligible subtleties, am- 
‘ biguous terms, and obscure distinctions. Hence 
‘ arose new matter of dispute, of bigotry, of un- 
‘ charitableness, which flowed like a torrent through 
« succeeding ages, and which all human efforts (still) 
‘seem unable to vanquish.’ 
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Such, I repeat, was the character of the age— 
of the majority—of the Church : and if a few men, 
naturally of superior genius, and of good intentions, 
are to be distinguished for other qualities, still, in 
respect of the scholastic theology and its fruits, they 
were strongly imbued with the spirit of the times ;* 
so that, instead of opposing the torrent, they were 
the leaders; and the effect of their writings was 
only to seduce the multitude by their learning, and 
their talents, to a more blind adoration of those 
scholastic systems, which were spreading such de- 
vastation, and at length totally obscured the primi- 
tive religion of Jesus Christ. 

Now, the inference to be drawn from this view 
of the subject, is this, that if we are influenced by 
the true spirit of Christ, and a true regard to his 
commandments, we ought to have a prejudice rather 
against, than in favour of, a doctrine which was in- 
troduced in such an age, and along with such 
‘bitter fruits.’—* Beware,’ saith our Master, ‘ of 


* Take, as a specimen, the following passage from St. Jerome, speaking 
of Celestius, a Disciple of Pelagius, and a Briton: ‘ He is an ignorant, 
‘stupid fool, having his belly swelled and distended with Scotch pottage, 
‘ (parritch) a great corpulent, barking dog, who was fitter to kick with his 
‘ heels, than bite with his mouth ; a Cerberus who, with his master, Pluto, 
‘ (Pelagius) deserve to be knocked on the head, and put to eternal silence. 
‘Such,’ saith the historian, from whom I quote this passage, (Henry,) 
‘were the flowers of rhetoric which these good Fathers employed against 
‘the enemies of the Catholic Faith’—but, he adds, it was the vice of the 
times. 
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‘false prophets’—‘ by their fruits ye shall know 
‘them.’ And these false prophets were not enemies 
from without—nor heretics who were excommu- 
nicated—they were they ‘ who came in sheeps’ 
‘ clothing,’ and made the profession of Christianity 
—saying, ‘ Lord, Lord’—‘ deceiving many,’ that 
is, as contrasted with ‘ the elect or,few’—the ma- 
jority—yea, ‘ working miracles’—or, at least, pre- 
tending to do so, as was common in the age we 
speak of. — 

No doubt, there was a strange mixture of truth 
and error—of superstition and genuine piety, 
among several of the Fathers; and we are not to 
condemn in whole, whatever they taught, or because 
they taught it—but we ought only to approve in 
so far as we find their doctrine agreeable to the 
word of God; and this is all I contend for—their 
authority is nothing; the word of God is every 
thing, and therefore let the Trinitarian lay aside 
all prejudice and boasting, on this ground, regard- 
ing the antiquity of his system; and likewise all 
undue reverence for those great names who were 
imposed upon by that reverence for antiquity, which 
was one of the prevailing errors of the times in 
which the Reformers lived. | 

I say these considerations should abate the con- 
fidence of the Trinitarian; but there is another 
consideration to which he would do well to take 
heed. We shall suppose that he conscientiously 
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thinks the doctrine of the Trinity is a fair infer- 
ence from the Scriptures, and that his partiality 
for it, is solely the fruit of this conviction. Well 
then, this.is so far good; but if; as I have shown, 
his doctrine was wholly unknown to the first gene- 
ration of Christians, and was not. defined and estab- 
lished generally to the third or fourth centuries 
—then there must be, many doctrines in Chris- 
tianity more important than 77. Grant it to be of 
great importance when known, and by no means 
to be rejected; yet it was not the first, in point 
of order, which it seemed good to the Divine 
Wisdom to present to the subjects of Christianity 
—consequently, the knowledge of zt was not es- 
sentially necessary to the Christian character and 
salvation. In short, it formed no part of the pri- 
mitive Creed—it was not admitted into any such 
summary view of the Christian faith and. profession, 
which it was proper should be held up by the 
Church, and all its members, as a standard or open 
declaration of the religious principles which they 
professed. | 

This plain and undisputed fact—that the Creed 
commonly called the Apostles’, was the only one in 
use, up to the third century, is an additional and 
decisive evidence of what we have asserted on this 
head. In that Creed there is no mention of any 
such doctrine. The doctrine of the Trinity, there- 
fore, and especially in its systematic form, was not 
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an article to which the Christians were called pri- 
marily to. bear a testimony to the world. It was a 
question, (so far as it was disputed,) among them- 
selves; and.a doctrine, (so far as it was admitted, ) 
which only arose out of, and was to be inferred from 
other doctrines, in the Christian system, previously 
acknowledged. But, in process of time, this ori- 
ginal-and natural order of things was completely 
inverted—this flag of a division was hoisted as the 
main standard of the whole army, on which all 
eyes should be rivetted, and round which all were 
commanded to rally. The Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds avow this new principle in the most formal 
manner; and the history of the Church, ever since 
the fourth century, bears ample proof that the 
innovation has been ever since sanctioned and 
acted upon. © 

The best apology that can be made for the 
attempt of the Fathers, in the fourth century, to 
frame such a hypothesis, on the subject of the 
Divine Essence, was the eagerness with which the 
Arian hypothesis‘had been embraced and _propa- 
gated, and which might render some better hypo- 
thesis necessary. Still, this was but a subordinate 
matter—only an accidental circumstance. There 
was no reason why é¢ should usurp the place of 
those more important and fundamental principles 
of the Christian faith, which constituted its essence 
in times past—or that they should dogmatise for 
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future and more enlightened ages; and that hence- 

forth the whole artillery of the Church should be 
directed against the heresy of Arius, rather than 
against the influence of its original, constant, 
and indefatigable enemies—the devil—the world 
—and the flesh. 

Nay, to complete the climax of the absurdity; 
after this enemy was completely subdued—after 
there was not a single congregation of Arians in 
Christendom-——nor a writer of any notoriety to de- 
fend the cause; this show of warfare—this trium- 
phant blowing of trumpets, and flourishing of wea- 
pons, over, or against the dead body of Arianism» 
or similar heresies, was continued as the proper 
and chief exercise of a Christian soldier. The old 
enemy was completely forgotten. Indeed, he had 
entered the citadel in the hottest of this new fray, 
and having put on the garb of the citizens, most 
cunningly and successfully continued to keep the 
simple inhabitants, from ever recollecting that they 
had other enemies; by being the noisiest and the 
foremost in this visionary warfare. 

I say this is the practical tendency of misplacing 
the parts of a religious system, and inverting the 
order of things; whatever may be said of the per- 
sonal worth of many votaries of the doctrine, in 
whom the primary and more valuable principles of 
religion had neutralised the extreme mischiefs of 
this radical error. It was the same way with the 
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Pharisees in the days of our Saviour—they did not 
reject the word of God—but they made it of none 
effect by their additions, and sometimes only by 
the additional importance they attached to the 
minor parts of the Law—yet, notwithstanding, 
many really good persons belonged to the sect— 
perhaps the majority of those who had any serious 
sense of religion. Our Saviour, however, did not 
the less expose their errors as a body. 

We now turn to the Unitarian. One would 
almost be tempted to think that he had taken up 
for a motto—‘ The reverse of wrong is right,’ and 
run into an opposite extreme, out of mere aversion 
to the Trinitarian scheme. One effect, or rather 
concomitant, and a good thing in itself, of the Re- 
formation, was, to set the minds of men more free 
from the trammels of authority; and, as a natural 
consequence, it followed, that some, perceiving the 
extremes to which the Orthodox faith had ‘been 
carried respecting the person of Christ, embraced 
the opinion commonly called Unitarian. 

Dr. Priestley alleges, that all along, many of the 
sects which opposed the Church of Rome, parti- 
cularly the Albigenses, expressed themselves as 
dissatisfied with the received doctrine of the ‘Tri- 
nity—and this might be so with regard to indivi- 
duals; but it does not appear that this ever con- 
stituted a ground of public dissent, or of association 
among these later sects. But after the Reforma- 
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tion, a number of Christians, especially in Poland, 
set up a testimony, and associated together in favour 
of the Unitarian doctrine; among whom Socinus 
held an eminent rank, and from him they have © 
been styled Socinians.. | 

At first, however, they proceeded with modera- 
tion, so far as regarded their ideas of the character 
and dignity of Christ. ‘They rejected, indeed, 
without qualification, what may be called the pro- 
per idea of his Dezty entertained by Trinitarians; 
but they admitted his Dzvinity in a certain sense, 
that is, officially, and worshipped Christ in their 
assemblies as being now exalted to a Divine dignity. 
Some of the disciples of Socinus, however, soon 
pushed his principles farther, and declared Jesus 
to be a mere man, something in the manner that 
has been maintained by Priestley, and is commonly 
understood by the name of Socinianism in this 
country. It is the zealous partizan of this system 
of whom we speak. 

He falls exactly into the same practical error as 
his opponent the Trinitarian, although at the oppo- 
site extreme in point of theory. His attention is 
wholly engrossed by the doctrine of the Unity. 
All his devotions and his labours circulate round 
and centre in this point. He forgets, that as the 
Trinitarian doctrine was unknown in the days of 
Christ, and of his Apostles, a testimony against 
it could never have formed, at that day, any part 
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of the Christian Creed or Righteousness. Grant- 
ing that when such heresy, (as he terms it,) did 
arise, it was needful to testify against it, this was 
still but an accidental and temporary circumstance. 

I will not call it a subordinate circumstance, 
because Christianity, being founded upon the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, whatever undermines the 
one is destructive of the other. There are many 
things which are in this way negatively connected 
with Christianity—things which cannot be disre- 
garded by Christians—which their very profession 
of higher principles and a purer morality, than 
other men, render even more imperiously binding 
on them; but, after all, such things, do not posi- 
tively constitute any of the proper elements of 
Christianity—of those things by which its disciples 
are distinguished from Pagans, and Jews, and 
Mahometans, and even from men of a worldly 
spirit, who may call themselves after the name of 
_ Christ. #0, ies 

To be subject to civil government, for instance; 
or to fulfil the relative duties of society; shall not 
make a mana Christian, although he cannot be a 
Christian who neglects such duties. The same 
remarks apply to the principles of natural religion 
generally—to the existence, as well as to the unity 
of God—to a future state of retribution, &c. But 
if a religious society were to limit their attention 
to such principles of natural religion and morality 
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—it could never pretend to be Christian, merely 
because it held such principles in common with the 
Christians. Now, the same thing may be done 
practically where it is not openly avowed, or even 
thought of, by the party. Such a Unitarian, like 

the Trinitarian, deceiving himself with a loose 
acknowledgment of Christianity, forgets that the 
things about which he busies himself, were not, 

and could not be, the peculiar doctrines of Christ. 
He forgets, that to be a disciple of Christ involves 
in it more than to be a disciple of Moses, or of 
Mahomet, or of modern philosophy—in which 
systems, however, the whole items of his Creed 
are directly expressed or plainly implied—viz. 
The Existence, Providence, and Unity of God—. 
a Future State, and the Divine Mission of Christ. 
Respecting the last item, Moses foretold it, and 
Mahomet taught it. 

But a disciple of Christ must believe him to 
be, what he himself asserted positively and clearly 
—must understand the nature of his kingdom and 
its Jaws—and must himself be obedient to such laws. 
I am not saying, at present, how much all this in- 
volves—whom it includes, or excludes; but I am 
adverting to the undisputable fact, that the Gos- 
pels contain many more instructions and precepts 
regarding such matters, than regarding the simple 
truths of the Divine Unity, or any other principle, 
of natural religion. Now, whatever propriety 
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there may be, on account of the prevailing errors 
of the times, for a religious society to bear testi- 
mony, (as a secondary object,) tg this principle of 
natural religion—the Unity of Godt cannot, with 
_ propriety, form the only bond of association 
mong 4 bédy of Christians as suth.. Yet this ap- 
He Pram to be the practice of some Unitarian so- 
cieties.: 

The differences of saiarditt opinions and prac- 
tical rules, which may be embraced in this wide 
and loose bond of union, are so great, that such 
societies cannot be described by any specific Chris- 
tian character. We know them only incidentally 
to be Christian societies, and to contain worthy 
Christians. The peculiar subject of their testimony 
is not Christianity. Or, to say the least, the dif- 
ferent sentiments which they may hold, in con- 
nexion with the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
and the Mission of Jesus, are so great, as might 
form different Religions. How great, for instance, 
is the difference between the Unitarian who believes 
that Jesus exhibited a perfect pattern of his own 
sublime principles, and was a moral image of the 
Divine Perfections—and him who asserts that he 
was subject to all the frailties, and infirmities, and 
errors, and prejudices, of common humanity: Be- 
tween one, who believes that Jesus was preserved 
in spotless purity, by a peculiar and unmeasured 


influence of the Divine Spirit—and another who 
Dd 
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asserts, that, in so far as he was a good man, he 

owed it, like others, to good natural dispositions 

and the pious instructions of his parents—(Joseph 

and Mary): Between the Unitarian who believes 

that Christ shall judge the world as the represen- 

tative of God, and invested personally with Divine 

authority and power—and him who asserts, that 

the judgment of the world by Christ, only means 

that it shall be judged according to the tenor of 
his doctrine: Between the man who admits that 

the piety and morality enjoined by Christianity, are 

of so peculiar and superior a character, that the aid 

of the Holy Spirit is necessary, and will be given 

for their acquirement—and him, wholooks no higher 

than to natural sentiments—natural morality—and 

natural means of improvement: Between one who 

believes all the promises and threatenings of God 
to be substantially truae—and him, who fritters them 

down as figures of speech; and insinuates that they 
are only a kind of delusion requisite to work the 
necessarian machine; and to bring about the final 
issue of certain natural, or rather fated, processes 
of cause and effects. 

Surely, the persons who are attached in ld, 
or in the greater part, to those opposite opinions— 
do give us a very different account of Christianity ; 
and it is strange that they should associate together 
for Christian purposes, merely because they agree in 
this one point, of opposing the doctrine of the Tri- 
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nity—a doctrine which they at any rate admit to 
have been a product only of the fourth century; 
and which they trust, shall be put down? What 
will be the bond of their union then? Or will 
they, like the Trinitarians of yore, persevere in 
forgetting that they have:other enemies and differ- 
ences to contend with, and continue to testify and 
fight against their old dead enemy—converting 
their obsolete bond of amity into an eternal link 
of friendship ; to which the Character of Christ— 
his Peculiar Principles—the consolatory and im- 
proving influence of the Holy Spirit, shall all be 
sacrificed ? ; 

To conclude, wide as the difference between 
the zealous Unitarian and Trinitarian may appear, | 
at first sight, to be, they are, in reality, actuated 
by one spirit—of exalting a certain point of reli- 
gion at the expense of all others; and thereby 
forming an idea of Christianity, different indeed 
from each other, but both far from the truth. 

In the same manner, other doctrines, and prac- 

tices, of various sects, have been ‘exalted above 
measure,’ in regard to their relative importance and 
utility, in the general scale of Christian truth and 
duty. And until these false ideas of religion be 
exploded, and men return to those simple and 
more elementary principles of Christianity, which 
have been more overlooked than denied—rather 
forgotten than disputed—the proper influence and 
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triumph of Religion shall never take place; either 
in the minds of Christians individually, or in their 
associated efforts to establish the kingdom of God. 
I have written this Treatise in the hope of pro- 
moting that end; and, God willing, shall in due 
time address the public again, upon other topics 
of a still more palpable and. practical nature, and 


which, I trust, will promote the same useful de- 
sign. 


FINIS. 
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